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Preface 


When Roy first approached me in 1979, for information 
about my father, Christopher Miner Spencer, I never 
dreamed that the greater flow of information would be from 
him to me. Many of my dad’s accomplishments had been 
made prior to my arrival on the scene, since he was 63 years 
old when I was born. This age difference had no negative 
effect on our relationship, as you can see from the following 
incidents. I can only wish that all children could have such 
a father as mine. 

Asa little boy I enjoyed weekend fishing trips with him to 
Long Island Sound and the surrounding harbors in a 40-foot 
steam-driven, copper-bottomed boat that he designed and 
built. One evening after supper, as the boat rolled gently, he 
discussed his successes, failures and exploits and showered 
me with fatherly advice and encouragement. At that age I 
was too young to appreciate his many inventions and it was 
not until I became an adult that I became aware of the 
tremendous contribution he had made to society. No doubt 
the greatest was his invention of the automatic screw 
machine which revolutionized mechanical industry. 

It seems such a short time ago that Dad told me of his visit 
to the White House and his shooting match with Mr. Lincoln. 
I remember well Mr. Lincoln’s comment about a huge 
horse-blanket safety pin holding the torn pocket in his coat 
as he walked from the cornfield at the rear of the White 
House where the target shooting took place. 

I, myself, was interested in mechanical contraptions, 
especially airplanes. As I was mechanically inclined, one 
can imagine that I was given full run of his shop. He taught 
me to run metal lathes, drill presses, forging equipment and 
all the tools there. Not only was I taught to operate the 
equipment, but I was instructed and directed to sharpen my 
own lathe bits, drills and chisels. I was given a charge 
account at the local hardware and lumber stores so that I 
could take full advantage of the facilities. 

Dad had built a number of steam-powered milk trucks for 
a New York City dairy. How excited I was when he gave me 
a cast-off steam engine and boiler. These I promptly used to 
build a steam-powered automobile, to become the envy of all 
the kids in the neighborhood. Vicariously he was enjoying 
my exploits and kept encouraging me in the pursuit of my 
hobbies. His faith in me must have been most extraordinary, 
for how many fathers encourage a ten-year-old boy to build 
a hang glider, then see him graduate to a water-borne glider 
(to be towed behind the fishing boat by his older brother), 
and finally purchase an airplane engine so that he could 
make and fly an aircraft? All of this occurred between 
1910-1914. 

Later I had the pleasure of taking my dad on many flights. 
He had a keen interest in aviation, and shortly before his 
death in 1922, outlined the design for the world’s first 
successful helicopter, which he suggested as an important 
project for me to undertake. I had my sights on other things 


Percival Hopkins Spencer — Spence — son of Christopher M. Spencer 
and an inventive genius in his own right. One of America’s first pilots, he 
taught his father to fly his biplane prior to 1920. 


and I failed to pursue this dream. 

These few incidents are cited only to help the reader get to 
really know Christopher Miner Spencer. Mr. Marcot has 
delved into his life and has uncovered a wealth of informa- 
tion which otherwise would have been lost. Roy has been 
most considerate and generous in visiting me numerous 
times to reveal huge quantities of information, photographs, 
models and special guns which he has uncovered. He has 
given me the opportunity to handle patent models of guns 
that my dad had made with his own hands. After each visit 
I knew my father a little better. 

Iam aware of the great amount of effort that has gone into 
the preparation of this book and believe such a fine docu- 
ment could not have been written but for Mr. Marcot's 
extreme devotion and tenacity. Iam most grateful to him and 
am certain that my deceased brother Roger and sister Vesta 
would join me in this expression. 


P.H. Spencer 
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PROLOGUE: 


C.M. SPENCER: THE BOY, THE YOUNG 
INVENTOR, AND HIS PROTOTYPE RIFLES 


The Early Years 


Christopher Miner Spencer was born in Manchester, 
Connecticut, on June 20th, 1833, one of eight children of 
Ogden and Asenath Hollister Spencer. He was named after 
his cousin, Christopher Miner, of Georgia, but was nick- 
named “Crit” during those early years. He grew ир on his 
father’s farm and attended a local rural school, as was the 
custom of the day. At age 11 he went to South Manchester to 
live with his maternal grandfather, Josiah Hollister, then 90 
years old, who imparted to Crit the rudimentary skills of 
wood and metal working. These skills were to be with him 
throughout his life, earning him a fortune in his later years. 

His grandfather, born in Glastonbury, Connecticut, in 
1756, was a true patriot of the American Revolution who had 
served under General Washington. He had fought at Bran- 
dywine, Germantown, Valley Forge and Monmouth, but 
entertained young Crit more with his woodworking skills 
than with his war stories. The lad was far more interested in 
the étagère his grandfather had crafted for Martha Washing- 
ton than in battlefield exploits. 

Grandfather Hollister developed Crit’s interest in 
mechanics early and allowed the boy to spend "every spare 
minute"! at an old foot-lathe in his backdoor workshop. 
Crit's aunt thought this a waste of time, but his grandfather 
continued to encourage him. 


C.M. Spencer was employed in the 
original Cheney Silk Mill, South 
Manchester, Connecticut, in 1847. 
This small, three story factory is not 
to be confused with the Cheney 
Brothers Silk Ribbon Manufactory, 
Hartford, where Spencer was 
employed in the late 1850s. 


When he was 14, his grandfather presented him with his 
own prized flintlock musket, which he had carried in the 
Revolution. Not having the slightest reverence for historical 
artifacts, the boy sawed off a large section of the barrel “to 
make it more modernt”. With no hacksaw to accomplish this 
feat, he cut the edges of an old case-knife into a suitable tool. 
His lifelong fascination with firearms was underway! 

In the summer of 1847, young Christopher left his grandfa- 
ther’s house and entered the employ of the Cheney brothers, 
then one of New England’s most enterprising and influential 
families, having established an empire in silk manufacture. 
Young Christopher, at age 14, became their apprentice at the 
original Cheney silk mill in South Manchester, Connecticut, 
a small two-story stone building measuring 32 feet wide by 
45 feet long. This company, known as the Mount Nebo Silk 
Manufacturing Company, had been founded in 1838. 

Contrary to custom the young apprentice stayed only a 
year, and, in 1848, signed on as an apprentice with Samuel 
Loomis, a machinist in Manchester Center. It was here that 
the budding mechanic made his first machine, a stationary 


steam engine. The lad found a dog-eared volume of Com- 
stock’s Philosophy, and from it fabricated a working steam 
engine with a one-inch bore and a two-inch stroke. 

Eight months of training under Loomis was interrupted by 
12 weeks of formal education at the Wilbraham Academy in 
the winter of 1848. In the spring, the boy returned to Loomis 
to complete his apprenticeship, and during this latter period, 
his grandfather passed away. 

Late the following year, 17-year-old Christopher returned 
to the employ of the Cheney brothers, this time as a journey- 
man machinist. He remained there four years under Frank 
Cheney’s immediate supervision, during which time he 
developed a number of experimental machines for the 
Cheneys and cemented a relationship that was to be lifelong. 

To broaden the boy’s mechanical experience, Frank 
Cheney encouraged Christopher to move ahead. Therefore, 
in 1853, at age 19, he journeyed to Rochester, New York, to 

vork half a year making machine tools, then six months in 
he locomotive repair shops of the Niagara Falls division of 
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Spencer’s first patent was a machine for labeling spools. The device was 
invented while he was employed at the Cheney Brothers Silk Ribbon 
Manufactory in Hartford. He received a royalty of twenty-five dollars 
for every machine produced and used by the Cheneys. 


PROLOGUE 


the New York Central Railroad. He then moved on, to work 
a few months at the N.P. Ames Company of Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, where he received his first formal firearms 
experience. 

Spencer returned to Hartford, Connecticut, in mid-1854 to 
work at the Colt Factory, where he designed and helped 
construct many of the experimental metalworking machines 
for Samuel Colt's repeating firearms. 

In this same year, Charles Cheney, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Cheney Silk Mills, went to Hartford to supervise a 
newly-formed Silk Ribbon Manufactory. One year later 
Spencer was persuaded to leave the Colt factory and become 
Cheney’s superintendent: the 22-year-old worked 11-hour 
days, six days a week, not an unusual work situation for 
mid-19th Century America. It was during his tenure with 
Cheney that young Spencer first conceived his idea for a 
breechloading repeating firearm. He was allowed to utilize 
the company workshop for firearm experimentation, “But 


only on his spare time".! 


Silk ribbon manufacturing kept the young superintendent 
busy, but he still had time to design and perfect a machine to 
attach labels to silk spools (for which he was awarded U.S. 
patent #25,770 on October 11, 1859). He was generously 
rewarded by the Cheneys, who agreed to pay the budding 
inventor a $25 royalty on every machine produced. The 
invention allowed one girl to do the work of three. Spencer's 
second patent soon followed, a machine to improve thread 
spooling (patent number 27,012, issued January 31, 1860). 


7776 M SPENCER. | 
MACHINE FOR SPOOLING THREAD. : 
ee : “Patented Jan. 31, 1860 0 


—— Но 27,012. — 
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Ogden Spencer's Manchester home in the 1850s. 


Rifle Prototypes and Experimentation 


Christopher Spencer had conceived a design for a repeat- 
ing firearm in 1857, and a year later was ready to put his idea 
to the test. In his spare time, he constructed a shop model of 
wood which, unfortunately for firearms collectors and histo- 
rians, does not appear to have survived. In late 1859, Spencer 
perfected a lever action, rolling block, repeating firearm. In 
thisendeavor he was encouraged by the Cheneys, and by his 
father, Ogden Spencer. 

With financial aid from his father he constructed a work- 
ing model in Cheney's shop in Hartford. It was crude in 
comparison to later production Spencers, but all the charac- 
teristics were there: the rotating block, the finger lever, and 
a buttstock magazine. With the services of a patent attorney 
Spencer wrote a full mechanical description and had func- 
tional drawings drafted, which he submitted to the Patent 
Office in late 1859. This resulted in the issuance of U.S. 
patent 427,393 on March 6th, 1860. 


U.S. Patent 327,393 was 
issued to C.M. Spencer on 
March 6, 1860, for a repeatin 
rifle design. Features includ- 
ed a rotating breech assembly 
and a buttstock magazine. 
The design was further re- 
fined six years later and the 
inventor was re-issued patent 
R-2235. 


Christopher Spencer's original patent model. It was fabricated in 1859 during “off duty" 
time, while working as Superintendent of the Cheney Brothers Silk Ribbon Manufactory. 
This model is the one presented to the U.S. Patent Office and used to secure patent 
#27,393. 


Roy Marcot collection. 


While the interior mechanism of Spencer's model is unique, it does in- 
corporate familiar concepts. It contains, in primitive form, the 
rotating block, and a buttstock magazine, common to all later produc- 
tion Spencer repeaters. 
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This working model is 
nearly identical to the patent 

model, except for the missing 

parts. No doubt it was contemporary 

with the patent model and instrumental in 
helping Spencer to perfect his repeating rifle 
design. 


Springfield Armory collection. 


Spencer constructed this “horseless carriage" and drove it daily 
between Manchester and Hartford in 1861. It was powered by a 
coal-fired steam engine, and made so much noise that Spencer was 
compelled to remove it from the roads when townspeople 
complained. 


(circa 1860) 


Ogden Spencer, now an affluent wool manufacturer, 
agreed to finance his son's endeavor, and in return was 
promised a 50% share on all future profits. With ample 
capital, Spencer was able to secure the services of an “expert 
gun maker from Worcester, Massachusetts”. The Cheneys 
watched the developments with interest and even permitted 
the gun maker, Luke Wheelock, to construct early prototype 
Spencer rifles and carbines in the Hartford workshop of the 
silk ribbon mill. 

This is the reason why Spencer's earliest guns are marked: 


C.M. SPENCER 
HARTFORD, CT. 
PATD MAR. 6, 1860 


The exact number of small frame Hartford prototypes built 
by Wheelock and Spencer is not known. An examination of 
surviving prototype serial numbers indicates that as many as 
three dozen were constructed in 1860 and 1861, including 
both .36 caliber sporting rifles and .44 caliber military-style 
carbines. 


PROLOGUE 


This working model is one of Spencer's 
earliest efforts to perfect his repeating rifle 
principle. Note the diminutive size, the .36 
caliber octagonal barrel (cut down to about half 
its original length), and the crudeness of con- 
struction. The model is unmarked. 


Springfield Armory collection. 


The breechblock is transitional, between 
Spencer's patent model, and that of his 
Hartford produced, small frame rifles. 


4. 


The prototype working model is pictured along with а later produc- 
tion Spencer carbine for size comparison. Unfortunately, the model is 
missing its lock. 
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Prototype Small Frame, Take-Down Spencer Sporting Rifle 
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caliber: 
cartridge: 
barrel: 


grooves: 
overall: 
weight: 
date: 
collection: 


.36 inch 

.38 long rimfire 
25% inch part 
round, part 
octagonal 


41% inches 
7 pounds 
1860 

Roy Marcot 


magazine capacity: 
magazine cut-off: 
extractor: 

number produced: 
serial number: 

3 . barrel markings: 
receiver markings: 


9 rounds 
none 
blade type . 
unknown 


none 


This is the earliest known, small frame Spencer sporting rifle. It was made in 1860 
and, unlike any other Spencer repeater, is a “take-down” rifle. It is devoid of all 
markings, except for a 1 stamped beneath the barrel, and hidden by the wood 


forearm. 


PROLOGUE 


The barrel disassembles from the receiver by unscrewing a 
pmo flathead screw from the top, and by removal of a pin (as 
shown). 


The interior of the lock is crude, but contains all of the parts that 
would later constitute Spencer’s large frame production rifles and 
carbines. 
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Prototype Small Frame Spencer Sporting Rifle 


caliber: 
cartridge: 
barrel: 
grooves: 
overall: 
weight: 
date: 
collection: 


magazine capacity: 
magazine cut-off: 
extractor: 

number produced: 
serial number: 
barrel markings: 
receiver markings: 


.36 inch 

.38 long rimfire 

2458 inch, octagonal 
6 

41 inches 

7 lbs., 14 oz. 

1860 

Winchester Museum 


9 rounds 

none 

central saw-tooth 
unknown 

15 

none 


Note the saw-tooth extractor, seen on the right 
forward portion of the breechblock. | 


C.M. SPENCER 
HARTFORD, CT. 
PAT MAR. 6, 1860 


Also known as the “ring-lever” sporter. The .36 caliber barrel is chambered for the 
.38 long rimfire cartridge. 
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Prototype Small Frame Spencer Military-Style Carbine 


Connecticut State Library collection. 
Gus Johnson photograph. 


Winchester Museum collection. 
Cody, Wyoming. 


caliber: .44 inch magazine capacity: 7 rounds 

cartridge: .44 long rimfire magazine cut-off: none 
barrel: 19% inch, round extractor: blade type 
grooves: 6 number produced: unknown 
overall: 35% serial number: 5 
weight: 6 lbs., 6 oz. barrel markings: none 
date: 1860 receiver markings: 
collection: Winchester Museum, C.M. SPENCER 
Buffalo Bill Historical Spice A ДЕ 


PATD MAR. 6, 1860 
Center 
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„у 


Interior view of lock from small frame, = <= M. 
military carbine, serial number 5. : 


Note the blade type extractor, an improvement over the central, saw- 
tooth extractor seen on the “ring lever" sporter. 


Disassembled view of small frame, military 
carbine, serial number 5. 


=O. 
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PROLOGUE 


.36 caliber Spencer sporting rifle, circa 
1860. Serial number 15. Also known as the 
“ring-lever” Spencer. Hartford produced. 


.44 caliber Spencer small frame, military 
carbine, circa 1860. Serial number 5. 
Hartford produced. 


.44 caliber Spencer mid-size, military 
carbine, circa 1864. No serial number. 
Boston Armory produced. 


Winchester Museum photograph. 
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These drawings are from the second page of every Spencer 
catalog. It is odd that the company chose to picture their 
prototype, small frame carbines, rather than their larger, 
production firearms. 


The 56-56 Spencer rimfire cartridge was developed by Crittenden & 
Tibbals of South Coventry, Connecticut, for Spencer’s first large 
frame, military rifle. These cartridges were first called No. 56 Navy & 
Infantry size ammunition. 


This is the original large frame rifle built by Spencer and Luke Wheelock in May 1861, and the actual rifle that was later favorably 
tested by Captain Dahlgren. All parts forward of the breech were from a M1859 New Model Sharps rifle, including the .52 caliber, 


30 inch barrel. Note the crude stock, the early-style hammer, and the missing breechblock and lever. The rifle measures slightly 
over 46% inches in length. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


This is the stamping on top of the receiver of the Spencer- 
Wheelock military rifle. The seven shot repeater was crafted by 
hand in the toel room of the Cheney Brothers Silk Ribbon 
Manufactory, Hartford. 


PROLOGUE 


Spencer's earlier plans to perfect and market a sporting 
firearm grew increasingly inappropriate in light of the 
impending Civil War. On April 12th, 1861, Fort Sumter was 
fired upon. The Cheney brothers, viewing this event with a 
businessmen’s eye for profit, encouraged Spencer to build 
his first military rifle and enter it in Navy and Army trials. 


On May 6, 1861, Spencer and Wheelock “procured a lock 
and such parts as they could utilize from the Sharps Rifle 
Company", and spent the next three weeks building the first 
large frame Spencer military rifle. Spencer’s journal sheets 
still exist and document the construction of the gun and its 
final cost, $297. | 


In his memoirs Spencer briefly describes the friendship 
he shared with Richard S. Lawrence of the Sharps Rifle 
Manufacturing Company of Hartford! Lawrence 
befriended young Spencer, not realizing that within five 
years the Sharps Company would be in competition with the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company. Surviving records indi- 
cate that the two men kept business separate from friend- 
ship. Lawrence actually sold Spencer the rifle parts he 
needed to build his large frame prototypes, at the going retail 
rate. 


Spencer's rationale for choosing specific characteristics 
for his rifle may be explained by comparing the firearm to 
the Sharps New Model 1859 rifle, as illustrated in Figure 1-1. 
The improvements that Spencer was desirous of making 
were more efficiently and effectively executed by using 
components that were already incorporated into an existing, 
successful firearm. 
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Figure 1-1. Similarities Between Spencer’s First Large 
Frame Rifle and the Sharps New Model 1859 
Rifle 


Sharps New Model Spencer’s Prototype 
1859 Rifle Navy Rifle of 1861 
Caliber .52 inch Same 
Barrel 30 inch, round Same 


Ammunition 


Linen cartridge 


Copper rimfire 


cartridge 
Overall length 47% inches 46% inches 
Weight 8 lbs. 12 oz. 10 Ibs. 
Rear sight R.S. Lawrence Same 
patent 
Stock American Black Same 
Walnut 
Bayonet lug Stud under barrel Same 
Tumbler Sharps Same 
Bridle Sharps Same 
Mainspring Sharps Same 
Mainspring 
swivel Sharps Same 
Sear Sharps Similar 


On May 10, 1861, with the first Spencer military rifle only 
partially completed, the Cheney brothers entered into a 
contract with Christopher M. Spencer. The young inventor 
was persuaded to assign to the Cheneys all rights, patents 
and title to his repeating firearms, and in return they agreed 
to pay Spencer one dollar for every firearm produced2. This 
was modified in 1863, when they lowered the royalty to 50€ 
per military arm produced. 

The Cheneys happened to be good friends and neighbors 
of one of Washington's most influential men, Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles. They knew that if Spencer's repeater 
worked, they could rely upon their friendship with Welles to 
have the arm tested by the Navy. 

As the rifle took shape, Spencer set about finding a 
cartridge suitable for use with the Sharps barrel. He turned 
toammunition manufacturer Crittenden & Tibbals in nearby 
South Coventry, Connecticut. The result was a specially 
made rimfire cartridge with a straight wall (0.56 inches 
diameter) which held a pointed bullet not unlike the Sharps. 
When the cartridges were ready, Spencer and Wheelock 
returned to South Manchester and test fired the rifle from 
"the grounds in front of the Post Office, into the sands of 
Mount Nebo"!, 


FOOTNOTES 


. The majority of historical material in the Prologue comes from handwritten 


memoirs of Christopher Spencer, circa 1900, now in the Windsor Historical Society 


Collection, Windsor, Connecticut. 

. Letter from C.M. Spencer to Horace B. Cheney, dated June 4, 1908. Windsor 
Historical Society. 

. Commemorative Biographical Record of Hartford County, Connecticut. J.H. Beers & 
Co. Chicago, Illinois. 1901. 

. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, The. J.T. White & Co. N.Y. 1932. 


PART I. 


PENCER REPEATING RIFLE 
COMPANY 


RIFLES AND CARBINES 


Christopher M. Spencer 
(Circa 1862) 
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CHAPTER 1. 


MILITARY TRIALS, INITIAL ORDERS, 
AND THE FORMATION OF THE COMPANY 


Navy Trials and Contracts 


All was ready. Charles Cheney arranged with Gideon 
Welles for an official test of the new military rifle by the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance. On June 7, 1861, Cheney and 
Spencer traveled to the Washington, D.C., Navy Yard to 
exhibit their repeater. The Secretary of the Navy, mean- 
while, had written the following message to Captain John A. 
Dahlgren, Commander of the Yard:1 


Washington 
4th Jun 1861 


Com. John A. Dahlgren 
Navy Yard 


Dear Sir: 

I take pleasure in introducing to you Messrs. Cheney of Hartford, 
gentlemen whom I am happy to number among my special friends, 
and whom I commend to your very favorable regard. 

They have a newly invented breech-loading arm, which they and 
others think superior to any thing invented; and I, with them, desire 
to have your opinion respecting it, or at all events, wish you to give it 
such examination as your time will permit. 

I need not say to you, that my friends the Messrs. Cheney are 
among our best citizens, and that any attention to them I shall esteem 
a special favor. 


Gideon Welles 


On June 8, 1861, Dahlgren tested Spencer's military rifle 
and wrote the following report to his commander:? 


Ordnance Office 
U.S. Navy Yard 
Washington, 
June 8th, 1861 


Captain Andrew A. Harwood 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrog. 


Sir: 

An arm has been presented here merely for examination, which 
operates so well that I am induced to bring it to your notice. 

A magazine in the butt contains seven complete charges which by 
the working of a lever (similarly placed to that in the Sharps arm) 
brings forward each in succession. A metallic case is used to contain 
the powder and ball like that of Maynards, with the addition of the 
priming fulminate at the base. 

Notwithstanding the complication implied by so many parts, the 
mechanism is compact and strong. 


e 


J. A. Dahlgren | 
Washington Navy Yard 
Commandant 


The piece was fired 500 times in succession partly divided between 
two mornings. There was but one failure to fire, supposed to be due 
to the absence of fulminate; in every other instance the operation was 
completed. 

The mechanism was not cleaned and yet worked throughout as at 
first. Not the least foulness on the outside and very little within. 

The least time of firing seven rounds was 10 seconds, but such 
rapid firing soon over-heated the barrel. During the second day's 
trial, 91 rounds (seven in each series) were fired in 29 minutes, giving 
an average of 3412 seconds to each series. 

The diameter of the bore is .522 

Length of barrel — 29.85 inches 

Weight of gun — 10 lb. without bayonet 
Weight of projectile — 1 ounce 

Weight of charge — 42 grains 

And extreme length of piece — 46.85 inches 

Ican recommend that a number of these pieces be introduced for 
trial in service. 


J-A. Dahlgren 
Commandant 


MILITARY TRIALS 
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As reliable arms for the Navy were very much needed, 
Captain Harwood offered the following contract to Charles 
Cheney:? 


Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography 
Washington, D.C. 
22 June, 1861 


Charles Cheney, Esq. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Sir: 

In consideration of the report made by Commdr. Dahlgren upon 
the magazine breechloading rifle presented for trial by you, the 
Bureau desires you to furnish with all practical dispatch for this 
Department of the Navy, the following quantity of those arms, 
together with the requisite amount of ammunition. 

(700) Seven hundred rifles 

(70,000) Seventy thousand ball cartridges with the distinct under- 
standing that the price of said arms and ammunition is not to exceed 
that of the Sharps rifle, delivered at such Naval stations as the Bureau 
may choose to appoint; and subject to the usual inspection which 
prevails for small arms before reception in the Navy. 

You will please immediately notify the Bureau of your acceptance 
of the order . . . and state at what time you will be able to supply the 
rifles in part, or whole. 


Andw. A. Harwood 
Chief Bureau Ord. and Hyd. 


Needless to say, the Cheneys and Spencer were delighted 
with their initial success. Unfortunately, they soon realized 
that they had made a promise to the Navy that they would not 
be able to keep. They had no facilities, tools, equipment, or 
skilled workmen to do the job! 


Initial Army Trials 


In August 1861, Army Captain Alexander B. Dyer tested 
the new Spencer repeating rifle at Fortress Monroe, located 
at Old Point Comfort, Virginia. In his official report he 
said? 


. . . I fired, in all, some 80 times. The loaded piece was laid on the 
ground and covered well with sand to see what would be the effect 
of getting sand into the joints. No clogging or other injurious effects 
appeared to have been produced. The lock and lower part of the 
barrel were then covered with salt water and left exposed for 24 
hours. The rifle was then loaded and fired without difficulty. I regard 
it as one of the best breechloading arms that I have ever seen... 


Later the same month Captain Dyer was promoted to 
Major, and was assigned to command the National Armory 


at Springfield, Massachusetts. In the years that followed he 
was instrumental in bringing the Spencer rifle to national 
prominence. But despite Dyer's successful test of the new 
repeater, no Army orders were forthcoming. Therefore, the 
Cheneys engaged the services of a prominent Washington 
lobbyist, R.S. Denny, who wrote the following letter in the 
fall of 1861:4 


Willard's Hotel 
Washington D.C. 
Brigd Genl Ripley 
Chief of Ordnance Bureau 
Washington City 
Oct 3, 1861 


The undersigned in behalf of the Spencer Rifle Company proposes 
to contract with the United States Government for the manufacture 
and sale of five thousand Spencer rifles at the rate of thirty seven 
50/100 dollars each and of five thousand Spencer carbines at the rate 
of thirty five dollars each, to conform to the sample rifle and carbine 
to be deposited with the Ordnance Department. 

Said arms to be delivered at the rate of one thousand per month, 
the first delivery to be during the month of January next. I propose to 
give such bonds for the faithful performance of any contract made as 
will be entirely satisfactory, and for pay receive the U.S. Treasury 
Notes, if desired. 

Itis necessary that I should receive as early a response as possible, 
because of the shortness of time in which we propose to deliver the 
first guns. The probabilities are that we shall be able, after the first 
delivery, to deliver much more rapidly than is proposed above, if the 
wants of the Government require it. 


R.S. Denny 


Denny was unsuccessful in his endeavors to promote 
Spencer rifles or carbines, and was dismissed. In his stead, 
Christopher Spencer was again given a mission to travel to 
Washington, and on November 4, 1861, demonstrated his 
repeater to Major General George B. McClellan, Command- 
er of the Army of the Potomac. In attendance was Colonel 
C.P. Kingsbury, who wrote:? 


Headquarters, Army of the Potomac 
Washington 
4 November 1861 


Brig Gen’] Maxey 


Sir: 

The Spencer “Carbine”, which was shown to General McClellan 
this morning, has at his suggestion, as I understand, been submitted 
to me. From the slight examination which I have been able to give it, 
Iam favorably impressed with the arm. The breech loading arrange- 
ment appears somewhat complicated, but the practical test to which 
it has been subjected shows that the mechanism is not easily 
deranged, and is strong and compact. It was fired 500 times, at the 
Navy Yard, with but one failure. The experiments by Capt. Dyer 
were little less satisfactory. One thousand of these arms can be 
furnished per month, on and after the 1st of February 1862. I have no 
doubt of their efficiency for picket service and for cavalry and light 
infantry. 


C.P. Kingsbury 
Col A.D.C. 
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By Special Order #311, General McClellan appointed 
Captain A. Pleasanton, Captain A. Sully and Lieutenant S.C. 
Bradford (of the regular service) as a Board of Examination 
to re-test the Spencer rifle. On November 22, 1861, the Board 
met at the U.S. Arsenal in Washington, and after a thorough 
trial submitted a very favorable report.? 


“То firing it is accurate; the range good; the charge used, smaller 
than isgenerally used in smallcaliber; the cartridges, being in copper 
tubes, are less liable to damage. The rifle is simple and compact in 
construction and less liable to get out of order than any other 
breech-loading arm now in use...” 


The trial board was pleased, but still no orders for Spencer 
rifles materialized. 


Hartford Experiments Continue 


Brigadier General 


At his Hartford shop, Spencer kept busy with further James W, Ripley 


improvements to his repeater. Navy and Army trials had 
both shown that the central saw tooth extractor was the 
primary weak point. Therefore, Spencer returned to an 
earlier designed blade-type extractor that was less liable to 
rip the soft copper cartridge rims. Per his agreement, the 
extractor improvement was assigned to the Cheneys: U.S. 
patent # 36,062 issued to C.M. Spencer, was assigned to 
Charles Cheney, on July 29, 1862. 
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Meanwhile, Spencer sought to remedy objections raised 
by General Ripley, the Chief of Ordnance, who was vehe- 
mently opposed to firearms utilizing “new fangled, self- 
contained cartridges”. After all, he believed, when one ran 
out of the specialty ammunition, the guns couldn't take the 
tried and true ball and powder, and would be worthless. 
Young Christopher heeded Ripley's comments, and in the 
fall of 1861 invented a new military carbine. The gun was 
single shot (to eliminate another Ripley objection against 
repeating arms), a breechloader, and was chambered for the 
No. 44 cartridge (.44 long rimfire). The ingenuity of the 
design was that, utilizing a percussion cap, the gun could be 


caliber: .44inch 


MILITARY TRIALS 


converted to use a prepared ball and powder cartridge. 
Concurrently, Spencer constructed a larger, similar carbine 
in .52 caliber. 

On November 15, 1861, Spencer journeyed to New York 
City, and met with officials of the Scientific American to 
initiate patent proceedings for this new gun. U.S. patent 
#34,319 was awarded to Spencer on February 4, 1862, but no 
record exists to show whether either carbine was ever tested 
by the government. Evidently this design never progressed 
past prototype form and today only the U.S. patent model 
and two carbines, one .44 caliber and another .52 caliber, are 
known. 


This is Spencer's original patent model for a swinging 
breech, single shot firearm. He was issued U.S. 
Patent #34,319 on February 4, 1862. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


capacity: single shot 


cartridge: .44 long rimfire extractor: overhead, 
barrel: 18% inch, round grasping 
grooves: 6 number produced: unknown 
overall: 341% inches serial number: none 
weight: 4 lbs., 11 oz. barrel markings: none 
date: 1862 receiver markings: none 


collection: Winchester Museum, 
Buffalo Bill Historical 


Center 
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(A) extractor 

(B) percussion slide 
(C) flame hole from percussion nipple 
(D) nipple 

(E) strike points between hammer 
and rear of percussion slide 


Side view of Spencer's small frame, 
swing breech, single shot carbine. 
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Sharps 
rear sight 
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MILITARY TRIALS 


extractor Ww» 


Shown above, and in detail to the left, is the only known large 
frame, swinging breech, military carbine. It weighs 6 lbs., 6 oz., and 
measures 37% inches overall. Its .52 caliber barrel is 2034 inches in 
length, and chambers the 56-56 Spencer rimfire cartridge. The 
auxiliary nipple and flash hole allowed use of percussion cap, ball 
and powder, if the supply of fixed ammunition was exhausted. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


i i nipple 
= percussion slide 


Above — When the hammer is cocked back all the way, the breech swings 
back and out to the right. In this position, a new cartridge can be inserted in 
the chamber. 


( A 2 Below — After loading, the breech is pressed to the left and it snaps back into 
[ P its seated position. The hammer stays cocked, ready to fire. 


Winchester Museum collection, Cody, Wyoming. 
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The First Army Contract 


The Spencer rifle had been successfully tested by both 
Captain Dyer (August 1861) and by McClellan’s board 
(November 1861), yet the Army Ordnance Department con- 
tinued to ignore the repeater. Charles Cheney had invested 
too much in this project to allow the short-sightedness of the 
Ordnance Department to reject the Spencer. It was clear that 
if sizeable orders were to be forthcoming, General Ripley, 
Chief of Ordnance, would have to be circumvented. 

Therefore, Cheney called upon his friend, Gideon Welles, 
for a second time. Welles responded by arranging for 
Spencer to meet with himself and James G. Blaine, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in Washington. At 
the meeting all parties agreed that it would be beneficial to 
persuade the Army to carry out extensive field tests with the 
Spencer rifle. Unfortunately, General Ripley again proved 
to be their major obstacle, refusing to permit further tests. At 
this point Blaine called upon the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Thomas A. Scott, to intercede. Scott wrote to Ripley:’ 


Gideon Welles 
Secretary of the Navy 


E James G. Blaine 
Speaker 
House of Representatives 


War Department 
December 10, 1861 


General Ripley 
Chief of Ordnance 
Sir: 

Please examine the reports heretofore made upon the Henry and 
Spencer gun, in connection with your own examination. Report to 
this department your opinion upon its merits, as arms such as these 
are needed by the government. 

Thomas A. Scott 
Assistant Secretary 


Ripley replied almost immediately:? 


Ordnance Office 
Washington 
December 11, 1861 


Hon. Simon Cameron 
Secretary of War: 
Sir: 

As directed by the War Department, I have examined the reports 
upon the Henry and Spencer guns, accompanying the propositions to 
furnish those arms to the government, and have also examined the 
arms. Both of them are magazine arms; that is to say, they have the 
cartridges for use carried in a magazine attached to, or forming part 
of the arm, and fed out by a spiral spring. They require a special kind 
of ammunition, which must be primed or have the fulminate in itself. 
The reports heretofore made are favorable, so far asthe limited trials 
went; but they do not go further than to suggest or recommend the 


procurement of a sufficient number to place in the hands of troops in 
the field for trial. Indeed it is impossible, except where arms are 
defective in principle, to decide with confidence, in advance of such 
practical trials, on their value or otherwise, as military weapons. I 
regard the weight of the arms with the loaded magazine, as objection- 
able, and also the requirement of a special ammunition, rendering it 
impossible to use the arms with ordinary cartridges, or with powder 
and ball. It remains to be shown by practical trial what will be the 
effect on the cartridges in the magazine of carrying them on 
horseback, when they will be exposed to being crushed or marred, 
possibly to such extent as to interfere with their free passage into the 
barrel; and whether they will be safe in transportation with the 
fulminate in the cartridge; also, what will be the effect on the spiral 
spring of long use and exposure in the field. I do not discover any 
important advantage of these arms over several other breech- 
loaders, as the rapidity of fire with these latter is sufficiently great for 
useful purposes, without the objection to increased weight from the 
charges in the arm itself, while the multiplication of arms and 
ammunition of different kindsand patterns and working on different 
principles is decidedly objectionable, and should, in my opinion, be 
stopped by the refusal to introduce any more, unless upon the most 
full and complete evidence of their great superiority. 

In view of the foregoing, of the very high prices asked for these 
arms, and of the fact that the government is already pledged on 
orders and contracts for nearly 73,000 breech-loading rifles and 
carbines, to the amount of two and a quarter millions of dollars, I do 
not consider it advisable to entertain or accept either of the proposi- 
tions for furnishing these arms. 


Jas. W. Ripley 
Brig. Genl. 


Possibly at Blaine’s suggestion, Warren Fisher, Jr. (another 
proprietor of the Cheney venture) wrote directly to Camer- 
7 
on: 


Hon. Simon Cameron 
Secretary of War 
Washington, December 18, 1861 
Sir: The proprietors of the Spencer repeating rifle propose to contract 
with the United States for the manufacture and delivery of 10,000 of 
said arms, with triangular bayonets and the usual appendages for 
service, at the rate of forty dollars ($40) for each rifle, complete. 
The whole number of rifles to be delivered for inspection, at the 
manufactory in Boston, within the year 1862, as follows: 
500 in the month of March. 
1,000 in each of the months of April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October and November. 
1,500 in the month of December. 
Warren Fisher Jr. 
One of the proprietors of the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 


The confidential dealings between the Secretary of the 
Navy (Gideon Welles), the Speaker of the House (James G. 
Blaine), the Assistant Secretary of War (Thomas A. Scott) and 
the influential Cheneys may never be fully known. Blaine, 
and possibly Welles, were probably unpublished stockhold- 
ers in the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, although this 
never was proven. Welles’ friendship with his Hartford 
neighbors, the Cheneys, is, however, well documented. 
Thomas Scott, although despised by Welles as incompetent, 
nevertheless was swayed by his colleagues to write a memo- 
randum to the Ordnance Department. This December 24, 
1861, message said, in part: 


INITIAL ORDERS 


. .. Contract for 10,000 Spencer breech-loading magazine rifles — 
caliber to be fixed by Ordnance Department — angular bayonets, $40 
each. Deliveries, 500 in March, and 1,000 per month thereafter, until 
contract is filled .. . 


General Ripley was overruled. Therefore, on the day after 
Christmas, 1861, he wrote a formal contract proposal to the 
Spencer proprietors:9 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, December 26, 1861 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Sir: By direction of the Secretary of War, I offer you an order for ten 
thousand (10,000) Spencer breech-loading magazine rifles, with 
angular bayonets and appendages, on the following terms and 
conditions, viz: These rifles are all to be of the same pattern and of the 
caliber .58 inch, and are to be subject to inspection and proof by such 
inspectors as the department may designate for the purpose. They are 
to be made according to a pattern to be previously submitted by you 
for examination and approval at this office, and to serve as a standard 
in the inspection, and none are to be received or paid for but such as 
are approved by the United States inspectors, as, in all respects, like, 
and equal in quality, to the standard. These rifles are to be delivered 
by you, at your armory, as follows, viz: Not less than five hundred 
(500) in March 1862 and not lessthan one thousand (1,000) per month 
thereafter, until the whole ten thousand shall have been delivered, 
and you are to have the right to deliver more rapidly than according 
to the number of guns before specified, if you can do so. In case of any 
failure to make deliveries to the extent and within the times before 
specified, you are to forfeit the right to deliver whatever number may 
be deficient in the specified number for the month in which the 
failure occurs. All these arms and appendages are to be delivered by 
you; and this order, if transferred by you to another party, is to be 
thereby forfeited. 

Payments are to be made in such funds as the Treasury Depart- 
ment may provide, for each delivery, on certificates of inspection and 
receipt by the United States inspectors, at the rate of forty ($40) for 
each arm complete, including appendages. All these arms and 
appendages are to be packed by you in good boxes with twenty (20) 
rifles and appendages in each box, for which a fair price, to be 
determined by the United States inspectors, will be allowed. Please 
signify, in writing, your acceptance or non-acceptance of this order, 
on the terms and conditions herein stated. 


James W. Ripley 
Brigadier General. 


The Company Is Formed 


General Ripley's order for 10,000 Spencer repeating rifles 
was accepted on December 31, 1861.9 For the first time, the 
Cheneys had an order sufficient to begin manufacturing the 
firearms. One must realize that at this point, they had few 
monetary commitments from backers, no building, no 
machinery, no raw material and no skilled workmen; yet 
they put up a sizeable bond and promised to deliver at least 
500 rifles in March and at least 1,000 each month thereafter! 
A deadline of ninety days to manufacture firearms would be 
impossible even with today's technology. Given the primi- 
tive industrial conditions of 1862, it simply could not be done. 

Scientific American published a cover story! on the 
Spencer repeater in the January 25, 1862, issue, but the 
magazine's involvement went beyond printing a news- 
worthy story on a radically different firearm: as many New 
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SPENCER'S BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 


England inventors had done before, Spencer had secured 
his patent through the services of the Scientific American 
Patent Agency in New York. A fee of a few dollars and the 
submission of a functional model and full mechanical 
description were all that the agency needed to assist in 
procuring letters patent. 

Meanwhile, the Cheneys prevailed upon their influential 
Boston business contacts to solicit backing from various 
financiers. They staked a large percentage of their personal 
fortune on the expectation that the rifle company could and 
would prosper. On January 23, 1862, the Spencer Repeating 
Rifle Company was incorporated in Boston, Massachu- 
setts:11 


"Certificate of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, a Corporation | 
organized under the General Laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- | 
chusetts. | - C 1 ; : 


Hundred Thousand Dollars; that the par value of the shares is One . 
Hundred Dollars each; that no amount has yet been paid in, but that | 
an assessment of One Hundred Dollars on each and every share has. | 
_been made; payable on the third day of February A.D. 1862. 


_ Joseph W. Clark President 
— Warren Fisher }т. Treasurer | 
Charles Cheney | 
Ward Cheney | 
— Directors | 


M: 


i 

4 
^ 
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The first order of business was to secure a building 
suitable to house a complete forging shop, metal and wood- 
working machinery, and various assembly stations and 
warehouse. Such a facility was located on the corner of 
Camden and Tremont Streets in Boston: the new Spencer 
Company took over occupancy of the southern end of the 
Chickering Piano-Forte Building, a structure less than eight 
years old and large enough to contain production facilities 
for thousands of rifles a month. Machinery was purchased, 
tooling manufactured and skilled workmen hired. 

By February 1862, the officials of the Spencer Company 
realized that their promise to deliver arms by March could 
not be kept; on February 4th, Fisher asked the Secretary of 
War for more time. He told of the expenditure of more than 
$100,000 and asked if the initial delivery date could be 
postponed at least one additional month.!? 


The Ordnance Commission of 1862 


The Spencer Repeating Rifle Company was not alone in 
its failure to deliver firearms to the U.S. Government as 
agreed. Overzealous ordering by the Secretary of War 
during the disorganized months following the Fort Sumter 
bombardment led to a full fiscal investigation. Judge Joseph 
Holt, Robert Dale Owen and Major P.V. Hagner were 
charged with looking into questionable firearms contracts 
amounting to more than fifty million dollars in all. 

The Spencer Company was one of 104 contractors careful- 
ly examined by the commission. Knowing that the company 
was deficient in its promise to deliver Spencer rifles and was 
in jeopardy of losing its Army contract, Fisher decided to 
cooperate in every way possible. 


THE FORMATION OF THE COMPANY 
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Proprietors of the newly formed Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company chose this building to be their Armory, in January 
1862. Officially known as the Chickering Piano-Forte Building, 
it was located on the busy corner of Tremont and Camden 
Streets, Boston. It was to be the Spencer Company's only fac- 
tory throughout their brief, six years of operation. The brick 
ate nine was originally built in the mid-1850s, and still stands, 
today 


It was during this difficult period, on April 23rd, that 
Fisher delivered a "pattern" rifle to General Ripley. It was 
an improved design, complete with blade-type extractor!? 
replacing the saw-tooth extractor on the original rifle tested 
by Major Dyer in August 1861. Ripley replied three days 
later:? 


. it appears to be well finished, but as I consider the use of 
malleable iron mountings as decidedly objectionable... I should not 
be willing to sanction its use as a model by which to make other guns.” 


Fisher responded that the firearms were of wrought iron and 
only had the appearance of malleable iron, whereupon, on 
June 9th, Ripley accepted the model as a basis for future 
deliveries. Meanwhile, Fisher continued to have problems 
with the Ordnance Commission, and addressed the group on 
April 25th: 


.. Underthe agreement... we have none ready, and can have none 
prior to July. We have all the machinery requisite to make a gun and 
we have working gauges for all parts of the gun. We have putour men 
to work on tools and have about 130 so employed. We have intended 
to turn out 50 guns per day of ten hours, when under full headway, 
and do all the work in our own shops... 
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The contract was in grave danger of cancellation, so Fisher 
made a second impassioned plea to the commission on May 
27th, part of which is excerpted here:® 


Office of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
May 27, 1862 


Gentlemen: 

. .. the sum actually paid out (up to this point) is $132,647. We 
occupy as an armory a building whose value is not less than $200,000, 
and have added thereto large improvements of a permanent charac- 
ter at great cost. With the exception of the U.S. Armory at Springfield 
and Mr. Colt’s establishment at Hartford, we claim to have the most 
extensive and completely fitted armory in the country. . . . The 
machinery and tools are particularly adapted to our rifle and utterly 
useless [for any other application]...... I propose the following: 

1. That the government pay us the amount expended for 

. machinery and tools... 

2. That the government change our order from rifles to 
carbines for the cavalry service — 6,500 carbines of the 
large size (9 pounds); 6,500 of the smaller size (61 pounds). 
The uniform price to be $30. 

... In addition to the disastrous loss to be entailed upon us by the 
suspension of our contract, the numerous artisans in our employment 
would, with their families, suffer the keenest deprivation. 


Judge Joseph Holt 
Ordnance Commissioner 


Holt, Owen and Hagner accepted Fisher’s statement and 
on May 31st, altered the terms of the December 1861, 
contract. They ordered that delivery of the initial 1,000 
Spencer rifles could be postponed until June 1862, and 1,000 
monthly thereafter. However, the total number to be deliv- 
ered was reduced from 10,000 to 7,500, a forfeiture of 25 
percent. They warned Fisher that failure to deliver the guns 
on time could further reduce the number that the govern- 
ment would ultimately accept:? 


Contract made by Chief of Ordnance with Spencer Rifle Company, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 

This contract, made and entered into this 19th day of June, 1862, 
between Warren Fisher, Jr., treasurer, of Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts, as principal, and Eben C. Stanwood, of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts, and Warren Fisher, of Roxbury, in the State 
of Massachusetts, as sureties, of the first part, and the United States, 
by Brigadier General James W. Ripley, Chief of Ordnance, acting 
under direction and by authority of the Secretary of War, for and in 
their behalf, of the second part, witnesseth, that the party of the first 
part does hereby contract and engage with the said United States to 
furnish seven thousand five hundred Spencer breech-loading maga- 
zine rifles, with angular bayonets, on the following terms and 
conditions, viz: These rifles are to be furnished with all the regular 
appendages required for the service of the arm, and are to be in all 
respects identical with a pattern to be deposited at the Ordnance 
Office by the party of the first part, and to be approved by the Chief 
of Ordnance, and to serve as a standard in the inspection. They are 
to be subject to inspection by United States inspectors in the same 
manner that United States arms are inspected, and none are to be 
received or paid for but such as pass inspection and are approved by 
the United States inspector. These seven thousand five hundred 
rifles are to be delivered at the armory where made, as follows: One 
thousand in the month of July, 1862, and not less than one thousand 
monthly thereafter until the entire seven thousand five hundred 
shall have been delivered. And the party of the first part is to have the 
right to deliver more rapidly than according to the number of rifles 
before specified, if he can do so. In case of any failure to make 
deliveries to the extent and within the times specified, the said party 
is to forfeit the right to deliver whatever number may be deficient in 
the specified number for the month in which the failure occurs. 

All these arms and appendages are to be delivered by the said 
party of the first part; and this contract, if transferred to another party, 
is to be thereby forfeited. Payments are to be made in such funds as 
the Treasury Department may provide for each delivery, on certifi- 
cates of inspection and receipt by the United States inspectors, at the 
rate of forty dollars for each arm, including appendages. 

Allthese arms and appendages are to be packed by the party of the 
first part in good and sufficient boxes of the regular pattern, with as 
many rifles and appendages in each box as the United States 
inspector shall direct, for which boxes a fair price, to be determined 
by said inspector, will be allowed. 

And the said party of the first part does further engage and 
contract, that no member of Congress, officer of the army, or any 
agent of the military service, or other person forbidden by law so to 
do, is, or shall be, admitted to any share or part of this contract or 
agreement, or to any benefit to arise thereupon. 

And it is hereby expressly provided, and this contract is upon the 
express condition that if any such member of Congress, officer of the 
army, or other person above named, is, or shall be admitted to any 
share or part of this contract, or to any benefit to arise under it, or in 
case the party of the first part shall in any respect fail to perform this 
contract on his part, except as to the number of any monthly delivery, 
the same may be, at the option of the United States, declared null and 
void, without affecting their right to recover for defaults which may 
have occurred. 

Itis further stipulated and agreed, that if any default shall be made 
by the party of the first part in delivering all or any of the articles 
mentioned in this contract, of the quality and at the times and place 
therein provided, except as to the number of any monthly delivery, 
that then, in that case, the said party will forfeit and pay to the United 
States a sum of money not exceeding seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, as agreed and liquidated damages. 

And the said United States do hereby contract and engage with the 
said party of the first part as follows: that for the articles herein 
contracted for which shall be delivered, inspected, and approved as 
aforesaid, there shall be paid to the said Warren Fisher, Jr., treasurer, 
or to Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, or their attorney, on bills in 
triplicate, made in approved form, and duly authenticated by the 
proper officers of the Ordnance Department, the sum of forty dollars 
for each musket and appendages complete, and for each packing box 
a fair price to be determined as above stated. 


Warren Fisher, Jr., Treasurer 
James W. Ripley, 

Brigadier General, 

Chief of Ordnance 


THE FORMATION OF THE COMPANY 


The next months were quiet, relative to the busy years that 
would follow. This represented a time when the planning, 
gathering of experienced gunsmiths, fabrication of unique 
machinery and securing of a suitable workplace were to 
culminate in the production of a revolutionary firearm. The 
difficulty and worry that the proprietors experienced were 
enormous. Indeed, the set-up of a complete forging shop 
with its tools, furnace, and equipment, must have been a 
problem of staggering proportions. In less than one year, 
their armory would grow to be one of the largest in America, 
yet the risk of failure and bankruptcy was ever present. 

In assembly-line fashion, dozens of separate components 
that went into a finished Spencer rifle began to accumulate. 
Subinspectors placed their marks on important parts to 
indicate their acceptance and fitness. The barrel, the most 
difficult part to fabricate, was proof-tested by Ordnance 
Department representatives using an excessive powder 
charge and multiple bullets. Finally, in December 1862, the 
first Spencer Navy and Army rifles were ready for delivery 
to the respective branches of the service. 
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CHAPTER 2. 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER NAVY RIFLES 


Model 1860 Spencer Navy Rifles 


caliber: .52 inch magazine capacity: 7 rounds 
cartridge: 56-56 Spencer magazine cut-off: none 
barrel: 30 inches, round extractor: blade type 
grooves: 6 number produced 
overall: 47 inches U.S. Navy: 803 
weight: 10 pounds other: unknown? 
produced: 1862-63 serial number range: 1 to 8007 
bayonet: sword type barrel markings: none 
cost receiver markings: 


with bayonet: $43 


ік SPENCER REPEATING 
without: $38 RIFLE Co. BOSTON, MASS. 
cartouche: none PAT’D. MARCH 6, 1860 


NOTE: 


1. An unknown, but small quantity of Spencer Model 1860 Navy rifles were sold to 
private individuals between 1863 and 1865; they bear serial numbers in the Model 
1860 carbine range, up to 61,000. 


The breechblock and lever assembly of the Model 1860 Navy 
rifle has the early, blade extractor, common to all Model 1860 
Army and Navy rifles, and Model 1860 carbines. 
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MODEL 1860 SPENCER NAVY RIFLES 


Roy Marcot collection (Serial Number 381) 
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Bureau of Ordnance 
Navy Department — Washington 
December 30th, 1862 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 
Navy Rifles; Ready for Delivery Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: The Bureau accepts the 600 rifles manufactured by you, 
А . under its order of June 22nd, 1861, for 700; and recently inspected by 
More than 18 months had passed since Captain Dahlgren Captain Chauncey. 


first tested the Spencer rifle at the Washington Navy Yard, You will deliver these 600 rifles to Commodore Missroom at the 
Boston Navy Yard, with spare parts, one cartridge box (of the pattern 


but finally, in December 1862, the Spencer Navy rifles were sent with your letter of December 23rd), and 200 cartridges for each 
ready for inspection. Captain Chauncey, a Naval Ordnance rifle. This will make 50,000 cartridges in addition to the 70,000 
Officer, was dispatched to Spencers Boston Armory to already ordered. 


Upon delivering the arms, you will obtain from the Ordnance 
Officer and forward to the Bureau the necessary receipts for the 
payment of your bills, 


examine these arms:! 


New York 
December 25, 1862 ГА. Dahlgren 
Chief of Bureau 


Captain J.A. Dahlgren 
U.S. Navy 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance 


Sir: 

I have the honor to report that in obedience to the several orders of 
the Bureau, of the 4th and 10th instant, I have inspected and proved, 
at the Spencer Rifle Manufactory, Boston, Massachusetts, 600 rifles. 

The above arms were submitted to a rigid examination previous to 
being fired, every part of the rifle being closely inspected by Mr. 
Griffith before being put together. They were afterwards fired, each 
rifle 10 times. The result has been most satisfactory in all respects, not 
only with respect to the arm itself, but also in reference to the 
ammunition, there having been but 4 failures of cartridges to explode 
in about 6,000 fires; being, I apprehend, a much less percentage than 
in the case of the ordinary percussion cap. The ammunition appears 
to have been prepared and put up with great care. 

Ido not deem it necessary to enter here into a detailed description 
of this arm, as I am informed that the Chief of the Bureau has seen 
and examined it, and that it has been submitted to a trial under his 
supervision. I consider it an excellent arm and adapted to the Naval 
service, and, in range and force, probably second to no other, and 
may be relied upon for accuracy at a distance of one-fourth or 
one-third of a mile; and, taking into view the range, rapidity of firing 
and facility of loading and unloading, constitutes. 

I think, one of the most effective arms in use. The arm is very 
strongly and compactly made and no accident, even of the most 
trivial nature, occurred in a single instance. They were fired occa- 
sionally, at the rate of eight times in 11 seconds, and the operation in 
all cases complete, with no foulness visible. The joints of all parts of 
the piece are very close, preventing even the introduction of sand 
therein. After being fired, they were taken to pieces, cleaned and 
re-examined, and found to be in perfect order. 

I can, therefore, recommend them without hesitation, and would 
advise their acceptance. They have been packed in boxes of 10 each, 
with all the accompanying implements, such as bayonets, brushes, 
cleaning rods and screwdrivers, and are ready for delivery. 

In the original proof of the barrels of the above rifles, they were 
fired with a cylindrical ball, the first charge of powder being 280 
grains, the second 250 grains. Of 700 barrels proved, but one burst, 
and that was discovered to have a flaw. Mr. Griffith says the steel is 
of a most superior quality, and the iron, of which the other parts of the 
piece are made, of the best Norway. The charge of powder in the 
present cartridge is 34 grains, while that of the Hartford rifle [Sharps 
New Model 1859] is 64 (and with a linen, rather than a metallic 
cartridge). Of course, much of the force and penetration due to this 
rifle is the result of the fulminate combined with the charge. 


JNO. 5. Chauncy 
Captain U.S. Navy 
On Ordnance Duty 


Captain Da for t f the rifl Production sight found on all Model 1860 Spencer Navy and Army rifles, 
p hlgren wrote a formal acceptance ө e es and Model 1860 carbines. Calibrated for 800 yards, although they were 


to the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company:! accurate only to about one third that distance. 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER NAVY RIFLES 


The actual delivery of many of the Spencer Navy rifles to 
the Bureau of Ordnance & Hydrography did not take place 
until nearly two months after their official acceptance. 
Naval records, as shown in Figure 2-1, list the following 


information on that initial delivery: 


FIGURE 2-1. Initial Delivery of Spencer Navy Rifles 


Place of delivery 
Feb. 3, 1863 | Charleston Navy Yard 


Newport Academy 


Charlestown Navy Yard 


Philadelphia Navy Yard 


Shortly after the delivery of the first Navy rifles, the 
Spencer Company had second thoughts about the price that 
they had set a year and a half earlier. Therefore, on January 
13th, they wrote to the Bureau of Ordnance & Hydrography 
and requested cost comparisons with other firearms that the 


Ordnance items 


2 Spencer rifles at $43 each. ` 


450 No. 56 Spencer rimfire 
cartridges, at $20 per 
thousand. 


1 Spencer rifle at $43. 1,105 
cartridges at $20 рег 
thousand. 200 additional 
cartridges. 


600 Spencer rifles and spare 
parts at $43 each. 60 packing 
boxes at $3 each. 120 
cartridge cases (leather) at 
$75 each. 180 boxes of 
cartridges of 1,000 each at $20 
per thousand. 600 packing 
boxes for the cartridges at $2 
each. And a charge of $40.45 
for lead and powder 
expended proving barrels. 


100 Spencer rifles at $43 
each. 10 packing boxes at $3 
each. 20 boxes of cartridges 
of 1,008 each at $20 per 
thousand. 20 cartridge cases 
(leather) at $75 each. 100 
cartridge boxes at $1 each. 6 
cases for same at $2 each. 


Navy was receiving. Dahlgren answered this request! 


Beneath the muzzle end of all Spencer 
Navy rifles was a bayonet lug for the 
sword-type bayonet. 


Bureau of Ordnance & Hydrography 
Washington, D.C. 
January 16, 1863 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 

In answer to your letter of the 13th instant, relative to the price of 
rifles, the Bureau would inform you that at the time the agreement 
was made with you, it was paying the Sharps Rifle Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, the following prices: 

Rifles, including labor, bayonet and spare parts — $43.00 
Cartridges (per thousand) — $20.00 
Gun boxes — $3.00 each 
Cartridge boxes — $.75 each 
Dahlgren 


Consequently, the Spencer Company decided to keep the 
price at the earlier level, rather than increasing to meet 
actual costs. 


The Spencer lock: shown assembled the bridl 
the sear (C), and the mainspring (D) PE ESSE ы IE 
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Spencer the Inventor Becomes a 
Salesman 


As no new orders had been received from either the Army 
or Navy since 1861, Spencer left his mechanical experiments 
in Boston, and traveled west to the battle area. The stated 
premise of his journey was to acquaint commanders with the 
proper functioning of his unique weapon, but clearly, he was 
expected to secure additional orders for guns. Without new 
sustaining contracts, the Boston machinery would stop and 
skilled workmen would seek employment elsewhere. Even 
a temporary halt could bring a premature end to the young 
company. Spencer, therefore, traveled to Washington, bear- 
ing the following letter from the Secretary of the Navy: 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
February 20, 1863 


Captain J.A. Dahlgren 
Bureau of Ordnance 


Sir: 

Permit me to introduce Mr. C.M. Spencer, the inventor of the rifle 
which we have furnished your department. We have thought it 
advisable to send Mr. Spencer to various parts of the country where 
our rifle has been sent by the government. He is going to Columbus, 
Ohio, to explain the workings of the arm and its construction to a 
regiment that will be armed with it. We would like to have him, if 
deemed expedient by you, visit such gunboats of the Mississippi fleet 
as have the rifle. If this should have your approval, please furnish 
him with the necessary credentials to enable him to do so. If there is 
any other point where the rifles are to be used, that you would like 
him to visit, then inform him of it. He will, if possible, visit such places 
on his return from the west. As our arm is different from others now 
in service, we have thought it advisable to send Mr. Spencer on a visit 
of explanation. 


Welles 


The Navy Bureau of Ordnance & Hydrography approved 
Spencer's trip to the Western Flotilla and provided him with 
an official letter of introduction to Naval Unit Comman- 
ders: 


Bureau of Ordnance 
Navy Department 
Washington City 
February 24, 1863 


Senior Naval Officer 
Cairo, Illinois 


Sir: 

The Bureau desires vou to afford to Mr. Spencer, the inventor of 
the breech-loading rifle of that name, such facilitiesas you may deem 
advisable, in any examinations or instructions he may wish to make, 
or impart, with the lot of arms forwarded to Cairo for service in the 
Flotilla. 


J.A. Dahlgren 
Chief of Bureau 


Not much is known of Spencer's trip west, but it can be 
surmised that he traveled from one Naval installation to 
another. Spencer rifles had already been delivered through 
normal supply channels to various ships on the inland 
waterways, in relatively small lots of several dozen or less. 
Their purpose was to provide small arms firepower to 
retaliate against enemy sharpshooters on the river banks. 
They would also augment standard Naval weaponry, 
including boarding axes, pistols and cutlasses. 

Spencer was unsuccessful in his attempts to secure addi- 
tional orders for Spencer Navy rifles. Despite this, he 
continued the sales and instructional tour to both Army and 
Navy units from February of 1863, returning to the Boston 
factory in April. 


Additional Navy Contracts 


In August 1863, the Naval Bureau of Ordnance tendered 
a second order to the Spencer Company:! 


Bureau of Ordnance & Hydrography 
Washington, D.C. 
August 14, 1863 


Sirs: 

The Bureau desires you to furnish and deliver to the Ordnance 
Yard here, marked for the USS Eutaw, and as soon as possible, 100 
Spencer repeating rifles and 100 cartridges for each rifle. It is 
understood by the Bureau that the price is to be the same as last paid 
you, and the rifles subject to the same visual examination and tests as 
before. 


Aulick 
Adjutant to Bureau 


Coincidentally, on the same day, Aulick wrote another 
directive to the Spencer Company ! 


Bureau of Ordnance & Hydrography 
Washington, D.C. 
August 14, 1863 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Sirs: 

The Bureau has directed 30 Spencer repeating rifles to be sent to 
you from the Ordnance Yard which have been damaged in a wreck. 
You will please cause these arms to be put in complete order and 
returned to the Ordnance Yard as soon as possible. 


Aulick 
Adjutant to Bureau 


These arms were subsequently repaired and returned to 
the Washington Ordnance Yard on September 11, 1863. The 
cost of repair of the 30 Spencer Navy rifles was fixed at $6.50 
each, plus a small fee for cartage. 

Meanwhile, work commenced on the order for 100 rifles. 
The Navy Bureau of Ordnance made it clear that bayonets 
were neither necessary, nor desired. It has long been a 
question whether these firearms were the Spencer Navy 
type with bayonet lug, or the Army type, without such 
provision. Surviving examples indicate that they were, in 
fact, the Navy type. After 1865, many rifles from this contract 
were stamped bv Navy inspectors and armorers with a 
characteristic anchor on the barrel. The rifles cost $38 each, 
plus $.75 for each of 10 packing crates and shipping between 
Boston and the Washington Navy Yard. 


Prototype, large frame Spencer Navy rifle. Fabricated in the Boston Armory 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER NAVY RIFLES 


in early 1862, this repeater is unmarked and has no serial number. It hasa 


Sharps New Model 1859 barrel, front sight and rounded bayonet hg 30 inch, 


.52 caliber barrel. 47 inches overall. Weight, 9 lbs., 12 oz. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


The delivery of these 100 rifles on August 18, 1863, was 
followed one month later with the final wartime Spencer 
Navy contract, for an additional 200 Spencer repeating 
rifles, without bavonet. The order was filled from stock on 
hand, but these were of the Model 1860 Army style. They 
were delivered to the Washington Navy Yard on September 
17th. Subsequent Navy orders for ammunition, cartridge 
boxes and bayonet scabbards did continue throughout the 
rest of the war.” For a complete listing, see Figure 2-2. 


Figure 2-2. Additional Deliveries of Spencer Navy Rifles 


Place of delivery 


Sept. 17, 1863] Washington Ordnance Yard} 200 Spencer rifles and 
spare parts at $35 each. 
20 packing boxes at $3 
each. 20,160 No. 56 
Spencer rimfire car- 
tridges at $23.75 per 
thousand. 20 boxes for 
cartridges at $.75 each. 


Oct. 3,1863 | Washington Ordnance Yard] 100 cartridge boxes 
(leather) at $1.25 each. 1 


packing box at $2. 


Nov. 6, 1863 | Washington Ordnance Yard| 200 cartridge boxes 
(leather) at $1.25 each. 2 
packing boxes at $2 


each. 


Jan. 15, 1864 | Philadelphia Navy Yard 1 box of 1,512 No. 56 
Spencer rimfire car- 
tridges at $25 рег 


thousand. 1 packing box 
at $1. 


Apr. 8, 1864 10 boxes of Spencer 
cartridges of 1,008 each 
at $30 per thousand. 10 
packing boxes at $.75 


each. 


Washington Ordnance Yard 


May 7, 1864 | Washington Ordnance Yard| 20 boxes of Spencer 
cartridges of 1,008 each 
at $30 per thousand. 20 
packing boxes at $.75 


each. 


June 18, 1864| New York Navy Yard 25 bayonet scabbards at 
$2 each. 1 packing box 


at $.75. 
July 29, 1864 


Cairo Navy Yard 


25 boxes of Spencer 
cartridges of 1,008 each 
at $40 per thousand. 25 
packing boxes at $.75 
each. 
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This smull print stamping is found on the top of the receiver of all Model 
1860 rifles and carbines: 


SPENCER REPEATING 


RIFLE CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
PAT’ D. MARCH 6, 1860 


The Navy Bureau of Ordnance placed one last order for 
Spencer Navy rifles several years after the war ended. The 
order originated in the following letter? 


Navy Department 
Washington, D.C. 
July 16, 1867 


Sir: 

You will have prepared to be sent out in the Piscatagua, as a 
present to the Prime Minister of Siam, 6 Sharps breech-loading rifles 
and 6 Spencer repeating rifles, with a suitable number of cartridges 
for each. 


G. Welles 
Secretary of Navy 


Navy records indicate that the Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company delivered these 6 Navy rifles with bayonet (@ $43 
each), black walnut rifle cases (@ $36.50), a rifle packing 
crate (@ $3.50), 5 boxes of Spencer cartridges of 1,008 each 
(@ $25 per thousand) and 5 packing boxes for the cartridges 
(@ $.90 each). The shipment was delivered to the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard on August 27, 1867. Unfortunately, the records do 
not specify the type or model of these rifles, nor do they list 
the caliber of the Spencer ammunition. Until such time as 
one of these guns is found, we can only speculate that they 
were the Spencer Company’s latest model, M1867, cham- 
bered for the .50 caliber, No. 52 rimfire cartridge (56-52 
Spencer). 

Today, Model 1860 Spencer Navy rifles, although scarce, 
are sometimes encountered in remarkably good condition. 
To understand why, one may refer to early Naval mainte- 
nance procedures: 
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Ordnance Instructions for the U.S. Navy, published in 1866,5 
lists the following maintenance and repair regulation: 


a) Naval firearm inspectors should stamp all muskets, carbines and 
pistols with a Navy anchor. This stamping should be placed on the 
top of the barrel, near the breech. 

b) All firearms in storage, or returned from ships, will be stamped with 
an anchor before being re-issued. 

c) The ship captain will assure that all small arms are carefully cleaned 
and wiped dry after every exercise, or use, before they are put away. 

d) He will strictly prohibit them from being marked, or otherwise de- 
faced in any manner. 


Occasionally Spencer Navy rifles are found with a hard 
transparent coating on both the stock and exposed metal parts. 
This finish was not applied at the Spencer factory. Naval Ord- 
nance Instructions directed the armorers to protect small arms 
with a lacquer coating? The instructions called for a mixture of 
13 pounds of beeswax, 13 gallons of turpentine spirits and 1 
gallon of boiled linseed oil. They were mixed together and 
heated, then the liquid was applied to all exterior gun parts. 
Evidence indicates that many Spencer Navy rifles never re- 
ceived this protection. Likewise, many are noted without the 
aforementioned Naval anchor. None are known with an inspec- 
tor’s cartouche, but some have a small 1/16 inch C stamping on 
the left side of the stock and under the forestock. It is not known 
whether this was a factory subinspector’s mark, or one applied 
by Naval inspectors during the initial acceptance. 


FOOTNOTES 


National Archives of the United States. Record Group 74: Navy Bureau of Ordnance & 
Hydrography. Entry 5: Miscellaneous Letters Sent. 

М.А. RG 74. E145: Correspondence regarding the examination of inventions. 

N.A. RG 74. E22: Miscellaneous Letters Received. 

Miscellaneous documents and letters from the estate of C.M. Spencer, as donated to the 
Windsor Historical Society, Windsor, Connecticut, by his daughter, Vesta Spencer Taylor. 
Ordnance Instructions For The U.S. Navy. Government Printing Office. 1866. 
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CHAPTER о, 
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Model 1860 Spencer Army Rifles 
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caliber: 
cartridge: 
barrel: 
grooves: 
overall: 
weight: 
produced: 
bayonet: 
cost: 
cartouche: 


.52 inch 

56-56 Spencer 
30 inches, round 
6 

47 inches 

10 pounds 
1863-64 

angular type 
$402 


ivi [DAP] 


or both. 


NOTES: 


Roy Marcot collection (serial number 8474). 


magazine capacity: 7 rounds 
magazine cut-off: none 
extractor: blade type 
number produced 
U.S. Army: 11,471 
U.S. Navy: 200 
other: 2,000 (est.) 
serial number range: 1000 to 11,000 and 
22,000 to 24,000 (est.) 


receiver markings: 


SPENCER REPEATING 
RIFLE Co. BOSTON, MASS. 
PAT’D. MARCH 6, 1860 


1. Inaddition to the Army rifles in the serial number ranges listed above, an additional 
2,000 or so were intermixed into the Model 1860 carbine serial number range (12,000 


to 61,000). 


2. The Model 1860 Army rifle initially c fot $40, later reduced to $35, under the contracts 
of September 28, 1863, and May 7, 1 


The Civil War marked an era of profound change for ' 


America and- for the world. Historians have called the 
conflict the first modern war, because it was a turning point 
in mobile battlefield tactics and the beginning of mass 
concentrations of firepower. It marked the end of the 
percussion, muzzle-loading rifle and the birth of the modern 
cartridge firearm. This was a momentous time that marked 
the advent of the breechloading repeating rifle. 

When the cannon first fired on Fort Sumter at 4:30 a.m. on 
April 12th, 1861, the Union Army was ill-equipped to mount 
any prolonged offensive. Politicians and generals agreed 
that it would take only a few short months and fewer than 
250,000 troops to “whip those rebels back into line!" Nothing 
would prove further from the truth. At this point, the 
northern forces had neither trained troops nor the proper 
weapons to wage war. The Ordnance Department had more 
than a half million muzzle-loading arms on hand, but most 
were antiquated smoothbore muskets. These were scarcely 
accurate to 100 yards, and almost worthless past 300 yards. 
The arms situation was indeed grim. 


As weeks passed into months, each battle made it more 
evident to the North that this would be a prolonged, difficult 
war. As more and more troops were mustered into service, 
the demand for quality firearms increased. There were just 
too few effective arms in the Union arsenals to go around. 
Those fortunate troops that had brought their own with them 
from home were often better armed than their fellow 
soldiers who were issued smoothbore muzzle-loaders. The 
situation deteriorated quickly as the demand became criti- 
cal, with whole units of raw, unseasoned troops becoming 
frightened and demoralized. 

Because of the urgency the Ordnance Department turned 
to private firearms manufacturers and dealers to supply 
weapons to the Federal troops. The Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts was just such a compa- 
ny. Theirrifle was literally unknown, untried and unproven, 
but unlike the others, destined for glory. 

The initial army contract with the Spencer Company was 
for 10,000 repeating rifles, at a cost of $40 each, signed on 
December 26th, 1861. It called for delivery of no fewer than 
500 rifles in March, and 1,000 in each subsequent month 
until the contract expired. These were reasonable terms, 
issued by a government that was desperate to equip its 
troops. 


(Herb Peck Jr. Photo Collection] 
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Whatthe Ordnance Department did not know was that the 
Spencer Company entered into this contract totally unpre- 
pared to fulfill its terms. Alas, only hand-built tool room 
models of the Spencer repeater actually existed at that point. 

Despite the expenditure of more than $135,000, no produc- 
tion firearms would be ready for many long months, and the 
Spencer Company was close to forfeiting the entire contract. 
The workers toiled feverishly through the summer months 
and into the fall of 1862. The workrooms of the Chickering 
Pianoforte Building on the corner of Tremont and Camden 
Streets in downtown Boston echoed with the sounds of a 
forging shop, primitivesteam engines and clattering machin- 
ery. The firearm destined to become the most important of 
the entire Civil War was finally under production. 


. 


намаар 
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The Spencer Repeater: An Initial Trial By 
Fire 


In the years following the Civil War, it became the custom 
for veterans to gather and share their recollections of the 
conflict. Colonel Benjamin W. Crowninshield of the First 
Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry Volunteers was asked to 
compile his unit’s glorious history. Like many hundreds of 
other regimental histories written in this period, the com- 
pleted book makes for rather dull reading. They remain 
important, not for their literary style, but for the archival 
record of events that shaped our nation’s history. Most are 
devoid of excitement, but some, like Crowninshield’s, give 
us a glimpse of history that might have been forgotten. 

In late 1862, the First Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry 
Volunteers was engaging rebel forces in the rolling hillside 
near Smithfield, Maryland. Colonel Crowninshield remem- 
bers: 


The most important reconnaissance occurred on October 16th, when 
a detail of five hundred men crossed the Potomac, with a considera- 
ble force of infantry and artillery under General A.A. Humphreys. 
The whole cavalry detail wasin command of Major Curtis, who, with 
eighteen men went ahead to Smithfield. After ascertaining what he 
desired, he retreated on the main body, followed by a large force of 
the enemy’s cavalry, and a pretty skirmish ensued. With his eighteen 
men he came near capturing General Lee who happened to be there. 

Here the first Spencer rifle, a handmade one, was used effectively 
in the hands of Sergeant Lombard of Company F. He had formerly 
been employed at the Smith and Wesson factory at Springfield, and 
was an expert in guns. It became, afterwards, a famous weapon — the 
first magazine gun. 


According to this account — the famous Spencer repeater, 
which was to become the most sought-after cavalry gun of 
the entire war, had its initial trial by fire here, in Maryland. 
Just who Sergeant Lombard was, and how it could be that he 
should have this gun months before any were delivered to 
the Ordnance Department, remains an enigma. 

We know that Spencer was employed at the N.P. Ames 
Company of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts and later at the 
Colt Factory in Hartford, Connecticut. Could Lombard have 
been there too? Itisunfortunate that nowhere in his memoirs 
did C.M. Spencer make mention of him. 

It is ironic that Lombard's unit did not officially receive 
their Spencer repeaters from the Ordnance Department 
until November 1864. Evidently, the unit was on a very low 
priority as thousands of Spencer rifles and carbines had 
been delivered to the troops by this late date. 

The war was not kind to Sergeant Lombard. At age 26 he 
had mustered into the unit as it was formed at Springfield, 
Massachusetts on September 7th, 1861. As a result of contin- 
uous gallantry, he was awarded a field commission on May 
30th, 1863 and promoted to 2nd Lieutenant. At New Hope 
Church, Virginia on November 27th, 1863, while rescuing a 
badly wounded soldier, Lt. Lombard was killed by a single 
rifle shot. The whereabouts of his prized, handmade Spen- 
cer rifle remains a mystery to this day. 


————————— »—e-9-9— ee OOOO 


Although the Spencer Navy contract of June 1861, was 
signed six months before the Army contract, it was the 
Army that accepted delivery first. The initial receipt of 
500 Model 1860 Army rifles was made on December 31, 
1862, at a cost of $40 each. Army deliveries on this con- 
tract continued for another half year, as shown below: 


Figure 3-1. Delivery of Model 1860 Spencer Army Rifles to 
the Ordnance Department, in Fulfillment of the 
Initial Contract of December 26, 1861 


Date of delivery 


December 31, 1862 $20,000 
January 17, 1863 $20,000 
February 23, 1863 $48,000 
April 13, 1863 $60,000 
April 22, 1863 $20,000 
April 29, 1863 $20,000 


May 9, 1863 $20,000 
May 19, 1863 $20,000 
May 30, 1863 $20,000 
June 9, 1863 $20,000 


$20,000 
$12,080 


total $300,080* 


* Plus $113.79, as the cost of material furnished in proving 7,510 barrels; less $22.75 for the cost of 
inspection of 1,664 barrels. 


June 16, 1863 
June 20, 1863 


Lal pus À 


The first recorded shipment of these Spencer repeaters to 
Federal troops took place about three weeks later, on 
January 19, 1863. Major P.V. Hagner, Ordnance Department 
Inspector of Contract Arms, sent the first 1,000 Spencer 
Army rifles received to the Columbus, Ohio, Arsenal. In 
turn, these were issued to the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Indepen- 
dent Companies of Ohio Sharpshooters.? 

The Ordnance Department took several months to ware- 
house, assign and ship the remaining Spencer rifles to units 
in the field. Even though most Federal soldiers were ill- 
armed in this pre-Gettysburg era, the Ordnance Department 
had little, if any, confidence in metallic cartridge firearms. In 
1861, General Ripley, Chief of Ordnance, had been ordered 
by his superiors to accept the Spencer rifle contract, but now 
that they were on hand he was under no direct order to 
hasten their delivery to the field. Indeed, many of the 
repeaters would remain in storage and not reach the troops 
until shortly before the Gettysburg campaign in July 1863. 


Major General 
William S. Rosecrans 


The utility and function of the Spencer rifle was literally 
unknown at this time, despite the Scientific American cover 
article of January 1862. As noted in the preceding chapter, 
proprietors of the Spencer Company decided to send the 
soft-spoken inventor, Christopher M. Spencer, to the west- 
ern battlefields to market their firearm to both Army and 
Navy commanders. Now 30 years of age, Spencer, traveling 
alone, carried a sample rifle and sufficient ammunition to 
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demonstrate it to Union field commanders. In February 
1863, he journeyed by train and on horseback to the Army of 
the Cumberland, which was encamped near Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. His expense report for the trip shows that he ate 
no breakfast, spent 50 cents for lunch, 25 cents for supper and 
budgeted one dollar a night for Pullman fare while traveling 
by train. No funds were allocated for entertainment or 
gratuities. 

One of the Union Commanders most impressed with 
Spencer’s new repeater was Major General Rosecrans, who 
responded by petitioning for several thousand rifles from the 
Ordnance Department. A few weeks later, a reply came from 
the Chief of Ordnance, indicating that he would ship Rose- 
crans two thousand Spencer rifles from the original order of 
7,500:2 


Ordnance Office 
Washington 
April 15, 1863 


Major General Rosecrans 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Two thousand Spencer rifles have been ordered to be sent to the 
Louisville Depot, subject to your order. One thousand will be sent in 
about two weeks and the balance in about three weeks thereafter. 
This is as soon as they can be made. 


J.W. Ripley 
Brig-Genl. 


While on his battlefield sales tour Spencer demonstrated 
the firepower and ease of loading his rifle to several lesser 
military commanders, including Colonel John T. Wilder. 
The 33-year-old commander had received permission to 
mount his infantry in February 1863, but his men still lacked 
a common firearm. The shoulder arms which many of his 
men brought from home varied so greatly ammunition could 
not be supplied efficiently. Wilder had first approached the 
New Haven Arms Company in March 1863, requesting 900 
lever-action Henry rifles, but the factory was unable to fill 
this order. As an alternative, Wilder turned to the visiting 
inventor, C.M. Spencer. The purchase Wilder proposed was 
to be entirely private, without involvement of the Army 
Ordnance Department. His men were ready to spend $35 
each, of their own money, for Spencer repeating rifles. 

To secure funds for the purchase, Wilder wrote to bankers 
in his home town, Greensburg, Indiana. In short order, they 
lent the money and each mounted infantryman signed a 
promissory note to repay the bank. Wilder co-signed for 
them, risking both his reputation and his personal fortune on 
an untried, unproven repeating rifle. 

Unfortunately, this was to be the only order Spencer 
received during his difficult winter trek to the western battle 
area. Despite numerous demonstrations to Army and Navy 
commanders, only Colonel Wilder saw fit to present an 
order. The estimated 1,400 rifles ordered were too few to 
have made Spencer's arduous trip a financial success. The 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company was in grave danger of 
bankruptcy if it failed to secure immediate, sizeable govern- 
ment orders for firearms. 
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To make matters worse, on March 2, 1863, General Ripley The Massachusetts Breechloader Trials of 


wrote:* 1863 
Ordnance Department Partial economic relief came to the Spencer Company in 
Washington, D.C. May 1863, when the State of Massachusetts held a test of 
March 2, 1863 various breechloaders to choose the one most suitable for its 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company own troops. More often than not, state-supported troops 
Boston, Massachusetts went to war either unarmed, or carried substandard firearms 
Sirs: of every size, shape and description brought from home by 
The contract for Spencer rifles made 19th June 1862 was for 7,500 the individual soldiers. Many states, like Massachusetts, 
at $40 each; to be delivered 1,000 in July 1862 and 1,000 monthly were hard pressed to secure serviceable weapons of any 


thereafter until the whole 7,500 were delivered. Failure to deliver at : : 
the specified time will bring about a forfeiture of the right to deliver type, though they tried domestically abd abroad. 


all that are deficient. The time, as specified in the contract for After numerous refusals for arms from the Federal gov- 
delivering the whole 7,500, has expired. Only 2,201 have been ernment, the State of Massachusetts conducted a trial of 25 
delivered. I cannot consider it expedient to continue the breechloading rifles and carbines at Camp Meigs, near 


manufacture under the contract. à à ; 
Readville.? The Spencer repeating rifle proved superior to 


J.W. Ripley allothers in accuracy, firepower and ease of loading, and the 
Brig-General State proceeded to order 2,000 for its militia. This contract 
Chief of Ordnance 


constituted the fourth largest order for the Spencer Company 
and came at a most welcome time. It would tide the firm over 
until Federal government contracts would be forthcoming. 


A long forgotten incident occurred or. Christmas day, 
1861, involving Colonel Hiram Berdan, о: U.S. Sharp- 
shooter fame. Seeking quality firearms for his men, 
Berdan had a potentially serious mishap with an ear- 
ly, prototype Spencer rifle. Although he recovered, he 
did not order the seven-shooters for his sharp- 
shooters. It would not be until mid-1863 that he would 
again request Spencers, but without success in having 
them issued. 


Trial By Combat: Hoover’s Gap 


The best possible promotion for Spencer rifles occurred in 
an obscure location in Tennessee, about 50 miles northwest 
of Chattanooga. On June 24, 1863, Colonel Wilder’s Mounted 
Infantry Brigade, brandishing newly-arrived Spencer rifles, 
was sent forward to open Hoover’s Gap for General Thomas’ 
XIV Corps. Fighting both dismounted and on horseback, 
Wilder’s men sustained such a volume of firepower that the 
opposing forces, under Confederate General Bragg, mistak- 
enly believing themselves to be outnumbered, took their 
losses and retreated. The Spencer repeater, with its inherent 
ability to make one trooper equal to seven carrying muz- 
zleloaders, had its first large scale trial by fire.® 

Word of Wilder’s unprecedented firepower traveled fast 
throughout military channels. Colonel John T. Wilder’s 
“Hatchet Brigade” was renamed “Тһе Lightning Brigade,” 
and would go down in history as the first military unit to fight 
and win a major battle with repeating rifles.” 

Months later, basking in the glow of victory upon victory 
with the new repeaters, Wilder wrote: 


Model 1860 Spencer Army rifle, serial number 5794, with barrel marked: 
Co.A, Мо. 25, 123 Ill. Used at Hoover's Gap by a member of Wilder's 


Lightning Brigade. 
Charles G. Worman collection and photos. 
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Greensburg, Ind., 
November 28th, 1863. 


Agent Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 

Your favor, requesting my opinion concerning your Repeating 
Rifle came to hand, and in reply I am happy to state, as the result of 
about eight months constant practice with them, that I believe them 
to be the best arm for army use that I have ever seen. My Brigade of 
Mounted Infantry have repeatedly routed and driven largely superi- 
or forces of rebels, in some instances five or six times our number and 
this result is mainly due to our being armed with the Spencer 
Repeating Rifle. Since using this gun we have never been driven a 
single rod by any kind of force or number of the enemy. At Hoover's 
Gap, in Tennessee, on June 24th, 1863, one of my regiments fairly 
defeated a rebel brigade of five regiments, they admitting a loss of 
over five hundred, whilst our loss was forty-seven. 

My experience is that no line of men, who come within 50 yards of 
another force armed with the Spencer Repeating Rifle, can either get 
away alive, or reach them with a charge, as in either case they are 
certain to be destroyed by the terrible fire poured into their ranks by 
cool men thus armed. 

My men feel as if it is impossible to be whipped, and the 
confidence inspired by these arms added to their terribly destructive 
capacity, fully quadruples the effectiveness of my command. 

If the government would expend the large sums now used to 
induce men to enlist, in arming the men now in the field with this 
kind of weapon, the rebellion would be, in my opinion, speedily 
crushed, by the only means that it can be destroyed by, viz: the 
destruction of the rebel armies, for it is not in human nature to 
withstand the dreadful effects of a well-directed fire from men thus 
armed. The gun has been put to the severest tests this past summer, 
and fully sustains all the claims made for it. 

I believe that the ammunition used is the cheapest kind for the 
service, as it does not wear out in the cartridge boxes and has the 
quality of being water-proof — the men of my command carry 100 
rounds of ammunition in their saddle bags, and in two instances went 
into a fight immediately after swimming their horses across streams 
12 feet deep and it is very rare that a single cartridge fails to fire. 

Asa sample of their value, the contrast in numbers of prisoners lost 
and taken by my command is a good criterion — our captures since 
Aprillast number over twenty-eight hundred officers and men — our 
losses in prisoners for the same period number only six men. 


John T. Wilder, 
Col. 17th Ind., Com'g 1st Brig. 
Mounted Infantry, 

Army of the Cumberland. 


AOI 
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Spencer Rifles at Gettysburg 


By the summer of 1863, thousands of Model 1860 Spencer 
repeating rifles had been delivered to Federal mounted 
infantry and cavalry units. The famous three day battle of 
Gettysburg, which would later be called the turning point of 
the war, was about to be staged. The use of massed firepower 
in this pivotal confrontation has been well documented, but 
it is not as well known that George Armstrong Custer, 
Boy-General, commanded Michigan Cavalry troopers 
armed with Model 1860 Spencer Army rifles. Custer’s 2nd 
Brigade, consisting of the 1st, 5th, 6th and 7th Michigan 
Cavalry Regiments, were armed with a variety of weapons, 
including Sharps and Burnside single shot carbines, and 
Spencer seven-shot repeating rifles. 


Brigadier General 
George A. Custer 


On July 3rd, 1863, the third and fateful day of the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, Confederate General Robert E. Lee ordered 
his cavalry, under J.E.B. Stuart, to sweep the right flank of 
General Meade’s Union Forces and attack the rear. Stuart, 
one of Lee’s most brilliant officers, did not anticipate the 
Union cavalry’s blocking force of General Mc. M. Gregg’s 
Division. Encountering initial resistance, Stuart ordered his 
cavalry forward. Custer’s 5th Michigan troopers, armed with 


479 Spencer repeating rifles, 639 forty-four caliber revolvers 
and 578 sabres, dismounted to skirmish. The mass of small 
arms fire that poured from Custer’s forward unit completely 
disrupted Stuart’s advance, and the Confederate officers 
misinterpreted the size of the opposing force. Unaccustomed 
to the rapid fire from their Spencer rifles, the Michigan 
troopers soon expended their ammunition and had to with- 
draw. 

Custer, in the best cavalry tradition, seized the opportunity 
and attacked the halted Confederate cavalry with a murder- 
ous mounted assault by his 7th Michigan troops. With sabres 
flailing, his men caught Stuart’s cavalry completely by 
surprise and drove them back. This action led to what would 
later be called the greatest cavalry charge and engagement 
in the western hemisphere. 

Outnumbered nearly three to one, Custer’s 1st Michigan, 
armed with 213 Sharps carbines, 38 Burnside carbines, 353 
forty-four caliber revolvers and 319 cavalry sabres, charged 
forward and struck the opposing Confederate cavalrymen 
witha collision so violent that horsemen went into each other 
head-on, crushing man and horse, as others came from 
behind. Both forces reeled from the impact and fell back. 
The Confederate flanking movement failed. Stuart was 
unable to support Lee’s frontal assault, spearheaded by 
Pickett's charge, and the Confederate push into the North 
ended in failure. Had Stuart been successful in gaining 


-access to the Union rear, he may have been able to neutralize 


the Union batteries that decimated Pickett’s infantrymen in 
their mile long, uphill charge across the cornfield. 

Without Custer’s aggressive actions, supported by the 
firepower of Spencer repeaters, the Confederate Army 
might have been victorious on the final day of the Gettysburg 
campaign, and would have had an unblocked avenue east- 
ward to the Capitol in Washington. At long last, the proof that 
was needed to convince General Ripley of the value of the 
Spencer repeater was at hand. Documented evidence of the 
success of the Spencer rifle, from Hoover’s Gap to the 
cavalry fields of Gettysburg, was manifest.? 


Spencer’s Slide-Action Patent of May 26, 
1863 


The most unusual, and least known of Spencer’s inven- 
tions, was a slide-action firearm. On May 26, 1863, he was 
issued U.S. patent #38,702 for a repeating firearm which 
differed dramatically from his lever action design. The new 
invention operated by a simple push-pull slide handle on the 
receiver: 


As the handle is drawn to the rear, the breechblock 
descends and the extractor grasps the rim of the empty 
cartridge case, pulling it from the chamber. When the 
block reaches its maximum height, the buttstock maga- 
zine comes in direct line with the chamber. The maga- 
zine spring behind the cartridges pushes them forward, 
and the front one enters the chamber. 


Roy Marcot collection. 


2. 


3. 
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As the slide handle is pushed forward, the breechblock 
descends and its face presses against the rim of the 
chambered cartridge. In the last phase of the handle’s 
forward travel, the breechblock reverses and ascends. 
Concurrently, the ejector moves forward and upward, 
positioning itself above the seated cartridge rim. 

To fire the rifle, the shooter had only to cock the hammer 
and pull the trigger. 


Imagine, for a moment, that Spencer had continued to 


develop the push-pull design in 1863. If he had had the 
foresight to fabricate a simple mechanical linkage from the 
handle to the hammer, then he could have developed a true 
pump action repeater. Unfortunately, nowhere in Spencer’s 
written records is there further information on this unique 
invention. Indeed, the patent model may be the only tangible 
evidence of this design, as no rifle based on this principle is 
known. 
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Lincoln’s Choice? 


Much has been written about the Spencer repeater being 
Lincoln’s choice, yet nothing could have been further from 
the truth! In reality, Lincoln was at first quite displeased with 
the reliability of the Spencer rifle. Early in August 1863, 
Major General Hurlbut had petitioned his commander to 
mount his infantry troops and arm them with the Spencer 
"Navy" rifle. His request to acquire this cross-service weap- 
on was denied: 


Washington 
August 1, 1863 


Major-General Hurlbut, Memphis, Tenn.: 
You have authority to mount infantry, but the arms they are to use 
must be such as the Ordnance Department can furnish. The proposi- 


tion to permit them to purchase Spencer’s Navy rifles cannot be 
entertained. 


H.W. Halleck 


President Lincoln, Hurlbut's Commander-in-Chief, 
answered his inquiry directly:? 


General 
Stephan A. Hurlbut 


General 
Henry W. Halleck 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington 
August 4, 1863 


Major General Hurlbut: 


My Dear Sir: 

I herewith return your letter to Col. Kelton, concerning the "Navy 
Rifles” endorsed by order of Gen. Halleck, as you see. After it was so 
endorsed, it was put into my hand by Col. Morgan, in connection with 
an earnest appeal by him to so furnish the arms for the two regiments 
named. 

Since then, at my request, Capt. Wise, the Chief Ordnance Officer 
now here, of the Navy Department, brought one of the guns to my 
room, and, after briefly pointing out the machinery of it, left it with 
me. Later in the day I undertook to examine it more closely and found 
that the tube, including the spiral spring, was so tight in its place that 
I could not get it out. This, till corrected, rendered the gun useless. 
This morning I took the gun, still in the condition stated, to Capt. Wise 
who, with considerable effort, got the tube out. After trying for some 
time and unable to make it work with sufficient glibness and facility, 
he gave it up and sent for another one of the guns. I have just now 
returned from a trial of the second gun. The Secretary of War and 
Capt. Wise were with me. 

With this gun we had no difficulty with the tube and spiral spring. 
But having put the seven cartridges in place, and fired two of them 
and preparing for the third, the machinery somehow brought two 
cartridges forward in confusion, and so completely locked up the 
whole affair that we were unable to clear it out in less than a quarter 
of an hour. Having got it clear, some dozen or fifteen shots were fired 
with great rapidity and entire satisfaction. The result is that I have 
tried two of these guns and each so got out of order as to have been 
entirely useless in a battle. This happened too with specimens of the 
gun which the Navy officers had inspected and bought for their own 
use, and, in fact, happened in the hands of the present Chief 
Ordnance Officer. The Secretary of War for this and for other 
general reasons is opposed to furnishing this gun; and when to this is 
added to opposition of the General-in-Chief, and my own discour- 
agement, at the trials, I am sorry to disappoint you by saying I cannot 
now order these guns for you. 


A. Lincoln 


Based on this first personal encounter with the Spencer 


repeater, Lincoln could have had little confidence in the arm 
as an effective, reliable weapon suited to vigorous military 
use. Clearly, he did not wish to endorse its use for his field 
commanders. The reason why the usually reliable Spencer 
rifles did not function well for the President may never be 
known. 

News of the President’s displeasure somehow reached the 
proprietors of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company. The 
officials knew that if they were to procure additional orders, 
they must convince the President of the utility, reliability and 
firepower of their repeater. 

History records that the inventor, C.M. Spencer, was sent 
by his company to Washington, D.C., on August 18, 1863. 
Spencer went to the White House with cased gun in hand, 
bearing the following letter of introduction:!? 


Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
August 13, 1863 


His Excellency 
Abraham Lincoln 
President of the United States 


Sir: 

This will be handed you by Mr. С.М. Spencer who is the inventor 
of our arm. Mr. Spencer will deliver to you the rifle and ammunition 
which Mr. Cheney promised to send you. 

It would give us much satisfaction if you would allow Mr. Spencer 
tomakeatrial of the rifle in your presence, and we would suggest that 
as the Hon. Secretary of War, General Halleck and others were 
knowing to the mishaps of our gun at its former trials before you, that 
it would be very desirable that they should be present, if possible. 

If you can conveniently arrange such an exhibition, we should 
esteem it a very great favor. Mr. Spencer will hold himself at your 
disposal until such time as may suit your pleasure and opportunity. 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Treasurer 


Meeting the President was to be one of the fondest 
memories of the thirty year old inventor’s life. Many years 
later, he recounted the event to his children:? 


“Оп the 18th of August, 1863, I arrived at the White House with the 
rifle in hand, and was immediately ushered into the executive room. 
I found the President alone. With brief introduction, I took the rifle 
from its case and presented it to him. Looking it over carefully and 
handling it as one familiar with fire arms, he requested me to take it 
apart to show the “inwardness of the thing.” It was soon dissected, 
and laid on the table before him. After a careful examination and his 
emphatic approval, I was asked if I had any engagement for the 
following day. When I replied that I was at his command, he 
requested that I “come over tomorrow at 2 o’clock, and we will go out 
and see the thing shoot.” 

Arriving at the appointed time, I found all in readiness to proceed 
to the shooting place, which was about where now stands the 
Washington Monument. Accompanying us was his son Robert, and 
one of the officers of the Navy Department who carried the target and 
rifle, with the ammunition. Arriving at a point opposite the War 
Department the President requested Robert to go over and ask Mr. 
Stanton (Secretary of War) to come and see this new gun fired. Robert 
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soon returned and reported Mr. Stanton too busy to attend. “Well,” 
said the President, in his humorous way, “they do pretty much as they 
have a mind to, over there." 

While we were waiting for Robert, Mr. Lincoln discovered that 
one ofthe pockets in his black alpaca coat was torn open. Takinga pin 
from his waistcoat, he proceeded to mend it, remarking, "It seems to 
me, that that don't look quite right for the Chief Magistrate of this 
Mighty Republic, Ha! Ha! Ha!" 

Arriving at the shooting ground, Mr. Lincoln looking down the 
field said, "It seems to me, I discover the carcass of a colored 
gentlemen down yonder," and ordered the target placed to avoid 
accidents. The target was a board about six inches wide and three 
feet long, with a black spot near each end. The rifle contained seven 
cartridges. Mr. Lincoln's first shot was low, but the next hit the bull's 
eye, and the other five were close around it. “Now,” said he, “you are 
younger than I am, have a better eye, and a steadier nerve." The end 
of the board which the President shot at, was cut off by the Navy 
official, and handed to me when we parted at the steps of the White 
House. I kept it until 1883, when, at the request of one of the Staff of 
the Army and Navy Journal, it was sent to Springfield, Illinois, to be 
placed in the collection of war relics. 
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Lincoln fired a rifle, not a carbine, as many previously believed. Unfortunately, the rifle has 
since disappeared and was not chronicled in any official report. The pine target board shot 
by President Lincoln is now on display at Camp Lincoln in Springfield, Illinois. 


It is most unfortunate that nowhere did the President, nor 
the inventor, state what model or caliber repeater was fired. 
Spencer, who surely knew the difference between a carbine 
and a rifle, stated that the firearm was, indeed, a rifle. Also, 
it would be logical that the Spencer Company would demon- 
strate a Model 1860 Army rifle to the President, since it was 
the very arm that was in question. It is doubtful that the 
company would have shown Lincoln a civilian sporting arm, 
or a Model 1860 carbine (despite the July order for carbines 
from the Ordnance Department). The reversal of Lincoln’s 
negative opinion of the Spencer Army rifle was the object of 
this demonstration. 

In his personal memoirs, the President's Secretary, John 
Нау, wrote:!! 


This evening and yesterday evening an hour was spent by the 
President in shooting with Spencer’s new repeating rifle. A wonder- 
ful gun, loading with absolute simplicity and ease with seven balls 
and firing the whole readily and deliberately in less than half a 
minute. The President made some pretty good shots. Spencer, the 
inventor, a quiet little Yankee who sold himself in relentless slavery 
to his idea for six weary years before it was perfect, did some 
splendid shooting. My shooting was the most lamentably bad. My 
eyes are gradually failing. I can scarcely see the target two inches 
wide at 30 yards. 


In spite of the apparent good will toward Spencer, there is 
no historical evidence to indicate that the Chief Magistrate 
did anything to promote the purchase of the repeaters by the 
government. 
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This inaccurate cartoon was printed in newspapers throughout the country by King Features 
Syndicate in December, 1930. The truth of the matter is: Spencer’s repeater was invented in 
1858, not “during the closing stages of the Civil War.” Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
Lincoln exerted any influence whatsoever on the Ordnance Department, to place any orders. 
Finally, the Spencer was a repeater, not an “automatic rifle.” 


FOOTNOTES: 


. House of Representatives Executive Document #99. 40th Congress; 2nd Session. . McGee, В.Е. History of the 72nd Indiana Volunteer Infantry Brigade. La Fayette. 
Serial Set #1338. 


1892. 
. National Archives of the United States. Record сер 156: Army Ordnance 


. Sunderland, Glenn W. Lightning at Hoover's Gap. Thomas Yoseloff Publishers. 1969. 
Department Records. Entry 118: Ledgers and Journals of Ordnance & Ordnance . Fiebeger, G.J. The Campaign & Battle of Gettysburg. U.S. Military Academy. 1915. 
Stores Issued to the Militia. . Letter from President Abraham Lincoln to Major General Hurlbut, dated August 4, 
. Miscellaneous letters and documents from the estate of C.M. Spencer. Windsor 1863. Michael D. Kokin collection. 
Historical Society, Windsor, Connecticut. . Letter from Warren Fisher Jr., Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, to President 
. N.A. RG 156. E 5: Letters, Endorsements & Reports Sent To The Secretary Of War. Lincoln, dated August 13, 1863. Library of Congress collection. 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company Catalog of 1866. 


. Dennett, Tyler. Lincoln And The Civil War In The Diaries & Letters Of John Hay. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1939. 
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Model 1860 Spencer Army rifle (serial number 
23315) — Ralph Arnold collection. 


Walter Lane photo. 


Herb Peck Jr. photograph. 
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Presentation plate on stock of this 
Model 1860 Spencer Army rifle 
reads: “This arm carried by Cor- 
poral Horatio P. Pratt in many ac- 
tions during General Sherman's 
Campaign in Virginia, 1864 and 5. 
Was presented on the 28th day of 
June 1865 by Brig. Gen. O. Ed- 
wards in the name of the 37th 
Regt. Mass. Vol. Infy. To his Ex- 
cellency Governor Andrew as a 
memento.” 


Paul Putty collection. (serial number 23862). 
Elsie Jackson photo. 


Model 1860 Spencer Army rifle (serial number 2634). 


Civil War accoutrements 


Dale Gallon collection. Ed Coté collection. 
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CHAPTER 4. 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER CARBINES 


Model 1860 Spencer Carbines 


overall: 39 inches 
weight: 9 lbs., 2 oz. 
produced: 1863-1865 
bayonet: none? 
cost $25 
caliber: .52 inch cartouche: [MNJ [DAP] 
cartridge: 56-56 Spencer or[IWR] +[DAP] 
barrel: 22 inches, round or WW]+ [DAP] 
grooves: 6 or|EAW 
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magazine capacity: 
magazine cut-off: 
extractor: 


number produced 


U.S. Army: 

U.S. Treasury Dept: 
other: 

serial number range: 


barrel markings: 


Walt Redling collection (serial number 55115). 


7 rounds 
none 
blade type 


45,733 

52 

est. 3,000 

11,000 to 62,000 
(excluding 2,000 
between 22,000 and 
24,000, which are 
Army rifles) 

none 


Courtesy, Gerald Denning 
(serial number 28287 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER CARBINES 


Possibly the earliest large frame Spencer carbine fabricated in the Spencer 
Boston Armory. Built in early 1863, it pre-dates production carbines by nearly 
nine months. The receiver was from a Model 1860 Spencer Army rifle, and 


bears serial number 7886. Note the Sharps-type sling ring and bar. 
Bob Noske collection. 


The First Carbine Contract 


On June 3, 1863, the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
sent an application to the Ordnance Department, stating its 
desire to deliver 11,000 carbines at $25 each. The company 
urgently needed to secure this order, as the last firearms of 
the contract for 7,500 Army rifles had been completed in 
June. This application recommended that the first delivery 
of carbines be made in August, with the entire order to be 
delivered by February 1864. To this, General Ripley replied: 


Ordnance Department 
Washington, D.C. 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
June 10, 1863 


Sirs: 

The original contract for Spencer rifles was made by Order of the 
Secretary of War, contrary to the views of this office. No more of your 
rifles are wanted. 

However, as arms of this description have met with favor from 
some sources and we are in want of Cavalry carbines, it may be 
advisable to take them from your company. But only if you will 
furnish such arms on reasonable terms. 

It is therefore recommended that a contract be made for 11,000 
Cavalry carbines, if delivered, as proposed, during the year 1863, and 
at a price not to exceed $25.00 each. The carbines and appendages 
should be according to the same as previously furnished and 
approved by this department. I consider this a liberal price for these 
arms, if of the best quality of manufacture and workmanship. 


J.W. Ripley 
Chief of Ordnance 


0 — cm 


NOTES 


1. The Model 1860 carbine was the only Spencer carbine to be used in the Civil War. 
The Model 1865 Spee carbine was manufactured in early 1865, but delivered too 


late to be issued during the conflict. 


2. Atleast one early Model 1860 Spencer carbine was fitted with a lug for the Navy-type 
sword bayonet. The Spencer Company made an application to the Ordnance 
Department on January 27, 1863, to deliver “heavy carbines with bayonet at $37.50 


each.” No such contract ensued. 


3. Therear ight is the early production type, graduated to 800 yards. The front sight is 


a brass blade within an iron base. 


4. Several prototype carbines are known with a lever catch, although the Spencer 
ad no propensity to fall out of position. The addition of a securing 


operating lever 
catch was not included in production guns. 


5. Тһе earliest known full size Spencer carbine, serial number 7886, is a prototype arm 
and contains a M1859 Sharps-type sling ring and bar. Evidently this bar was not 
strong enough to support the weight of the fully-loaded Spencer. Thereafter all 
production carbines were made with the reinforced Spencer sling ring and bar, 


which became standard on all carbines. 


6. Between 1866 and 1874, approximately 12,000 Model 1860 Spencer carbines were 
jeld Armory and altered to fire .50 caliber carbine 


refinished at the Spring 
ammunition. (See Chapter 15) 


7. Тһе 52 Model 1860 Spencer carbines delivered to the U.S. Treasury Department 
remain an enigma. No contract has been located, but a reference to this unusual 
transaction is found in the Spencer Company’s ledger of sales for the period March 


1st to August 31st, 1864. 


Muzzle of a prototype Spencer carbine. The lug attached to the side of the 
barrel supported a Navy sword-type bayonet. 


Andrew F. Lustyik collection. 
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The first contract for Spencer carbines follows: 


: Contract made by Chief of Ordnance with Spencer Arms Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 
This contract, made and entered into this thirteenth day of July, 


one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, between Warren 


Fisher, Jr., treasurer, of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, as 
principal, and Warren Fisher, of Roxbury, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, and Eben C. Stanwood, of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, 
-as sureties, of the first part, and the United States, by Brigadier 
General James W. Ripley, Chief of Ordnance, acting under direction 
and by authority of the Secretary of War, for and in their behalf, of 


the second part, witnesseth, that the party of the first partdoeshereby ~ 


— contract and engage with the said United States to furnish eleven 
thousand Spencer breech-loading magazine carbines, on the follow- 
ing terms and conditions, viz: these carbines are to be furnished with 


all the regular appendages required for the service of the arms, and | 


Л 


аге to be in all respects as regards pattern, materials, and workman- 


- ship, identical with a pattern carbine to be deposited at the Ordnance - 


Office, by the parties of the first part, and to be approved by the Chief 
of Ordnance. They are to be subject to the same inspection as United 
States arms, and none are to be received and paid for butsuch as pass 
inspection and are approved by the United States inspector. These 


< eleven thousand carbines and appendages are to be delivered atthe ^ ^. 
armory where made, as follows: not less than sixteen hundred in the - 


_ month of August, 1863, not less than sixteen hundred in September, 
not less than eighteen hundred in each of the months of October and 
November, and not less than two thousand in the month of Decem- 

ber, 1863; but the party of the first part shall have the right to deliver 
as many more during each of the months above mentioned as they 
mav be able, provided that not more than eleven thousand, all told, 
shall be delivered under this agreement. 
All these carbines and appendages are to be del ivered by the party 


| of the first part, and this contract if transferred to another party is to | 


Ве thereby forfeited. Payments are to be made in such funds as the 
Treasury Department may provide, for each delivery. on certificates 


-of inspection and receipt by the United States inspectors, at the rate | 


of twenty-five dollars for each carbine, including appendages. 
All these carbines and appendages are to be packed by the party of 
- the first part in good and sufficient boxes of an approved pattern, 


with as many carbines and appendages i in each box as the inspector | 


shall direct, for which boxes a fair price, to be поспи Бу UE 
United States inspector, shall be allowed. 
And the said party of the first part does further спрове and contract 


-that no member of Congress, officer of the army, or any agent of the | 
military service, or other person forbidden by law soto do, is, orshall- ... .. 
be, admitted to any share or part of this contract or agreement, or to 


- any benefit to arise thereupon. © 
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And it is hereby expressly provided, and this contract is upon the 
express condition, that if any such member of Congress, officer of the 
army, or other person above named, is, or shall be, admitted to any 
share or part of this contract, or to any benefit to arise under it, or in 
case the party of the first part shall in any respect fail to perform this 
contract on his part, the same may be, at the option of the United 
States, declared null and void, without affecting their rightto recover 
for defaults which may have occurred. 

It is further stipulated and agreed, that if any default shall be made | 
by the party of the first part in delivering all or any of the articles 
mentioned in this contract, of the quality and at the times and place 
therein provided, that then in that case the said party will forfeit and 
pay to the United States a sum of money not exceeding eleven 

~ thousand dollars. 

And the said United States do Totes contract and engage with the 
said party of the first part as follows: That for each of the articles 
herein contracted for which shall be delivered, inspected, and 
approved as aforesaid, there shall be paid, in the funds aforesaid, to 
the said Warren Fisher, Jr., or to his attorney, on bills in triplicate, 
made in approved form, and duly authenticated by the proper 
officers of the Ordnance Department, the sum of twenty-five dollars 
for each carbine and appendages complete, and for each packing box 

- а fair price, to be determined as above stated. - : 


Warren Fisher, Treasurer 


James W. Ripley, 
- Brigadier General, 
Chief of Ordnance, 
Principals. 
< Warren Ға. 
Eben С. Stanwood, Sureties. | 


Scu cte dud delivered | in presence of — 
John H. Wells, 
Witness to signatures of Warren Fisher, јт., Treasurer 
and Eben C. Stanwood. 
; War Department, July 17, 1863. 
Approved, by order of the Secretary of War: - 
James A. Hardie, 
— — Assistant Adjutant General. ~ 
: Ordnance Office 
Washington 
July 11,1863 — 


Warren Fisher — Treasurer 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 


Sir: 

We accept the offer made by you for furnishing 11,000 Spencer 
breech loading carbines at $25 a piece. I transmit quadruplicates of 
a contract to carry the service into effect, which be pleased to execute 
and return to this office as soon as practical. The pattern carbine 
should be presented by you with the least possible delay. When it is 
ready for presentation, be pleased to forward it to Lieutenant Colonel 
Wagner, Inspector of Arms, #77 East 14th Street, New York. We will 
be instructed from this office on the subject. 


J.G. Ripley 
Brig-General 
Chief of Ordnance 


Receiver for a Model 1860 carbine. The vertical alignment mark on 
the face of the receiver aligns with a corresponding mark on the bar- 
rel. The top has not yet been milled flat. 


Herb Hochradel collection. 


Governor Andrews Releases the 
Massachusetts Rifles 


Coincidentally, on the same date that the President fired 
the Spencer rifle, General Ripley wrote the Spencer Compa- 


ny: 


Ordnance Department 
Washington, D.C. 
August 18, 1863 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Sirs: 

Please inform me as soon as possible upon what terms and within 
what period Spencer rifles can be procured from your company to 
the Government, to the number of 2,500 or upwards. This is to be 
done in the speediest possible moment, consistent with your existing 
contract for 11,00 carbines. 


J.W. Ripley 
Brig-General 
Chief of Ordnance 


Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
August 20th, 1863 


Gen. James W. Ripley 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington 


Sir: 

Yours of 18th inst is received. In reply we would state that we can 
furnish twenty five hundred Spencer Repeating Rifles with bayonets 
and appendages complete for service at thirty-five dollars each, to be 
delivered at our Armory during January and February, subject to 
customary inspection. 

That we will deliver at the rate of eighty rifles per day, thereafter, 
to the extent of five thousand at thirty five dollars each. Ten thousand 
at $34. Fifteen thousand at $33. Twenty thousand at $32. Twenty five 
thousand at $31.00. 

We have now, finished, inspected, boxed and ready for shipment 
1,000 rifles belonging to the State of Massachusetts and shall have 500 
more next week and 500 the week after. These rifles have (as you are 
probably aware) been inspected by your inspectors. 

We have applied to the State Authorities for permission to deliver 
these rifles to you, in case you should decide to take them, to be 
replaced by us during January and February. 

The Officers of the Ordnance Department are willing, but the 
Governor is absent and his consent must be obtained. He has been 
telegraphed and we will inform you of his decision. If you should see 
fit to give us an order for either of the larger quantities, this two 
thousand will be delivered at the price fixed for the whole number. 

It will be understood that if the U.S. Government gives a larger 
order to be delivered hereafter, and the State Authorities require it, 
we shall be at liberty to replace the two thousand before further 
deliveries of rifles to the United States. 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Treasurer 
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Ordnance Office 
Washington 
September 9, 1863 


General Rousseau 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Sir: 

Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of your inquiry on the subject of 
repeating rifles for mounted infantry. After full inquiry in regard to 
procuring these arms, and consultation with the Secretary of War, I 
have now to inform you that we shall proceed with every effort to 
obtain them and with every disposition to furnish them as you 
suggested and desired. 

It is found that none can be made and delivered before next 
January. Their delivery at that date may not be undertaken by the 
manufacturer without a corresponding decrease in the supply of 
Spencer carbines for the Cavalry. These armsare so urgently needed 
that the authorities here do not deem it expedient to delay their 
supply. 

They will keep your request in mind and will doubtless order the 
procurement and furnishing of the rifles you desire as soon as it can 
be done without detriment to other urgent requirements of the public 
service. 


James W. Ripley 
Brig Gen'l. 


Rifles were needed by Ripley to arm the ever increasing 
number of mounted infantry units in the Union Army. 
Mobility, combined with the firepower of a repeating fire- 
arm and the shock effect of rapid engagement, were the traits 
of this new strike force. The seven-shot Spencer repeater 
was the arm the troops wanted most. The demand was real 
and the Ordnance Department continued to be besieged 
with requests. 

The 2,000 Spencer rifles ordered by the State of Massa- 
chusetts in May 1863, were finished and ready for delivery 
in September. The order kept Spencer’s workmen busy 
through the summer months while the company awaited the 
next governmental order. The factory retooled from manu- 
facturing 30 inch barrel rifles to producing the shorter 22 
inch barrel carbines. Barrel making was one of the costliest 
and most time-consuming tasks that a firearms manufacturer 
performed; consequently, making barrels of only 22 inches 
in length saved the Spencer Company many dollars. More- 
over, it meant that such items as a long forearm, sling swivel 
and two additional barrel bands were not required. 


Ordnance Office 
September 28, 1863 


The Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 

Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th instant, 
stating that you have two thousand rifles on hand, made for the State 
of Massachusetts, but which you can turn over to this department. I 
have to inform you that this department will take the two thousand 


As news of the success of units armed with the Spencer 
seven shot repeater spread through the Army, commanders 
continued to pressure the Ordnance Department for the 
rifles. General S.W. Rousseau was one leader who was 
convinced that repeating rifles would give his mounted 
infantrymen the firepower they needed. In one of his last 
acts as Chief of Ordnance, General Ripley replied:* 


rifles, subject to the usual inspection, at the price of thirty-five dollars 
each. Payments will be made on the usual certificates of inspection 
and receipt. These rifles are wanted for General Rosecrans and 
General Burnside, and should be delivered at once to the inspector 
of contract arms, who has been notified of this order. 


George D. Ramsay 
Brig.-Gen'l. 
Chief of Ordnance 
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Immediately following Ramsay’s acceptance, Warren 
Fisher wrote to Governor Andrew asking if his state's 2,000 
Spencer repeaters, as yet undelivered, should be sent to 
Washington instead. Andrew, a true patriot to the Union 
cause, gave his immediate approval, putting the Nation’s 
needs above his State's? The guns were delivered to the 
Ordnance Department in one large lot on October 2, 1863, at 
a cost of $70,000, and payment was made to the company on 
October 16th.? Spencer’s company agreed to commence the 
production of replacement firearms for Massachusetts at 
once. 


Deliveries of Spencer Carbines 


General Ramsay, the newly-appointed Chief of Ord- 
nance, was inundated with requests from field commanders 
for Spencer repeaters. He soon grew impatient with the 
Spencer Company and demanded that they deliver carbines 
promptly. The company responded with the initial delivery 
of one thousand Model 1860 carbines on October 3, 1863, and 
regular shipments thereafter (see Figure 4-1). Each Spencer 
carbine cost the government $25, $15 less than had been 
charged for Spencer Army rifles on early deliveries, and $10 
less than more recent deliveries.” 


Figure 4-1. Deliveries of Spencer Carbines in 1863 to the 
Army Ordnance Department 


Quantity Date of delivery 
1,000 October 3, 1863 
1,000 October 21, 1863 
1,000 November 4, 1863 
1,000 November 18, 1863 
1,000 December 7, 1863 
1,000 December 22, 1863 
1,000 December 31, 1863 


In mid-November Warren Fisher wrote to General Ram- 


say? 


Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
November 14th, 1863 


Brig Gen Geo. D. Ramsay 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Thinking it might be desirable for the Government to receive 
information respecting the capacity of our Armory, we respectfully 
submit the following for your consideration. 

Our first delivery of Spencer Repeating Carbines was made during 
the last week in September* since which time, up to this date, we 
have delivered at the rate of five hundred carbines for every six 
working days of ten hours each, less two hundred carbines. We 
propose to deliver during the remainder of our present contract 
(including an extension applied for October 20th) one hundred 
carbines per day of ten hours each. 

If our rifles and carbines meet with sufficient favor with the 
Government, and you are induced to offer us a new contract... we 
can increase our production from its present capacity, in proportion 
to the inducement offered by the Government. 

It has been suggested by Colonel Hagner that there might be some 
change made in the caliber for carbines. If any change is to be made, 
we would consider it a favor if you would give us early notice. 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Treasurer 


* Listed in Ordnance Department records as October 3rd, 1863. 


Model 1860 Spencer carbine (serial number 50101) with an experimental 
spring-loaded catch to secure the lever. Only one other example is 
known, in the Springfield Armory collection. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


Spare Parts for Spencer Repeaters 


As more and more Spencers were pressed into service, the 
need for replacement parts increased. The Federal supply 
system was unable to provide unit armorers with needed 
parts, simply because none were on hand. Prior to this time, 
all Spencer contracts had excluded spare parts. This over- 
sight by the Ordnance Department became critical in the 
winter campaigns of 1863-64, as replacement springs, maga- 
zine tubes, leaf extractors and sights were very much need- 
ed. Therefore, on December 5th, General Ramsay requested 
the Spencer Company to forward parts lists of all rifle and 
carbine components immediately. They replied:? 


Component Parts 
for | 
Spencer Rifles & Carbines | 


А Revised Carbine Contract 


By late December, the Spencer Company had delivered 
nearly half of the 11,000 carbines ordered under the contract 
of July 13, 1863. The Chief of Ordnance, finally realizing the 
true worth of Spencer’s repeater, replaced the existing 
Spencer carbine contract with a more substantial one:? 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER CARBINES 


Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
December 17th, 1863 


Gen Geo D. Ramsay 
Chief of Ordnance 
War Department — Washington 


Sir: 


Please find enclosed a list of the component parts of our rifle and 


the prices of each part. 


Also a similar list of the parts of our carbine, as requested in your 


letter of the 5th inst. 


John H. Welles 


Ordnance Department 
Washington 
December 17th, 1863 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Spencer Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

By direction of the Secretary of War I offer you a contract for 34,500 
Spencer carbines to be delivered as follows: viz: 2,500 in January 
1864; 1,500 in February; 1,500 in March; 2,500 in April; 2,500 in May; 
3,000 in June; 3,500 in July; 3,500 in August; 3,500 in September; 3,500 
in October; 3,500 in November; 3,500 in December. Any failure to 
deliver at a specified time will subject you to a forfeiture of the 
number you fail to deliver at that time. You will be paid at the rate of 
twenty five dollars ($25) for each carbine, including appendages, 
upon the usual certificates of inspection . . . The first four thousand 
(4,000) to be 52 caliber and the balance caliber 44. Please signify at 
once your acceptance, or non-acceptance of the above. 


Geo. D. Ramsay 


Brig General 
Chief of Ordnance 
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Ramsay’s request for .44 caliber Spencer carbines must 
have come as a shock, because prior to this, only prototype 
arms chambered for the impotent .44 caliber long rimfire 
cartridge had been developed by the Spencer Company. 
One was based on a mid-sized frame design, chambered for 
the .44 long, with a rifled bore that measured about .44 
inches. The cartridge was regarded as unfit for service by 


most military authorities. 

Yet another carbine was based on the standard Spencer 
frame, but chambered for the more effective 56-46 Spencer 
bottleneck cartridge, developed at Springfield Armory in 
late 1863. Here was the dilemma: which of these was Ramsay 
referring to in his instructions? 


Prototype, “Mid-Size,” Military-Style Spencer Carbine 


caliber: 44 inch serial number: 
cartridge: .44 long rimfire barrel markings: 
barrel: 20 inches, round receiver markings: 
grooves: 6 where made: 
overall: 3655 inches owner: 
weight: 7 pounds 
date: 1864 


magazine capacity: 
magazine cut-off: 
extractor: 

number produced: 


Б: = 
1. Thisis the only known Spencer carbine of this size and configuration. 


7 rounds 
none 
blade type 
unknown! 
none 
none 
none 
Boston Armory, 
Winchester Museum, 
Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER CARBINES 


Seven days later, when the carbine contract was signed, 
all reference to .44 caliber arms was inexplicably omitted. 
The Ordnance Department ordered only standard .52 cali- 
ber repeating carbines, chambered for the Spencer No. 56 
cartridge? (56-56 Spencer rimfire): 


— Warren Fisher, jr, Treasurer Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, of- 
Boston, in the State of Massachus ts, of the first part, and the United 


ling under direction and by authority of t 

_ and in their behalf, of the second part, witnesseth, that the party of 
he first part does hereby contract T 8 with the said Unit 
From an original watercolor by noted artist, George Woodbridge, fi thirty-four the hundred 


depicting a Corporal in the 2nd U.S. Cavalry, loading his model 1866 
Spencer carbine. 


Andrew F. Lustyik collection. 


тарі 
so. In case of any. failure to baked to the extent and within 
fore < specified. the ybe det ao is to forfeit the right t 


e first part in good and sufficte : 
ith asmany in each box asthe inspector shall direct for: which a fai 


n y, or other person above named, shall be admitted to any share 
or part of thiscontract, orto: ›апу к toarise , under it, or in case the 
il to perform this contre 
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Deliveries on this new carbine contract continued steadily The Spencer Company delivered these 100 Army rifles on 
through the winter months of 1864, and into the spring, as April 22, 1864. Shortly thereafter, Warren Fisher, Treasurer 
shown below: of the Spencer Company, received the best news of all? 
Figure 4-2. Deliveries of Spencer Carbines in early 1864 to Ordnance Department 


Washington, D.C. 
the Army Ordnance Department Е а 1864 
Warren Fisher, Jr. 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 


Quantity Date of delivery 


1,000 January 20, 1864 Boston, Massachusetts 
1,000 January 30, 1864 
1,000 February 15, 1864 Sir: 
1,000 February 29, 1864 The demand for the Spencer carbines and rifles has become so 
4.000 April 8, 1864 great during the last two months, that this department is satisfied with 
у ae urging you to increase the number of arms turned out. It will not only 
1,000 April 20, 1864 be able to more rapidly respond to the requisitions made upon it, but 
1,000 May 17, 1864 will also be carrying out the wishes of all that portion of the Army that 
would use them or see them used. I am, therefore, to request that you 
will spare no exertions to increase your production of carbines under 
: а your contract with this department of December 24, 1863, as b 
Spencer Ar my Rifles Again authority of the Secretary of War, I am authorized to accept all that 
The Spencer Company had not delivered a repeating rifle you can make in 1864, with the reference to the specified monthly 
: А . deliveries in that contract. 
to the Ordnance Department since October 2, 1863. Their 
Boston armory had since retooled to produce the more George Balch 
economical carbine, which they could sell for $10 less than Capt. Ordnance 
t z 4 Principal Asst. 
the Army rifle. Allowing the contract for 34,500 carbines to Chief of Ordnance 


stand, General Ramsay submitted a special request in 
April: 


Ordnance Office 
Washington 
April 13, 1864 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Warren Fisher Jr. — Treasurer 


Sir: 
Can you furnish 90 Spencer Rifles for one company of the 57th 
Regiment? 


Geo. D. Ramsay 
Chief of Ordnance 


This special contract was accepted and signed two days 
later? 


Ordnance Office 
April 15, 1864 


Warren Fisher, Jr. 
Treasurer, Spencer Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

Be pleased to furnish for the use of this department and deliver at 
the factory where made, to Colonel Thornton, one hundred Spencer 
rifles, including appendages, and one hundred cartridge boxes. They 
are all to be subject to the usual inspection. You will be paid at the 
rate of thirty-five dollars ($35) for each rifle, including appendages, 
upon the usual certificates of inspection and receipt, in such funds as 
the Treasury Department may provide. Cartridge boxes and packing 
boxes extra. 


George D. Ramsay 
Brigadier General 
Chief of Ordnance 


Brigadier General 
George D. Ramsay 
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In this same month the Spencer Company completed the 
Army rifles and carbines ordered by the State of Massachu- 
setts, produced to replace the initial 2,000 rifles that had been 
turned over to the Federal Government in October 1863. 
Once again the needs of the nation overshadowed those of 
the state militia, and the entire lot of newly-manufactured 
1,868 rifles and 1,176 carbines was diverted to the Federal 
Ordnance Department: 


Ordnance Office 
Washington 
May 5, 1864 


His Excellency John A. Andrew 
Governor of Massachusetts, Boston: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the telegrams from General P.A. 
Pierce, informing me that you have kindly consented to loan to this 
department eleven hundred and seventy-six Spencer carbines, and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight Spencer rifles, to be replaced by 
the same number during the present year. For this favor be pleased 
to accept my acknowledgements. Colonel Thornton has been 
instructed to receive these arms, and to give certificate for them, 
either to the Spencer Company or to such other person as you may 
think proper to facilitate this transaction, and will also see that the 
Spencer Company take measures to have these arms in due time. 


George D. Ramsay 
Brigadier General 
Chief of Ordnance 


The official contract date of the Spencer rifle order was 
May 7, 1864, with all 1,868 delivered in one lot on May 14th. 
Each rifle, with bayonet, combination tool, thong and brush, 
cost $35. The carbine contract date was May 5th, with all 
1,176 Model 1860 Spencer repeating carbines delivered on 
May 9th at $30 each. New promises were made by the 
Spencer Company to fulfill their postponed contract with the 
State of Massachusetts. Figure 4-3 is a complete accounting 
of Spencer firearms delivered to the state: 


Figure 4-3. Spencer Firearms Purchased by the State of 
Massachusetts 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER CARBINES 


Unprecedented Production from Boston 


By May 1864, the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company was 
producing quality firearms at an astounding rate of 2,700 per 
month. The outlay of capital for raw materials, precision 
machinery, and wages for experienced workmen, was sub- 
stantial enough to concern the proprietors regarding the 
necessity for continuing government orders. This prompted 
them to petition the Ordnance Department to increase the 
existing contract of 34,500 carbines, resulting in the follow- 
ing endorsement by General Ramsay, clearly demonstrating 
the value he placed on Spencer's repeater:4 


May 2, 1864 

(Endorsement on letter from Spencer Rifle Co. suggesting the 
expediency of giving them large orders for carbines, to enable them 
to increase their facilities for manufacture.) 

Submitted to Secretary of War: In view of the conclusion arrived 
at in my previous report on the subject, the Spencer Company was 
notified on April 19th that this department would take their entire 
product for the year 1864, at the price fixed in their contract dated 
December 24, 1863 — namely $25.00 each. There are no doubts from 
the reports received at this office that this is the most effective arm we 
have in service. The price is $5.00 less than was paid in 1861 and 1862, 
for the best shooting paper cartridge carbine (such as Sharps) and 
gives 8 shots in succession. It is most desirable to arm all the cavalry 
with them as soon as possible. I have no hesitation in recommending 
the acceptance of this proposition. A contract should be given this 
company for all the carbines they can make, up to the first day of 
September, 1865. Their present capacity is 2,500 per month. By 
January first they can probably increase this to 3,500 per month. 


The Secretary of War concurred and on the 24th of May, 
1864, a new contract was signed, cancelling the existing 
order for 34,500 carbines. The Ordnance Department would 
accept the entire output of carbines produced by the Spencer 
Company through September 1, 1865!” 


Rear view of a semi-finished Model 1860 carbine receiver. Note the ejector 
guide spring protuding from the top hole, and the larger, threaded hole 
where the magazine tube attaches. 


Herb Hochradel collection. 


Totals 
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= Conta made by Chief of Eno with Spencer Rifle Company, а 
- of Boston, Massachusetts. і 
- — This contract, made and entered into this 24th day of May, 1864, | 
_ between Warren Fisher, Jr., Treasurer of Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company, of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, of the first part, | 
and the United States, by Brigadier General George D. Ramsay, | 
Chief of Ordnance, acting under direction and by authority of the... 
etary of War, and in their b | 


itnesseth, that the party of the first par! 
engage with the said United States to furnish all the Spencer э 
repeating carbines and appendages the party of the first part can | 
deliver from the date of this contract to the first day of September, 
1865, as follows, viz: these carbines are to be furnished with all the Ч 
appendages necessary for their use in service, and are to be identical ^ 
inallrespects with those furnished by the party of the first part,under _ 
* acontract dated December 24, 1863. These carbines and appendages | 
— are to be delivered at the armory where made, as follows: not less ? 
_ than fifteen hundred (1.500) per month up to the first day of 
7 September, 1864, and not less than eight hundred (800) carbines рег - 
week thereafter until the first day of September, 1865. They aretobe — 
subject to the same degree of inspection as United States arms, and 
one are to be received or paid for except such as pass the i inspection 
Гала are approved by the United States inspector. - 
ll these carbines and appendages аге to be delivered by the said 
- party of the first part: and all claims under this contract, if transferred —— 
- to another party, are to be by such transfer forfeited, saving the rights | 
of the United States. Payments in such funds as the Treasury | 
— Department may provide, for each delivery are to be made on — 
certificate of inspection and receipt by the United States inspectors, | 
* at the rate of twenty-five dollars i for each ш uut 253 
| appendages | — 28 
- — Allthese QUU nd appendages: are to be packed m the party Өө. 
the first part in good and sufficient boxes of an approved pattern; © 
with as many in each box as the inspector ЕВ direct, for whicha fair | 


el to any share or part of 
agreement, or to any benefit to arise thereupon, | 

And it is hereby Spray provided, and this contract is s 

express condition, that if any such member of Congress, officer of the 
_ army, or other person above named, is, or shall be, admitted to апу | 
share or part of this contract, or to any benefit to arise under it, or in 
case the party of the first part shall in any respect fail to perform this- 
= contract on his part, the same may be, at the option of the United _ 
States, declared null and void, without affecting their Tight torecover _ 
for defaults which may have occurred. — _— _ E 
Itis further stipulated and agreed that if any deil shall be made 2| 
by the party of the first part in delivering. all or any of the articles | 
mentioned in this contract, of the quality and at the times and place 
therein provided, that then, in that case, the said party willforfeitand | 
iy to the United States the sum of one hundred thousand d dollars,as | 
agreed and liquidated damages. | 1 
— And the said United States do hereby ош eur engage with the 1 
said party of the first part as follows: that for each of the articles | 
herein contracted for which shall be delivered, inspected and | 
7 approved as aforesaid, there shall be paid, in the funds aforesaid, to | 
the said Warren Fisher, Jr., Treasurer Spencer Rifle Company, the | 
covenantor, his heirs, executors, or administrators, on bills in tripli- | 
- tate, made in approved form, and duly authenticated by the proper - 
officers of the Ordnance Department, the sum of twenty-five dollars a 
($25) for each carbine including appendages. 
Warren Fisher, |r. - 22. 

Treasurer Spencer Repeating | 
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The routine manufacture and shipment of carbines con- 
tinued for the next eleven months, as shown in Figure 4-4.2 
From June 4, 1864, to April 12, 1865, a total of 30,550 Model 
1860 Spencer carbines (.52 caliber) were delivered to the 
Federal Ordnance Department, at a cost of $763,750. 


Figure 4-4. Shipments of Model 1860 Spencer Carbines 
from Mid-1864 to 1865, to the Army Ordnance 


Department 
Quantity Date of delivery 
1,000 June 4, 1864 
1,000 June 18, 1864 
1,000 June 29, 1864 
1,000 July 12, 1864 
1,000 July 23, 1864 
1,000 August 6, 1864 
1,000 August 19, 1864 
1,000 August 31, 1864 
1,000 September 10, 1864 
1,000 September 21, 1864 
1,000 October 13, 1864 
1,000 October 26, 1864 
1,000 November 5, 1864 
1,000 November 17, 1864 
1,000 November 26, 1864 
1,000 December 6, 1864 
1,000 December 15, 1864 
1,000 December 23, 1864 
1,000 December 31, 1864 
1,000 January 10, 1865 
1,000 January 20, 1865 
1,000 January 27, 1865 
1,000 February 3, 1865 
1,000 February 13, 1865 
1,000 February 20, 1865 
1,000 February 28, 1865 
1,000 March 9, 1865 
1,002 March 17, 1865 
680 April 3, 1865 
868 April 12, 1865 


Requests from the battlefield for Spencer repeaters con- 
tinued to pour into the Ordnance Department. One such 
letter reads:® 


Headquarters In the Field 
May 25, 1864 
Via Fort Monroe 


Hon. Edwin M. Stanton 
Secretary of War 


Sir: 

I most earnestly request that 3,000 Spencer rifles, with appropriate 
ammunition, be forwarded to this command. I think it would be more 
than equivalent to re-enforcing us with that number of men. I will 
only give them to tried and deserving regiments, and they shall be the 
prize of gallantry and good behavior. 


Benj. F. Butler 
Major-General 


Major General 
Benjamin F. Butler 


General Butler’s letter was forwarded to the Chief of 
Ordnance, who commented:! 


Endorsement: 

Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War. There are 1,200 
Spencer rifles on hand at New York Arsenal, subject to issue; being 
part of a lot from the State of Massachusetts, on condition of being 
replaced at the end of the year. They have been procured to meet 
requisition from veteran regiments and have been issued to flank 
companies of such regiments, on approved requisition. No more can 
be procured, as the whole product of the Spencer Company is 
carbines, and the State of Massachusetts has no more rifles on hand. 


Ordnance Department Inspections 


At this time, inspections of sample firearms by representa- 
tives of the Army Ordnance Department were becoming 
more sophisticated. These evaluations were conducted at 
the start of each new firearm contract, and the "approved" 
arms were retained as “а standard of acceptable perform- 
ance" through the duration of the contract. The following is 
one such report on the Model 1860 Spencer сагБіпе:? 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER FIREARMS 


General G.D. Ramsay 


Office of the Inspector 
Chief of Ordnance 


of Contract Arms 
June 9, 1864 


Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that I have inspected two Spencer 
carbines presented by the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company of 
Boston, Mass.; pursuant to their contract of the 24th of May 1864, and 
respecting which I have the honor to report: 

Barrel #29,752 — its caliber is 52/100. Breech pin is slightly 
battered by the head of hammer. Guard lever has flaws outside at 
elbow and inside slag. Hammer is roughly milled inside and its head 
is poorly checkered. The mainspring, one side of its hook is too light. 
Trigger shoulder is too long in front and it batters the plate. Trigger 
plate is slightly battered by the trigger shoulder. The magazine catch 
screw is too short. The magazine inner tube is very full of slag. 

Barrel #29,792 — its caliber is 52/100. Receiver has slag in its 
materials. Lock plate is full of slag and should be refinished. Hammer 
milled roughly inside. Tumbler pivot is milled roughly at its point. 
Trigger shoulder is too long and it batters the plate. Trigger plate is 
battered at the front by the trigger shoulder. Butt of stock is coarse 
grained and soft timbered. Top of stock is coarse grained and of soft 
timber. Sight leaf is roughly finished at shoulders. Rear side screw 
has a bare thread at its point. Magazine lacks spring screw. 

The remaining components of the arms are of first class materials 
and worksmanship. In fact, the worksmanship and finish of the 
samples is the best that has come under my inspection in the 
examination of samples. I recommend the acceptance of the models 
as guides for future work, with the understanding that the defects 
herein specified shall not be allowed to enter into the future 
manufacture of Spencer carbines. 


W.A. Thornton 
Colonel 
Inspector of Arms 


The Chief of Ordnance would utilize such reports to effect 
necessary improvements in contract arms. When finally 
approved, the sample arms would be retained as standards 
by which all future arms under contract would be mea- 
sured:4 


Ordnance Office 
Washington 
June 13, 1864 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Warren Fisher Jr. — Treasurer 


Sir: 

I hereby enclose a copy of a report made by Col. Thornton on two 
Spencer carbines, presented for inspection under contract of May 
24th. These carbines have been approved by this office and will 
serve as standard examples. Having received the standard stamp of 
this office, they are received, however, with the distinct understand- 
ing that the defects specified in this report shall be corrected. 


Geo. D. Ramsay 
Chief of Ordnance 


The demand for Spencer repeating carbines became so 
intense by mid-1864 that factory production could not keep 
pace. Despite the 2,700 guns per month that the Boston 
manufactory could deliver, more than twice that number 
could be absorbed. It was at this point that the Ordnance 
Department turned to the Burnside Rifle Company of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, for assistance. Burnside officials 
agreed to cease manufacturing their own single-shot Burn- 
side carbine and retool to supplement production of the 
Spencer. For a complete history of the Burnside Company’s 
involvement in making Spencer carbines, see Chapter 6. 
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General Dyer Assumes Command of the 
Ordnance Department 


After serving one year as Chief of Ordnance, General 
George D. Ramsay was inexplicably relieved of his com- 
mand. Like his immediate predecessor, James Ripley, he was 
relegated to the unceremonious job of “inspecting coastal 
armaments.” Ramsay had steadfastly supported the use of 
the Spencer repeater throughout his tenure as Chief of 
Ordnance, and had been instrumental in causing the Spen- 
cer Company to grow to one of the largest private manufac- 
turers of firearms in the United States. Fortunately, his 
departure did not have a negative impact upon the Spencer 
repeater, as his replacement was Major Alexander B. Dyer, 
the first Army officer to test the Spencer repeater (August 
1861).Because Dyer had always maintained a favorable 
opinion of the gun, the proprietors of the Spencer Company 
had no reason to fear cancellation of their contract. General 
Dyer's appointment as Chief of Ordnance on September 12, 
1864, was perceived to be excellent news by Spencer offi- 
cials. 

During the three-year period since Dyer had first tested 
the Spencer rifle, the concept of breechloading arms had 
gained even greater credibility. The following letter clearly 
attests to this growing trend.® 


This drawing illustrates how cavalrymen fought while dismounted. 
Spencer repeaters permitted the troopers to fire and reload from con- 
cealed prone positions, not possible with muzzleloading arms. 


Harper’s Weekly Magazine (1899) 


Ordnance Office 
October 22, 1864 


Hon. E.M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War 


Sir: 

...Our present stock on hand of carbines for cavalry is but 25,000. 
We have no Government manufactory of these arms, but obtain them 
from private armories, with which there are now outstanding con- 
tracts for 136,000. As soon as the armory authorized to be built at Rock 
Island can be put in operation it is contemplated to commence the 
fabrication of these arms in the Government shops. 

The use of breech-loading arms in our service has, with few 
exceptions, been confined to mounted troops. So far as our limited 
experience goes, it indicates the advisability of extending this 
armament to our infantry also. This experience is corroborated by 
that of several foreign nations into the military service of which the 
breech-loader has been, or is about to be, introduced as the exclusive 
firearm for both cavalry and infantry. 

It is, therefore, intended to make this change of manufacture at our 
national armories so soon as the best model for a breech-loading arm 
can be established by full and thorough tests and trials, and the 
requisite modifications of the present machinery for fabricating that 
model can be made... 


A.B. Dyer 
Brigadier General 
Chief of Ordnance 


Despite the usual confusion which accompanies a change 
of command, the functional field testing of firearms contin- 
ued. One such example was an experiment to contrast the 
rapidity of firing and reloading four of the most effective 
carbines of the day:” 
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regiments or br: 
еп a large nui 


Badge of General Wilson's Cavalry Corps: 
officially, “The Cavalry Corps of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi.” Note 
the Spencer carbine on the badge. 


every regiment 
supplied with the 


Washington Arsenal 
September 16th 1864 


Мај. Ј.С. Benton 
Com'd'g Arsenal 


Major, 

I have the honor to submit the following results of a trial made with 
Spencer, Sharps, Joslyn and Sharps and Hankins carbines, for 
rapidity of fire. 

1. Spencercarbine was fired, as follows: 


Ны et 14 shots in 1 minute/71/ sec. 
9nd irial. auci 15 shots in 1 minute/11 sec. 
Заарадан 15 shots іп 1 minute/25 sec. 


The piece worked well. 
2. Sharps carbine: 
Sharps primers were tried, but failed to explode the cartridges. 
They clogged the vent so that the cone had to be removed and 
a fresh one inserted. The firing was accomplished with percus- 
sion caps. 
Ast‘trial wc cscssewurcwanetamnacmen 14 shots in 2 minutes/15 sec. 
3. Joslyn carbine: 
The first piece tried could not be used. The cartridge cases stick 
so fast in the barrel that the operator was unable to remove 
them. A second carbine showed the same fault, but in a less 
degree. The cases were extractable with difficulty and fre- 
quently with delay. 
TSE telas sco toate ones: 14 shots in 1 minute/53 sec. 
4. Sharp and Hankins carbine: 
At the first discharge the cartridge case burst and let out a jet of 
gas in the face of the person firing. Cartridges were tried in 
different pieces of this model, but in every instance the copper 
cases burst. 
In firing for rapidity, the piece was not brought to the shoulder, 
to avoid the inconvenience of the gas which escaped through 
the cartridge cases. The person who executed the above firing 
was accustomed to the use of carbines, but particularily familiar 


with Sharps. 
PSU trial рме ек санынын 14 shots in 1 minute/40 sec. 
2iid ғыт ete ette rre 14 shots in 1 minute/37 sec. 
H. Stockton 
2nd Lt. Ord. 


s which have it. I have. 
of dismounted charge 
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Major General 
James H. Wilson 


Once again the Spencer succeeded in proving its worth, 
and at the same time enhanced the image of the breechload- 
er's applicability to military service. 


Private Armory Security During Wartime 


Security measures at private armories in the North during 
the Civil War were nothing like they were to become in the 
twentieth century. In an era without electronic surveillance 
or alarm systems, arms manufactories had to rely upon 
fences and armed guards to protect against enemy sabotage. 
The Spencer Repeating Rifle Company had grown so quick- 
ly that little provision had been made to protect the factory 
from Confederate attack, and the company had, unfortu- 
nately, chosen a site that was nearly impossible to protect. In 
the heart of downtown Boston, their five-story building was 
shared with several other tenants and was at the major 
intersection of Tremont and Camden Streets. The building 
was set back from the street only by a narrow sidewalk, with 
no room for fences or barricades of any type. 

It was not until late 1864 that the proprietors became 
worried about the extreme vulnerability of their armory and 
petitioned the Ordnance Office for help. General Dyer's 
offhand reply provides a clear picture of the laxity, with 
regard to security, that was typical of the era:* 
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Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
December 22, 1864 


The Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Warren Fisher Jr. — Treasurer 


Sir: 

I have received your letter of the 19th instant, suggesting the 
expediency of furnishing a small military guard by the government 
for the Spencer Rifle Company. 

In answer, I have to state that the measure you suggest cannot be 
carried out at one establishment doing work for the government, 
without extending it to all. Nor can it be essential in as much as no 
such guard has been provided for the National Armory, where the 
guard duties are performed by hired watchmen. 


A.B. Dyer 


Brig-General 
Commanding 


Spencer Carbine Field Evaluations 


Production of Spencer carbines reached a very high pitch 
during the winter months of 1864-65. Monthly deliveries to 


the Ordnance Department were:? 
November 1864: T —— 3,000 carbines 
December 1864... et reir дына 4,000 carbines 
January 1865..... .. 9,000 carbines 
February 1865. ooo зз азер инке нае pie ovp s 4,000 carbines 


All in all, there would be an astounding total of 49,509 
carbines produced and accepted by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment under the final Spencer contract of May 24, 1864. 
Deliveries which started under this contract on June 4, 1864, 
ended on January 1, 1866. 


The John Wilkes Booth Spencer Carbines 


On April 9, 1865, General Robert E. Lee surrendered the 
Army of Northern Virginia to General U.S. Grant at Appo- 
mattox Court House, Virginia. This news was harder on 
some Southern sympathizers than others. John Wilkes Booth, 
actor, entered into a conspiracy with other Confederate 
sympathizers and on the evening of April 14th, shot and 
mortally wounded President Lincoln. This tragedy is men- 
tioned here because of one ironic fact: in his flight to avoid 
capture, Booth armed himself-with two Model 1860 Spencer 
carbines, one of which (serial number 34,617) he stashed at 
Lloyd's Tavern, in case he should need it later. 

Henever lived to retrieve itand the carbine was recovered 
by Federal troops after his death. On April 26th, Booth was 
cornered and killed in Garrett's barn, near Bowling Green, 
Virginia. One of the firearms he had with him was the other 
Spencer carbine (serial number 24,304). 


This drawing appeared in the book 
» Illustrious Americans, by Edward Everett 
4 Hale. It erroneously depicts John Wilkes 
Booth with both his Model 1860 Spencer car- 
< bines. In actuality, he carried only one at the 
* time of his death. 


MODEL 1860 SPENCER CARBINES 


John Wilkes Booth's Model 1860 
Spencer carbine (serial number 34617). 


Ford's Theatre, National Parks Service 
collection and photo. 


First Civilian Use of the Spencer 
Repeater 


Possibly the earliest recorded use of a Spencer by a 
civilian was by Arizona Territorial Governor John N. Good- 
win. Nearly a full year after he received his Model 1860 
Spencer carbine, he wrote:? 


King S. Woolsey, pioneer and 
adventurer of the Arizona Ter- 
ritory in the early 1860s, borrow- 


Territory of Arizona, 
Office of the Governor at Fort Scott, 
June 9th, 1864. 
Charles Cheney. Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

My Dear Sir, — Last summer, upon the recommendation of my 
friend Judge Allyn, I purchased through you a Spencer Carbine of 
the large size. I took it with me from Leavenworth over the plains to 
Arizona. Since September last it has been in constant use, either 
carried in an ambulance or strapped to the saddle. No weapon has 
ever been subjected to harder usage than this has been up to the 
present time. I have now loaned it to Col. Woolsey, to be used on an 
expedition against the Apaches. During this time it has been once 
cleaned and has never got out of repair, and now works better than 
when I first had it. In range and accuracy in firing, simplicity of 
structure, and the rapidity with which it can be loaded and fired, it 
surpasses any arm I have ever heard of. The old mountainmen and 
huntersin the territory have seen and used it, and some of them speak 
even more warmly in its praise than I have done. Capt. Joseph 
Walker, Col. Woolsey, and Mr. Weaver, well-known as Mountain- 
eers and Indian fighters, all commend it. No one of them has a word 
to say in favor of any other breechloading gun. 


JOHN N. GOODWIN, 
Governor of Arizona. 


The Hartford Evening Press newspaper edition of April 
26, 1864, described King Woolsey's expedition and his use of 
the Governor's Spencer carbine: 


ed a Model 1860 Spencer carbine 
from Territorial Governor John 
Goodwin and carried it on an ex- 
pedition against the Apache In- 
dians in 1864. 


Arizona Historical Society photo. 


We rested the next day to arrange details, fit pack saddles, assort 
and equalize packs, & c. The note of preparation was heard every- 
where, mules being shod, saddles and bridles repaired, balls cast and 
cartridges made. The citizens were trying their long rifles at a mark 
at about a hundred yards. It was a small board painted black, with a 
bit of white paper, an inch square, in the center. All frontiersmen are 
curious about new weapons, and at the same time prejudiced against 
them. The fame of my seven shooter, the Spencer, had got abroad, 
and they wanted to see it shoot. I didn't much like to waste 
ammunition when no more can be got, and to tell the truth I had no 
great confidence in my markmanship to do justice to the weapon. I 
never fired a rifle in my life until I left the Missouri, and I never fired 
anything but the Spencer. This last gave me great advantage, for the 
weight in the Spencer is very different from any other, and usually 
annoys a stranger in firing it at first. I advanced into the ring, and at 
the first shot had the good luck to hit the paper in the center and split 
the board. I concluded it was not best to try again, and others fired off 
the other shots. As a weapon for fighting Indians, the Spencer has no 
superior. Its seven shots can be loaded in less time than any other 
rifle can be loaded and capped, it can be fired more rapidly than a 
revolver, and reloaded in a tenth of the time it would take to reload 
a Colt, in fact in an Indian fight, close quarters, I think a revolver 
never was reloaded. The fixed ammunition has immense advan- 
tages, as soon as it can be easily obtained say at San Francisco even, 
for it never wastes, and can not be injured by transportation. So 
completely were the soldiers and citizens convinced of this that I 
could have sold a dozen on the spot with two or three hundred rounds 
of ammunition each, at very near a hundred dollars in gold apiece, if 
I had had them. 
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Federal Cavalryman 
(circa 1864) 


Thousands of the repeaters were issued to cavalry troops 
in every battle area, but continued use meant that inherent 
flaws in the design would soon make themselves known. 
Broken mainsprings, lost magazine tubes and battered per- 
cussion slides were just some problems that came to light 
following hundreds of battles and tens of thousands of shots 
fired. The Ordnance Department, seeking to refine this 
already excellent firearm, solicited suggestions from cavalry 
field commanders. One such official report, from Colonel 
William Gamble, commanding the 8th Illinois Cavalry, 
follows:;? 


Headquarters 1st Separate Brigade 
Fairfax Court House, Virginia 
February 18, 1865 
MEMORANDA REPORT OF ARMS 


From previous experience and recent experiments which I have 
made in regard to cavalry arms, the following is my opinion of the 
result: 


SPENCER CARBINE 


This carbine, in the hands of an experienced, intelligent, well 
trained, careful soldier, is the best that I have yet seen. It fires 
accurately and rapidly; has long, effective range; its magazine in the 
stock holds seven metallic cartridges, not affected by dampness, and 
does not fall to pieces when carried in a cavalry cartridge box any 
distance, and needs no caps. The trigger guard is the lever for 
loading, which works rapidly and well, when properly taken care of. 
Rough, careless handling may cause accidents; a fall to the ground 
may break the stock where the wood connects with the metal at the 
breech, which is the weakest part of the gun. 

This arm should not be issued to any but well trained cavalry 
soldiers, carefully instructed how to use it properly. 

Another experiment I have tried with this carbine — In case the 
spiral spring in the stock does not operate, take it out altogether, load 
the magazine, put a cork or wooden plug in the butt of the gun, turn 
the muzzle downward vertically, spring the lever and bring it back to 
its place and the gun is loaded, ready to fire. Taking out the magazine 
spring doesn't disable the gun, because he can fire as rapidly without 
it and can put in eight cartridges instead of seven, when the spiral 
spring is removed from the magazine in the stock of the дип... 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Spencer and Sharps carbines range effectively at 600 yards with 
good ammunition. From actual experiment I am convinced that a 
well instructed, practiced cavalry soldier, dismounted, can hit a man 
at that distance three out of four shots. Small arms fighting should not 
be attempted at a longer range if it is expected to be effective. I like 
short range fighting, because definite results soon follow. 

I have seen seven or eight other patterns of carbines issued, but as 
thev are comparatively worthless, I do not deem it necessary to notice 
them. 


AMMUNITION 


It would be an immense saving to the Government, and greatly 
increase the effectiveness of troops in the field, if metallic percussion 
ammunition could be used with all breech-loading arms. My knowl- 
edge of this is wholly practical, having been in the field nearly all the 
time since this was began. I could not urge this matter too strongly, 
because I have seen its necessity so often in many a warm place! 

Metallic ammunition warrants a shot every time, without caps: is 
not injured by dampness and can be carried in a cartridge box on 
horseback for a year without being injured, while two-thirds of the 
other cartridges are actually a clean dead loss, either fall to pieces, or 
get injured by dampness. 
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Wm. Gamble 
Colonel 8th Ill. Cav. 
Commanding Brigade 


Remarks — 1st Division 


The amount of Spencer ammunition drawn is about 60 percent 
more (per piece) than for carbines using paper or cloth cartridges. It 
is about 40 percent more than for others using metallic cartridges. 

There is nearly 4 times as much expended in battle (per piece) as 
all the other. This, on the account of the rapidity with which the 
Spencer arm can be loaded and fired. 

The Spencer seldom misfires, is well made, works easily when the 
trooper is mounted and, we think, is the best carbine in use. 

The Spencer rifle is a good arm, but too heavy for the Cavalry 
service. 


Remarks — 2nd Division 


The Spencer carbine is far superior to any other arm ever used in 
thiscommand. Moreammunition is required than for other carbines, 
but if a cartridge box could be furnished holding a sufficient quantity, 
and properly protecting the ammunition, the arm would be improved 
even more. We believe that the Blakeslee Cartridge Box will answer 
this purpose. 


Remarks — 4th Division 


Very little Spencer ammunition has been wasted by being broken 
or unserviceable. 

The Spencer carbine is the best arm that the cavalry has ever used 
and it cannot be replaced by a better one. 


Remarks — 5th Division 


We left White's Station, Tennessee on September 30th 1864 and 
marched 400 miles. The weather had been very wet for 4 or 5 days 
and the ammunition was carried mostly on pack mules. Upon 
inspection, it was found that the Spencer ammunition was not 
injured by the weather, or the wear from carrying in saddlebags. 
75,000 rounds of Sharps and 12,000 rounds of Colt's rifle were spoilt 
or broken up. so as to be entirely worthless. 


Remarks — 4th U.S. Cavalry 


Two boxes of Spencer ammunition (1,008 rounds each) were sunk 
in the Duck River for nearly two days, and the ammunition upon 
being taken out was only partially injured. It is seldom that a Spencer 
round ever misfires. 

Respecting the merits of the different arms, there can be no two 
opinions concerning the superiority of the Spencer repeating car- 
bine. In the hands of a reliable man, it is fully adequate to perform the 
work of 4 ordinary breechloading carbines. Rainy weather is no 
deterrent to its efficiency. 


General Remarks 


The Spencer carbine isa universal favorite with officers, as well as 
the men in this command. With one of these weapons, a cavalryman 
feels a confidence which no other arm can give. He feels invincible, 
as long as his ammunition holds out. It admits of greater rapidity in 
loading and firing than any other arm in use in the Cavalry Service. 

What has been said of the Spencer carbine applies equally well to 
the Spencer rifle. This arm (although regarded by some as too heavy 
for cavalry service}, when used without the bayonet or sabre, renders 
them invincible. 


FOOTNOTES: 

. National Archives of the United States. Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 
Department Records. Entry 5: Letters, Endorsements and Reports Sert to the 
Secretary of War. 

. House of Representatives Executive Document #99. 40th Congress; 2nd Session. 
Serial Set #1338. 

. N.A. RG 156. Entry 21: Letters Received. 
atte Ra 156. Entry 3: Letters, Endorsements and Circulars Sent (Miscellaneous 

etters). 

. М.А. RG 156. Entry 13: Letters, Telegrams and Endorsements Sent, Relating to the 
Manufacture, Procurement and Repair of Ordnance Supplies and Equipment. 
War of the Rebellion — A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Government Printing Office. 1899. 

. N.A. RG 156. Entry 201: Report of Experiments. 

. U.S. War Department, Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry . . . Brigadier General А.В. 
Dyer. Washington, D.C. 1869. 


. Spencer Repeating Rifle Company Catalog of 1866. 
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CHAPTER 5. 


MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES AND RIFLES 


magazine capacity: 7 rounds 


barrel: 20 inches magazine cut-off: Stabler patent? 
grooves: 6 | extractor: blade type, most with 
overall: 37 inches spring assist 
weight: 8 lbs., 5 oz. number produced 
period U.S. Army: 18,959 
produced: 1865-18661 other: 4,000 (est.) 
bayonet: none serial number 
cost: $25 range: 1 to 24,0006 
cartouche: DAP barrel markings: M1865 


or[ DAP | and 
or DAP | and 


NOTES: 
1. The first Model 1865 carbines were delivered to the Ordnance Department on April 
3, 1865. All were issued after the close of the Civil War. Deliveries continued meat dy 
Фе p^ XI й" until the final shipment of 1,000 carbines on January 1, 1866. 
a - с. 4 2. Of the 18,959 carbines delivered to the Ordnance Department, 6,457 were without а 
М x magazine cut-off. The remaining 12,502 were delivered with the Stabler patent 
cut-off. 
i x = 3. Several thousand Model 1865 carbines were delivered (о the Ordnance Department, 
ae sé inspected, stamped with the inspector's cartouche and warehoused, but never 
a a 24 issued to the troops. This is why some are found in nearly mint condition today. 
ы 1 4. These carbines are chambered for the Springfield .50 caliber carbine cartridge, 
à developed by the Ordnance Department in late 1864. Later, the cartridge was given 
the civilian designation of 56-50. 56-52 Spencer ammunition, also known as Spencer 
No. 52, is interchangeable with the 56-50, but not with the 56-56. 
5. The rear sight is the later production type, graduated to 900 yards. The front sight is 
a tall iron post with integral blade. 
6. Theserial number range listed for the Model 1865 carbine is shared with Model 1865 
rifles, although most rifles known are between the range of 1 and 2,500. 


Hubert Lum collection 
(serial number 3776) 


» 
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The Model 1865 Carbine 


In the fall of 1864, the Army Ordnance Department 
decided to standardize carbine cartridges, as an end result of 
nearly a year’s testing at Springfield Armory. Ordnance 
officials, therefore, ordered the proprietors of the Spencer 
Company to change the chamber and bore size of Spencer 
carbines being delivered under the existing contract of May 
24, 1864. The change was to allow Spencer repeaters to fire 
the new Springfield .50 caliber carbine ammunition (56-50 
Spencer). 

Spencer carbines delivered during the changeover period 
were hybrid Model 1860 carbines, and not yet true Model 
1865 repeaters. They share characteristics of both: 


Bate) EE 22 inches, round 

barrel markings. .none 

caliber.............. ..50 inches 

cartridge; oes Springfield .50 cal. carbine 
magazine cut-off............... none 

front sling swivel . .none 

serial number .................... in the low M1865 range 


(less than 2,000) 


MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES 


These carbines were mentioned in this letter to the 
Commander at Springfield Armory, from the Spencer Com- 


рапу:! 


Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
December 23, 1864 


Major T.T.S. Laidley U.S.A. 
Commanding U.S. Armory 
Springfield 

Sir: 

We have nearly completed our New Model carbines (.50 caliber) 
and before submitting them to you and the Ordnance Department at 
Washington, we would like to test them with the standard cartridge 
to be adopted by the government. You will do us the favor to furnish 
us with some of the new fifty caliber cartridges, or to inform us where 
we can obtain them. It may be possible that we may be obliged to 
make some slight changes in the mechanism of our carbines, owing 
to the change in caliber. 

In presenting you with the new carbine, as per orders received 
from General Dyer, we would like to present you with our new 
Infantry rifle, .50 caliber, for an opinion as to whether you would 
desire any change to be made. Troubling you to inform us at an early 
date, in regard to the cartridges. 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Treasurer 


Spencer carbines and military rifles are serial numbered on the top of the receiver, 
near the wrist. A matching number is stamped beneath the barrel, hidden by the 
forestock. Serial numbers on Spencer production sporters are stamped lower on 
the receiver, to clear the rear tang sight. 


SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


The 56-50 Spencer rimfire 
cartridge (shown sectioned on 
the left) was initially called 
the Springfield .50 caliber 
carbine cartridge. 


The .50 caliber cartridges referred to in Warren Fisher's 
letter were, in actuality, designed at Springfield Armory as 
part of continuing experiments to design a standard cartridge 
for the service. Later, these cartridges became known as 
Springfield .50 caliber carbine, but may be more recogniz- 
able by their civilian designation, the 56-50 Spencer rimfire. 
For a full history of the development of this cartridge, see 
Chapter 12. 

In January 1865, the Chief of Ordnance wrote to the 
Spencer Company to clarify the barrel length of the new 
carbine:? 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
January 19, 1865 
Spencer Rifle Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


The barrels of the Spencer carbine, .50 caliber, which you are to 
furnish the Ordnance Department, will be twenty inches in length, 
instead of twenty two, as heretofore ordered. Major Laidley, Com- 
manding Springfield Armory, will furnish you with a standard 
cartridge as soon as one can be prepared. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig Gen'l 
Chief of Ordnance 


Reducing the barrel length and re-chambering for the 
new, standard cartridge were only two of the changes made 
to the older Model 1860 carbine to produce the Model 1865. 
These changes are outlined in Figure 5-1. 
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Figure 5-1. Comparison of Model 1860 and Model 1865 
Spencer Carbines 


Model 1860 Carbine | Model 1865 Carbine 


weight: 9 lbs., 2 oz. 8 lbs., 5 oz. 
length: 39 inches 37 inches 
caliber: .52 inch 50 inch 
ammunition: 56-56 Spencer 56-50 Spencer 
barrel: 22 inches 20 inches 
frontsling swivel: | none added 


Stabler cut-off was 
standard on all carbines 
delivered after June 16, 
1865 

M1865 

improved type 
following Spencer's 
U.S. patent #45,952 


magazine cut-off: | none 


barrel markings: 
magazine tube: 


none 


early type, with 
smooth end 


The first shipment of Model 1865 Spencer carbines to the 
Ordnance Department was on April 3rd, 1865. Of the 1,007 
carbines in the shipment, 327 were the new pattern (M1865) 
and 680 were the original (Model 1860) type. The very next 
shipment, on April 12th, contained 1,000 carbines, of which 
132 were Model 1865 carbines, and 868 were the original 
type. All remaining shipments from April 25th through 
January 1st, 1866, contained only Model 1865 carbines.? 

To assure that the correct ammunition was issued for the 
Model 1865 carbine, the Ordnance Department issued the 
following directive:* 


Above, the left is the rear sight found on all 
model 1860 Spencer carbines and rifles. On 
the right is the rear sight that was put on 
Model 1865, Model 1867, and New Model 
carbines and rifles. 


Model 1865 carbines and rifles are stamped 
M1865 on the barrel, just forward of the 
receiver. 


Brigadier General 
Alexander B. Dyer 


Circular No. 5 — Series of 1865 
Relative to Calibre of Spencer Carbines 


Ordnance Office, 
War Department 
Washington, D.C. 

March 2, 1865. 


The calibre of the Spencer Carbines, which have heretofore been 
issued to the army, is .52; that of the Carbine Model of 1865, is .50. The 
ammunition for the latter may be used in the former; but the 
ammunition for the .52 calibre cannot be used in the .50 calibre 
Carbine; hence, to avoid mistakes in issuing ammunition for these 
Carbines, the new model must be designated as Spencer Carbine, 
Model 1865, and must in all cases be issued as such. 

Requisitions for ammunition for Spencer Carbines will state 
specifically whether it is for the .52 calibre, or for the Model of 1865. 

As the barrel of the former is two inches longer than that of the 
latter, which is 20 inches in length, there will be no difficulty in 
determining the model. 


A.B. Dyer, 
Brig. General, 
Chief of Ordnance. 


The .52 caliber carbines Dyer referred to were Model 1860 
Spencer repeaters, which chambered the original 56-56 
Spencer Navy and Infantry size cartridge. The .50 caliber 
carbines were the Model 1865 Spencer carbines, which took 
the newer 56-50 Spencer rimfire cartridge. While the 56-50 
would loosely chamber in the Model 1860 carbine, the fit of 
the bullet as it travelled down the bore resulted in a reduced 
velocity and a poor trajectory. The 56-56 Spencer cartridge 
would not chamber in the Model 1865 series carbines. 


MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES 


Edward Stabler's First Patent: A Spring 
Assist for the Blade Extractor 


Born in 1794, Edward Stabler was, at various times during 
his life, a druggist, a hardware salesman, a medical student 
and a farmer. Moreover, until his eyes began to fail in 1863, 
he was the most skilled and respected seal maker in Ameri- 
ca. His impression seals (none over two inches in diameter) 
are amazing in their detail and delicacy. Stabler made 
hundreds of official seals and seal presses, each selling for 
$100. Most notably, his seals included those of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, the State of Maryland, the City of Baltimore, 
the U.S. Treasury, the U.S. Patent Office, and the State of 
Missouri. 
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SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


To the gun collecting fraternity, Edward Stabler will best 
be remembered for his invention for the Spencer repeater, 
the Stabler magazine cut-off. 

Asan experienced hunter, Stabler appreciated the revolu- 
tionary and functional Spencer. How or where he procured 
his first Spencer repeater may never be known, but he had 
one in his possession in late 1864. He set about improving the 
blade extractor by attaching a return spring. Now, when the 
lever was lowered and the spent shell ejected, the extractor 
would automatically return to its position to the left of the 
chamber. If the shooter elected to load one shot at a time 
through the breech, without the spring-assisted extractor, the 
possibility existed that a cartridge could be chambered 
ahead of the extractor. If this happened, the breechblock 
would not close and the loaded cartridge could not be 
removed easily. Stabler finalized the design of the spring 
assist in late 1864, and was granted U.S. patent #45,356 on 
December 6, 1864. 


Note the improved Stabler spring-assisted extractor on this Model 1865 
breechblock. 
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The Stabler Cut-off 


He next turned his attention to designing a device that 
would mechanically limit the downward travel of the lever. 
If perfected, the device would allow the soldier to keep 
cartridges in the magazine in reserve, using the gun as a 
single-loader. Then, when battle conditions called for maxi- 
mum firepower, the soldier could turn a switch, returning 
the gun to full repeating action. 

Stabler succeeded in designing such a system, and was 
issued U.S. patent #46,828, on March 14, 1865. He submitted 
his design to the Ordnance Department, and General Dyer 
was convinced of its applicability to Spencer carbines. The 
Chief of Ordnance, therefore, ordered the Spencer Compa- 
ny to incorporate Stabler’s cut-off on all of their contract 
repeaters:? 


Telegram — Brig-General Dyer to Warren Fisher 

February 23, 1865 
Sir: How soon will you be ready to see Mr. Stabler at your armory? 
I want the attachment applied to the Spencer carbine as soon as it 
can be done. 


THE STABLER CUT-OFF 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
February 25, 1865 


Warren Fisher, Jr. 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Sir: 


This department deemsit the highest importance that Mr. Stabler's 
attachment for converting Spencer arms be applied with the least 
possible delay. 

You are requested to designate a specified time at which you will 
be able to do this, stating to what extent it may interfere with your 
delivery of arms per week, or day. Be pleased to inform me on this 
subject as soon as possible. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig. Gen’l. 
Chief of Ordnance 


Spencer Company officials met with Stabler, refined his 
design and incorporated features of both of his patents into 
a workable cut-off device. The inventor was paid twenty five 
cents for every firearm thus fitted, as evidenced in this later 
letter:? 


July 31, 1866 
Secretary of War, 


Sir — In compliance with the reference of Simon B. Bucklin's 
claim, as assignee of Jordan Yray, on account of patent for magazine 
repeating rifles in use by the United States, I have to report: 

My attention was drawn to the subject in the early part of October 
1864, by the Assistant Secy. of War, who introduced to my notice Mr. 
Edward Stabler of Sandy Springs, Maryland, who had an improve- 
ment in magazine repeating arms, for which improvement he held a 
patent regularly issued. The improvement consisted of a magazine 
stop, whereby the repeating arms might be easily and readily 
converted into and used as single breech loaders, reserving the 
charges in the magazine for use in any emergency that might require 
it. Upon investigation I found this patent stop to be a desirable 
improvement to the Spencer arms which were being made under 
existing contracts, and I directed it to be applied to those arms in 
exact conformity with the specifications of Stabler's patent. 

The right to use the stop, or royalty, as commonly called, was paid 
for by the government through the manufacturers of the arms, as 
agreed upon by the patentee, at the rate of 25 cents per arm, which is 
considered a fair and full compensation therefor; and nothing is 
deemed to be now due by the government, on that account to any one. 
Mr. Bucklin's letter is returned herewith. 


A.B. Dyer, 
Br. Maj. Gen. Chief of Ord. 


Before the Spencer Company could commence produc- 
tion of Model 1865 carbines fitted with Stabler cut-offs, a 
А ДЕ pattern firearm had to be submitted to the Ordnance Depart- 
Edward Stabler ment. Approval finally came in April 1865:2 
(1794-1883) 


“ 


SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
April 17, 1865 


Warren Fisher Jr. 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Sir: 

The Spencer carbine with an attachment for closing the magazine, 
referred to in your letter of April 12th, has been received. It has been 
examined and is approved. 

The carbine will be retained here. Please send another like it, 
which will also be approved, and then forwarded to the inspector of 
small arms in Boston. Make one also for the Burnside Company. 


A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 


In all, the Stabler cut-off was installed on 12,502 carbines 
made by the Spencer Company. As this changeover required 
a moderate amount of re-tooling, the device was not incorpo- 
rated on carbines until the shipment of June 16, 1865. 
Thereafter, it was a standard feature on all carbines 
produced by the Spencer Company and as noted above, Mr. 


Stabler received a modest royalty for each Spencer arm 
produced with his invention. 


By late July of the same year, the Spencer Company 
analyzed expenditures for the device, wrote to General 
Dyer, and received this reply?: 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
July 28, 1865 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston Massachusetts 


Sirs: 

Your letter of the 24th instant is received. Am I to understand from 
it that the cost of applying the Stabler attachment to the Spencer 
carbine 1571: cents, in addition to the cost of preparing the tools and 
fixtures for doing this work? 

I understand that the actual cost of applying this attachment, 
including the cost of tools, fixtures and royalty, was to be added to the 
price of the carbines. On the order you now have, divide that sum by 
the number of carbines which might be made with the attachment. It 
appears to me that any of the methods of arriving at the cost would be 
liable to error. 

The value of the machinery, prepared for this purpose, should be 
deducted upon the conclusion of the contract, or the articles should 
be turned over to the Ordnance Department. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig-Gen’'l. 
Chief of Ordnance 
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Edward Stabler’s Burnside-Spencer Sporting Rifle 


Presented by: The Burnside 


Rifle Company 
Stabler family collection. Year: 1865 
Walter Lane photos. Serial number: none 


Overall: 47 inches 
Weight: 10 lbs., 5 oz. 
Barrel: .44 caliber; 
3014 inches; 
16-sided to round 


Head-Quarters 37th Mass. Vols., 
June 30th, 1865 


Brig. Gen. R.A. Pierce 
Acting Chief of Ordnance 
State of Mass. 


Sir: 

Your communication of 27th inst., asking for a report concering the 
efficiency of the Spencer Repeating Rifle. 

In reply, I have the honor to state that the regiment was armed with 
the Spencer Rifle on the 14th day of July, 1864, and we first had an 
opportunity of testing them in an engagement at Summit Point, 
Virginia, August 21st, 1864, the result of which was most satisfactory. 
The regiment has repeatedly done the work of a brigade, and I 
consider a skirmish line armed with them fully equal to a line of 
battle armed with the Springfield. They are particularly useful in 
silencing batteries or driving them from position. Our skirmish line 
has repeatedly compelled batteries to abandon positions most 
annoying to us, in which they were perfectly safe from the Spring- 
field Rifle. In whatever position we have ever been placed, we have 
always found them our best and truest friend. At Sailors' Creek, 
Virginia, April 6th, 1865, we came off victorious over Custis Lee's 


The Final Days of the War M ч oe us so closely on three sides that the bayonet 
. ЖҰ was freely used. 
Four years of national conflict finally came to an end. The The Rifles now mostly are property of the men, and show marks of 
Battle of Sailor’s Creek, Virginia, on April 6, 1865, was hard service and exposure to all kinds of weather, but are still in as 
officially the last major action of the war. General Edwards good serviceable aay ыы 


of the 37th Massachusetts Volunteers was later to write?: O. Edwards 
Brigadier-General 
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Postwar Disposition of Spencer Repeaters 


Spencer rifles and carbines were highly prized throughout 
the final two years of the Civil War. Initially, they had been 
issued to mounted infantry or cavalry units in small lots of 40 
or 50 at a time, with commanders presenting them to 
deserving soldiers based upon meritorious service. They 
were valuable rewards indeed, and much more useful than 
medals. As the war progressed, more and more Spencers 
were made, and issue to Federal cavalry troops became 
commonplace. 

During the war a total of 11,471 Model 1860 Spencer Army 
rifles and 45,733 Model 1860 carbines were delivered to the 
Federal Ordnance Department? During the same period, 
the Naval Bureau of Ordnance received a total of 803 Model 
1860 Spencer Navy rifles with sword bayonet, and 200 
Model 1860 Army rifles without bayonet. 

Several books and countless contemporary articles have 
stated that Civil War deliveries of Spencer repeaters 
amounted to 200,000 guns, or more! The fact that these 
amounts have been overstated does not diminish the impor- 
tance that the seven-shot repeater had to the success of the 
Federal cavalry in the final two years of the conflict. 
Ordnance returns, as shown in figure 5-2, clearly show that 
more Spencer carbines were received than any other type of 
breechloading carbine’: 


Figure 5-2. Federal Purchases of Carbines During the Civil 


War 
Quantity* | Carbine Contract Cost 

94,196 | Spencer $2,393,633 
80,512 | Sharps 2,213,192 
55,567 | Burnside 1,412,620 
30,062 | Smith 745,645 
25,603 | Starr 582,280 
22,728 | Gallagher 508,492 
20,002 | Maynard 489,399 
20,000 | Remington 436,752 
14,495 | Merrill 374,804 
11,261 | Joslyn 282,586 
19,051 | Misc. foreign 66,193 
9,342 | Cosmopolitan 199,838 
4,001 | Warner 79,310 
3,520 | Hall 64,763 
1,509 | Ballard 35,140 
1,052 | Gibbs 27,995 
1,002 | Ball 25,387 
1,001 | Palmer 20,918 
892 | Lindner 19,895 
587 | musketoons 5,815 
200 | French carbines 4,800 
151 | Wesson 3,491 


* The above figures include all Federal purchases of carbines throughout the war, to June 30, 1866. 


The sling bar is well anchored into the receiver and stock on the Spencer carbines. 


This is the type of breechblock found in most Model 1865 carbines and 
rifles. Many Model 1867 repeaters were also so equipped, until they 
were replaced by the breechblock with the Lane-type extractor. 


Postwar deliveries of Spencer repeaters to the Army 
Ordnance Department included 18,959 Model 1865 carbines 
made by the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company and 30,502 
of the same model made by the Burnside Rifle Company. 
Deliveries continued long after the hostilities ended and tens 
of thousands of new, unissued Spencer carbines and battle- 
worn Model 1860 Spencer Army rifles and carbines were 
placed directly into arsenal storage facilities. 

There can be little doubt that many thousands of military 
arms were liberated and taken home by soldiers after the 
war. In an effort to halt the misappropriation of government 
property, the Army Ordnance Departmentissued the follow- 
ing directive^: 


Figure 5-3 is an exact tabulation of Spencer rifles and 
carbines acquired by enlisted men under the terms of this 
directive. 


MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES 


Figure 5-3. Purchases of Spencer Repeaters by Federal 
Enlisted Troops After the Civil War 


Spencer rfi 


Maine 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 


Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware 
Maryland 
West Virginia 


Missouri 
Kentucky 
Michigan 


Iowa 


Wisconsin 


Kansas 
Nebraska 
Oregon 


New Mexico 

Texas 

North Carolina 
Alabama 

Florida 

Signal & Ambulance 


Two features that distinguish most Model 1865 Spencer repeaters from 
the earlier Model 1860 firearms are the beveled hammer nose, and the 
rounded receiver top surface. The latter feature was done to facilitate the 
single loading of ammunition when the Stabler cut-off was utilized. 
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In part, the esteem in which soldiers held the Spencer 
repeater is exemplified by this letter, sent to the Company 
after the war*: 


Camp Sixth Michigan Cavalry, 
On the Plains, Nebraska, July 2nd, 1865. 


Agent Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 


Dear Sir, 

What can you sell one of your Sporting Rifles for? What discount 
will you make on a dozen? A reply at your earliest convenience will 
greatly oblige me. 

I have had the honor to belong to the Michigan Cavalry Brigade, 
Army of the Potomac, for nearly three years, and my regiment has 
been in sixty three general engagements with the rebels, and I know 
what the Spencer Carbine is, and if the Rifle is anything like the 
Carbine I shall consider it a treasure at most any price. 

There is no such arm on the face of the earth as the Spencer. I 
would rather have twenty-five men armed with this gun than a 
hundred armed with any other in service. 

Having a soldier's feelings, I would rather have invented the 
Spencer than the Electric Telegraph. I have got Spencer on the brain 
— itis my ideal of what a gun for our army should be — our brigade 
has carried them ever since January, 1863, and now that we are out 
here on the plains, where we cannot get any more of them, our boys 
are very careful not to lose or injure those that we now have. While 
in the Cavalry Corps, Army of The Potomac, we were known among 
the rebels as "those damned Michigan Spencers," and often have we 
heard the cry, “lookout, there come those damned Michigan Spen- 
cers!" Old J.E.B. Stuart, the rebel cavalryman, once said he did not 
see how those damned Michiganders could load so fast. A prisoner 
once asked how we wound the damned things up, and when asked 
to explain, he said he supposed that we wound them up in the 
morning and shot all day. We kill a great many antelope and deer 
with them, and expect to kill a great many buffaloes when we get on 
the Platte. If I only had one of your Sporting Rifles here I think I 
should be perfectly happy. 

I think I could get orders for quite a number of them in my own 


regiment if they could be purchased at a reasonable price. U.S. Patent #45,952 was issued to C. M. Spencer on January 17, 
Please to let me know your lowest figures for one or a dozen. 1865, for an improved buttstock magazine tube assembly and 
retainer, and assigned to the Company. 
M.M. WOOD. 
6th MICHIGAN CAVALRY 


This is the original model that was provided the U.S. Patent Office, 
along with technical description and engineering drawing, and used to 
secure patent #45,952. 


| 
\ Andrew F. Lustyik collection. 
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Wartime Procurements Cease 


On April 28th, 1865, the Adjutant General’s Office issued 
a general order that affected hundreds of suppliers of 
military hardware: 


GENERAL ORDERS WAR DEPARTMENT 
No. 77. ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Washington 


April 28, 1865 
For Reducing Expenses of the Military Establishment 
Ordered: 

I. That the Chiefs of the respective bureaus of this Department 
proceed immediately to reduce the expenses of their respective 
departments to what is absolutely necessary, in view of an 
immediate reduction of the forces in the field and garrison and 
the speedy termination of hostilities, and that they severally 
make out statements of the reductions they deem practicable . 


IV. That the Chief of Ordnance stop all purchases of arms, ammuni- 
tion and materials therefor, and reduce the manufacturing of 
arms and ordnance stores in the Government arsenals as rapidly 
as can be done without injury to the service. 


W.A. Nichols 
Assistant Adjutant General 


The Spencer Repeating Rifle Company received this edict 
and realized that no new government orders would be 
forthcoming. When they asked the Chief of Ordnance for 
further clarification, he replied?: 


Ordnance Office 
Washington 
July 7, 1865 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

Your letter of the 6th instant is received. In reply, I have to say that 
it is not the intention of this department to give further orders for the 
Spencer carbine at this time. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig-Gen’l 
Chief of Ordnance 


Despite this discouraging news, the Spencer Company 
was in a more fortunate position than most other arms 
manufacturers. Production of Spencer guns under the Army 
contract of May 24, 1864, would be permitted to continue 
until January 1, 1866. For the time being, several hundred 
Boston workmen kept the Spencer Company’s machines 
operating, but their future was most uncertain. If the firm 
could not develop a market for sporting rifles to replace the 
sales of military arms, then an end to this prominent compa- 
ny would be entirely unavoidable. 

Six weeks later, General Dyer wrote?: 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
September 11, 1865 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Sirs: 

As I intimated to you in my letter of the 21st of July last, your 
account for expenses incurred by your company in adapting the ` 
Stabler attachment to those Spencer carbines was referred to Colo- 
nel Thornton for examination. I have considered his report, which 
was received during my absence from this city, and believing his 
conclusions to be fair to the government and to your company, I have 
instructed him to give you a certificate for such an amount as shall 
appear to be due to you. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig-Gen'l. 
Chief of Ordnance 


The Spencer Company received a total of $9,083.94 from 
the Ordnance Department, for expenditures beyond the 
original contract price of $25 per carbine?. This additional 
sum included money for the attachment of Stabler's cut-off 
on 12,502 carbines, and for the change from .52 caliber to .50 
caliber on 18,959 guns. 

The Burnside Rifle Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, was also required to add stabler's cut-off to the 
Spencer carbines made by them in 1865. Of the 30,502 
delivered, 14,494 were made with the patented device. For 
attaching the cut-off, the Burnside Company was paid an 
additional $18,397.83 by the Ordnance Department.? 

Stabler's cut-off was to play one final role with Spencer 
repeating firearms. The Ordnance Department chose to 
attach the device on all carbines and rifles repaired by the 
National Armory at Springfield, whether or not they were 
originally equipped with them. For further information on 
this subject, see Chapter 9. 
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Model 1865 Spencer Army and Navy 
Rifles 


There is no record of Model 1865 Spencer Army rifles 
purchased by the Ordnance Department. They were made 
primarily for export to foreign governments, and for the 
domestic civilian market: 


caliber: .50 inch 
cartridge: Springfield .50 cal. carbine 
(56-50 Spencer) 
barrel: 30 inches 
grooves: 3 
overall: 47 inches 
weight: 9 lbs., 14 oz. 
period 
produced: 1865 and 1866 
| bayonet; 
- Army: angular 
Navy: sword type 
cost: 
Army: $40, with bayonet 
| $38, without 
= Navy: $43 with bayonet 
/ ; $38, without 
{= | cartouche: none! 
2 magazine capacity: 7 rounds 
^ magazine cut-off:  Stabler Patent 
< extractor: blade type, with spring assist 
number produced: 
military: none! 
other: 1,000 (est.)? 
serial number 
range: between 1 and 3,000 


barrel markings: M1865 


NOTES: 

1. While no Model 1865 rifles were sold to the Ordnance Department, specimens are 
known with military proofed barrels and inspector’s cartouches on the stock. 

2. The exact number of these rifles produced is not known. A study of surviving 
specimens indicates approximately 1,000 rifles may have been made. Serial num- 
bers of Model 1865 Spencer rifles are shared with Model 1865 carbines. The majority 
of these rifles are serial numbered below 2,500. 

3. The rear sight is the later production type, graduated to 900 yards. The front sight is 
a tall iron post. 


FOOTNOTES: 
. National Archives of the United States. Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 
Department Records. Entry 21: Letters Received. 3 
N.A. RG 156. Entry 3: Letters, Endorsements and Circulars Sent (Miscellaneous 


Top — J. L. C. denotes inspection of barrel/receiver group. 
Middle — L denotes inspection of ring and bar. J.L. and G.C. denote final in- 
spections of completed carbine. Letters). 


. House of Representatives Executive Document #99. 40th Congress; 2nd Session. 


Bottom — C.S.L. denotes inspection of stock assembly. W denotes inspection Serial Sot #1538, 


of butt plate. 


. U.S. Army Circulars; series of 1865. U.S. Army Military History Research Collection. 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 

. Spencer Repeating Rifle Company Catalog of 1866. 

. U.S. Army General Order No. 77. War Department, Adjutant General. April 28, 1865. 
U.S. Army Military History Research Collection. 
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Price sheet for products from the Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company, circa late 1864. 
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CHAPTER 6. 


BURNSIDE MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES 


caliber: 
cartridge: 


barrel: 
grooves: 
overall: 
weight: 
produced: 
bayonet: 
cost: 
cartouche: 


.50 inch 
Springfield 
.50 cal. carbine 
(56-50 Spencer) 
20 inches 
3 
37 inches 
8 lbs., 5 oz. 
1865 
none 
$25 
[HEV] and(GC] 
or[LH]and 


Roy Marcot collection. (serial #16045) 
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magazine capacity: 
magazine cut-off: 
extractor: 


number produced: 
U.S. Army: 
civilian: 

serial number 
range: 

barrel markings: 


NOTE: 


Ron Carey collection and photo. (serial #4899) 


7 rounds 
Stabler Patent 
blade type, with 
spring assist 


30,502 
4,000 (est.) 


1 to 34,500 
none 


1. The earliest Burnside Model 1865 Spencer carbines omit the MODEL 1865 marking on 
the receiver top. It was stamped on the barrel, near the receiver. 


The Burnside Company Retools to 
Produce Spencer Carbines 


Early in 1864, the Burnside Rifle Company of Providence, 
Rhode Island, petitioned the Ordnance Department for a 
renewed contract for their Fourth Model Burnside carbines. 
General Ramsay replied!: 


May 5, 1864 


Endorsement on applications of Burnside Rifle Company and 
Sharps Company for new contract: 


Although there are many kinds of breechloading arms in service, 
it is difficult to obtain satisfactory reports as to the merits or demerits 
of any. Notwithstanding this, however, the kinds of carbines which 
are most in demand, form a very correct means of estimating their 
value, and how far one arm may be considered superior to another 
by the troops. Judged by this standard, there is no doubt that 
repeating armsare the greatest favorites with the army and should be 
supplied in quantities to meet all the requisitions. I am satisfied that 
no other arm should be used. Colt and Henry rifles and Spencer 
carbines and rifles are the only arms of class in the service... Taking 
this view of the case, I think it is evident that the Spencer Company 
should be encouraged to produce as many arms as possible, and the 
merits of their arm should be taken as the standard by which to judge 
others. The Spencer carbines cost $25 and throw 8 shots in continu- 
ous succession. The quality alone has given it high reputation and 
bodies of our troops have completely routed superior numbers of the 
enemy. Taking the present value of this arm as the standard, and that 
contracts have recently been made for excellent breechloading 
copper cartridge carbines at $15, I urgently recommend that $20 be 
the highest price paid for either Sharps or Burnside carbines . . . 


Ramsay 


Clearly the handwriting was on the wall for the Burnside 
Company. Since the war began, it had delivered 55,567 
Burnside carbines to the Ordnance Department. While the 
company initially realized $35.75 each in October 1861, it 
had seen the price cut first to $30, then to $29, and finally to 
$25 by April 1864.2 As a successful private manufacturer of 
military goods, the firm realized that to survive it had to meet 
the changing demands of the Ordnance Department. The 
Burnside carbine was indeed deficient in several areas, not 
the least of which was its difficult-to-manufacture cartridge, 
its oddly-shaped, tapered chamber (which had to be 
machined to fit the cartridge with several critical angles and 
shapes), and the slow method by which a soldier loaded the 
unwieldly, single-shot gun. 


BURNSIDE MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES 


Therefore, the Burnside Rifle Company agreed to phase 
out the single-shot carbine, and retool to produce the much 
sought-after Spencer repeater. The Ordnance Department 
offered Burnside a contract to manufacture a large number 
of .52 caliber Spencer carbines, chambered for the 56-56 
Spencer rimfire cartridge.” 


CONTRACT: 

This contract, made and entered into this twenty-seventh day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, between Isaac 
Hartshorn, agent of the Burnside Rifle Company, of Providence, in 
the State of Rhode Island, of the first part, and the United States, by 
Brigadier General George D. Ramsey, Chief of Ordnance, acting 
under direction and by authority of the Secretary of War, for and in 
their behalf, of the second part, witnesseth, that the party of the first 
part does hereby contract and engage with the said United States to 
furnish all the Spencer repeating carbines and appendages that the 
party of the first part can deliver on or before the thirty-first day of 
August 1865: provided, that the deliveries shall not exceed one 
thousand (1,000) in the month of November 1864, two thousand 
(2,000) in December 1864, three thousand (3,000) in January 1865, 
three thousand five hundred (3,500) in February 1865, three thousand 
five hundred (3,500) in March 1865, three thousand five hundred 
(3,500) in April 1865, three thousand five hundred (3,500) in May 
1865, three thousand five hundred (3,500) in June 1865, three 
thousand five hundred (3,500) in July 1865, three thousand five 
hundred (3,500) in August 1865. These carbines are to be supplied 
with all the appendages necessary for their use in service, and are to 
be in all respects identical with a standard pattern carbine to be 
approved by the Chief of Ordnance, two models of which are to be 
furnished by the party of the first part upon the execution of this 
contract, one to be deposited at the Ordnance Office, Washington, 
D.C., and the other to be retained by the inspector of small arms. They 
are to be subject to the same degree of inspection as the arms made 
at the National Armory, Springfield, Massachusetts, and none are to 
be received or paid for except such as pass the inspection of and are 
approved by the United States inspector. And the party of the first 
part is to have the right to deliver more rapidly than before stated if 
hecan doso, but in case of any failure to make deliveries to the extent 
and within the times above specified, then the said party is to forfeit 
the right to deliver whatever number of carbines may be deficient in 
the specified number for the month in which the failure occurs. The 
party of the first part shall supply such parts of this carbine for repairs 
as may be ordered by the Chief of Ordnance, at a price for each part 
which shall make the total cost of all the parts equal to the price now 
paid for the Spencer carbine under this contract, until such a time as 
a new contract is awarded him. The relative prices of the parts to each 
other to be subject to the approval of the inspector of small arms. 

All these carbines and appendages are to be delivered by the said 
party of the first part; and all claims under this contract, if transferred 
to another party, are to be by such transfer forfeited, saving the right 
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of the United States. Payments, in such funds as the Treasury 
Department may provide, for each delivery, are to be made on 
certificates of inspection and receipt by the United States inspectors, 
at the rate of twenty-five ($25) dollars for each carbine, including 
appendages. 

All these carbines and appendages are to be packed by the party of 
the first part in good and sufficient boxes of an approved pattern, 
with as many in each box as the inspector shall direct, for which a fair 
price, to be determined by the United States inspector, will be 
allowed. 

And the said party of the first part does further engage and 
contract, that no member of Congress, officer of the army, or any 
agent of the military service, or other person forbidden by law to do 
so, is, or shall be, admitted to any share or part of this contract or 
agreement, or to any benefit to arise thereupon. 

And it is hereby expressly provided, and this contract is upon the 
express condition, that if any such member of Congress, officer of the 
army, or other person above named, is or shall be, admitted to any 
share or part in this contract, or to any benefit to arise under it, or is 
case the party of the first part shallin any respect fail to perform this 
contract on his part the same may be, at the option of the United 
States, declared null and void, without affecting their right to recover 
for defaults which may have occurred. 

Itis further stipulated and agreed, that if any default shall be made 
by the party of the first part in delivering all or any of the articles 
mentioned in this contract, of the quality and at the times and place 
therein provided, that then, in that case, the said party will forfeit and 
pay to the United States the sum of seventy-six thousand dollars, as 
agreed, and liquidated damages. 

The said Isaac Hartshorn shall indemnify the United States, and 
all Persons acting under them, for all liability on account of any 
patent rights heretofore granted by the United States; and in case of 
overwhelming and unforeseen accident by fire or otherwise, the 
circumstances shall be taken into equitable consideration by the 
United States before claiming forfeiture for non-delivery atthetimes 
specified. 

And the said United States do hereby contract and engage with the 
said party of the first part as follows: That for each of the articles 
herein contracted for which shall be delivered, inspected, and 
approved as aforesaid, there shall be paid, in the funds aforesaid, to 


the said Isaac Hartshorn, agent of the Burnside Rifle Company, the 
covenanter, his heirs, executors, or administrators, on bills in tripli- 
cate, made in approved form, and duly authenticated by the proper 
officers of the Ordnance Department, the sum of twenty-five ($25) for 
each carbine, including appendages. 

BURNSIDE RIFLE COMPANY 

By Earl P. Mason, President 


George D. Ramsay, 
Brigadier General, 
Chief of Ordnance 


Cartridge Alterations 


In 1864, extensive tests of experimental .44 caliber and .50 
caliber rimfire ammunition were conducted by Major Dyer 
at the National Armory at Springfield, Massachusetts (see 
Chapter 12). The result was that the Army developed the 
Springfield .50 caliber carbine cartridge, later to be called 
the 56-50 Spencer. Carbines then under development by 
both the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company and the Burn- 
side Rifle Company would be redesigned to accept this 
"improved" cartridge!: 


The Burnside Rifle Company of Providence, Rhode Island, manufactured 
30,502 Model 1865 Spencer carbines, which were delivered between 
April and October 1865. The first 16,008 had no magazine cut-off device, 
while the last 14,494 were equipped with the Stabler cut-off. 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
November 11, 1864 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Recent trials at Springfield Armory show that 50/100ths of an inch 
may be established as the proper caliber (diameter of the bore) for 
carbines. I have to request that you will make your arrangement to 
change the caliber (to .50) instead of 44/100ths, as previously agreed 
upon. The Burnside Rifle Company has been advised to this effect. 
Ithinkitwould be well for Mr. Spencer to confer with Major Laidley, 
the Commanding Officer at Springfield Armory, in regard to some of 
the details of the carbine. I am anxious that the new model shall be 
as perfect as it can be made and will spare no effect to accomplish so 
desirable an end. You will please determine the exterior form and 
dimensions of the barrel, bearing in mind the importance of having 
the carbine made as light as may be compatible with strength and 
stiffness. Having done this, you will please furnish a model or 
standard barrel to the Burnside Company. Major Laidley will furnish 
you with a plug gauge and a sample cartridge as soon as they can be 
prepared. à 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig-Gen'l. 
Chief of Ordnance 


Dyer sent the following letter of instruction to Major 
Laidley, at Springfield: 


Ordnance Office, 
War Department, 
Washington, D.C., 
November 12, 1864 


Maj. T.T.S. Laidley, 
Соттар. U.S. Armory, 
Springfield Armory. 


Sir: — 

The Messrs. Remington at Ilion, N.Y., the Burnside Rifle Company 
at Providence, R.I. and the Spencer Rifle Company at Boston have 
been informed that the caliber of the carbines they have to make 
under existing contracts would be fixed at .50-inch for the bore and 
.56-inch for the chamber, and they have been requested to make 
arrangements accordingly. 

They have also been informed that you would furnish them, each 
with a plug gauge and model cartridge; and you are requested to 
furnish them with these articles at the earliest possible time. 


A.B. Dyer, 
Brig. Gen. 
Chief of Ord. 


During this same period, the Burnside Company was not 
idle. In fact, they continued to manufacture and deliver 
Fourth Model Burnside carbines until February 13, 1865, but 
they were receiving only $19 apiece. Their workmen kept 
busy turning out the last of the Burnside carbines, while at 
the same time retooling other machines to produce the new 
Model 1865 Spencers. This process was further complicated 
by the Ordnance Department's order requiring attachment 
of Stabler's patented magazine cut-off as previously men- 
tioned in Chapter 5. 


BURNSIDE MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
March 18, 1865 


Warren Fisher, Jr. 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

I send to you two standard carbines from your company and 
Burnside Company and two carbines left here by Mr. Stabler. I wish 
the alterations, as shown by the Stabler samples, to be put on both 
carbines as follows: adopt the spiral spring (as made by the Burnside 
Company)and the cut-off (as made by your company). Then send one 
of the Burnside carbines with the alterations to the Burnside Compa- 
ny as a sample to work by. Retain one of the Spencer carbines with 
the same alterations put on, as your own working sample. Send the 
two standard carbines with the alterations to this office. 

It is very desirable that the attachment be put on as many of the 
carbines as possible. It seems it can be easily effected by annealing 
the lower portion of the carbine block and cutting the groove for the 
cut-off on the finished carbines, which only requires the annealing 
and re-case hardening of a single piece. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig-Gen’l. 
Chief of Ordnance 


Delivery Problems 


The Burnside Rifle Company was not able to deliver the 
first shipment of Model 1865 Spencer carbines to the Ord- 
nance Department until April 15, 1865. It had taken nearly 
nine months for set-up before production began on the new 
firearms. Significantly, this initial delivery date was nine 
days after the last major battle of the Civil War, at Sailor’s 
Creek, Virginia. As a result, Burnside-produced Spencer 
carbines missed their chance for action in the war. 

Normally, the Burnside carbines were delivered in lots of 
one thousand from this date, continuing through October 31, 
1865. In all, 30,496 Burnside Spencer carbines were deliv- 
ered. Six more carbines had been provided to the govern- 
ment at no cost, samples to serve as models and prototypes. 
16,008 carbines were delivered without the Stabler maga- 
zine cut-off and 14,494 were delivered with the patented 
attachment. The Burnside Company received an additional 
$18,397.83 from the government for applying this improve- 
mentabove and beyond the contract price of $25 per carbine. 
By this reckoning, each Stabler cut-off cost $1.27. 

Although the original June 27, 1864, contract between the 
Ordnance Department and the Burnside Company called 
for full delivery of the 30,500 Spencer carbines by August 31, 
1865, in actuality, only 20,000 were delivered by this date. 
The Burnside Company was granted an extension of 60 
additional days, due to required changes in the caliber and 
other parts of the arm.? 

By agreement, the Burnside Company paid the Spencer 
Company a royalty of $.50 for each of 30,502 Spencer 
carbines delivered to the government. In addition, a one 
dollar royalty was paid for each of 4,000 carbines sold to 
individuals in the military and to civilian customers. The 
combined total royalty paid to the Spencer Repeating Rifle 
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Company came to $18,748. The Burnside Company also 
produced and sold to the Ordnance Department replace- 
ment parts for the Spencer carbine, which included 9,150 
mainsprings at $.60 each, and 9,150 tumbler screws at $.04 
each. The total cost to the government for the extra parts was 
$5,856.2 


Figure 6-1. Burnside Rifle Company Production of Spencer 
Firearms and Parts 

Ordnance item Unit Cost 

30,502 Burnside Model 1865 


Total Cost 


carbines $762,550.00 
Payment for attachment of 

Stabler "cut-off" to 14,494 

carbines $18,397.83 
9,150 extra mainsprings $5,490.00 
9,150 extra tumbler screws $.04 $366.00 


Engraved Burnside Model 1865 Spencer carbine, serial number 10224. 
The floral engraving and silver wire inlays were applied sometime after 
the repeater left the factory. 


Springfield Armory collection. 


The Burnside Rifle Company shared the same post-war 
fate as the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company. The glut of 
firearms on hand in Federal Arsenals when the hostilities 
ended meant bankruptcy for most firearms producers. Faced 
with the sudden cessation of government contracts, the 
Burnside Rifle Company was forced to stop all production. 
In fact, the Spencer contract was the final order given to the 
Burnside Rifle Company by the Department of Ordnance. 


FOOTNOTES: 
1. National Archives of the United States. Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 
Department Records. Entry 3: Letters, Endorsements and Circulars Sent (Miscella- 


neous Letters). 
2. House of Representatives Executive Document #99. 40th Congress; 2nd Session. 
Serial Set #1338. 


East Cavalry Battlefield, Gettysburg monument to Company A, 1st 
Brigade, Maryland Cavlary. This carved stone depicts a Maryland 
trooper armed, erroneously, with a Model 1860 Spencer carbine. 
To clarify the record, the unit was armed with Model 1860 
Spencer Army rifles. 


This Gettysburg Battlefield monument commemorates the 3rd Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, which was engaged on July 3, 1863, and armed with 
Model 1860 Spencer Army rifles, not carbines, as shown. 


BURNSIDE MODEL 1865 SPENCER CARBINES 


Burnside Model 1865 Spencer carbine, serial number 7276. Engraving 
and silver wire inlays were applied after the carbine left the factory. 


Claud Fuller collection. 
Chickamauga/Chattanooga National Park photo. 
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CHAPTER 7. 


ARMY ORDNANCE BOARDS of 1865 and 1866 


The Laidley Board of 1865 


During the Civil War, confusion arose as a result of the Special Order #458 was written to initiate the proceed- 
multitude of different patent arms and ammunition in the ings: 
field. In December 1864, Chief of Ordnance General Dyer 
sought to resolve the problem of supplying ammunition to 
the variety of weapons in the hands of the fighting men. He 
convened a board of officers to consider reasonable alterna- 
tives and recommend corrective action. In a letter to his 
superior, Dyer stated:1 


War Department 
Adj't. General's Office 
Washington 
December 20, 1864 


SPECIAL ORDER No. 458 
A Board of Officers to consist of Major Theo. T.S. Laidley, 
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Ordnance Office 
December 5, 1864 


Hon. E.M. Stanton 

Secretary of War 

Sir: The experience of the war has shown that breech-loading arms 
are greatly superior to muzzle loaders for infantry, as well as for 
cavalry. Measures should immediately be taken to substitute a 
suitable breech-loading musket, in place of the rifle musket which is 
now manufactured at the National Armory and by private contrac- 
tors for this department. 

It is important that the best arm which is now made shall be 
adopted and that all breech-loaders thereafter made by or for this 
department shall conform strictly to it. No change shall be madeuntil 
it shall have been clearly demonstrated that the change is a decided 
and important improvement. 

With a view, therefore, to carry out these measures, I have the 
honor to request that a board, to be composed of ordnance, cavalry 
and infantry officers, be constituted to meet at Springfield Armory, 
and at such other place as the senior officer of the board may direct, 
to examine, test and recommend for adoption a suitable breech- 
loader for muskets and carbines, and a suitable repeater or magazine 
carbine. The arms recommended by the Board may, if approved by 
the War Department, be exclusively adopted for the military service. 

A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 


Ordnance Department; Major Jas. G. Benton, Ordnance Depart- 

ment; Major Henry E. Maynadier, 12th U.S. Inf.; Captain John D. 

O'Connell, 14th U.S. Inf.; Captain Josiah H. Kellogg, ist U.S. Cav y.; 

Captain Theo F. Rodenbough, 2nd U.S. Cav'y.; 1st Lieut. John R. 

Edie, Ordnance Department, will convene at Springfield Armory, 

Mass. on the 4th day of January, 1865, or as soon thereafter as 

practical, and at such other place or places, and at such time as the 

Chief of Ordnance or the senior officer of the Board may direct, for 

the purpose of examining, testing and recommending for adoption, a 

suitable breechloader for muskets and carbines, and a repeater or 

magazine carbine... 

Tests include: 

1. Allthatrelatesto the mechanism, range, durability and arrange- 
ments of parts. 

2. All that relates to portability, manipulation by infantry and 
adaptability for service in the hands of foot troops. 

3. All that relates to carbines, their manipulations on horseback 
and adaptability for service in the hands of Cavalry. 


Secretary of War Edwin Stanton extended the following 


invitation to the manufacturers of patent arms: 


Official Ordnance Department photograph of the .50 
caliber Spencer entered into the Laidley Board 
Trials, 1865. 


National Archives photograph. 


War Department 
Washington City 
December 27, 1864 


Brig. Gen. A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
U.S. Army 


General: If any person desires to have a gun, or any of its parts, for 
experiment or trial, with the view of applying improvements or 
adapting the firearm now in use to breech-loading purposes, you are 
authorized to furnish the same, if satisfied that the application is 
made in good faith and for the object stated. 


Edwin M. Stanton 
Secretary of War 


The Board convened on January 4, 1865, and among other 
tasks, was charged with examining all available breechload- 
ers. The following is a complete list of the rifles and carbines 
tested:3 


Allen & Brand 
carbine and rifle 


Ballard carbine Berdan rifle 
and rifle 

Clark carbine 
Ball carbine Beal carbine 


(repeater) 


Cochran carbine 


Fields carbine 
Geiger rifle 
Goulding carbine 


Gray carbine 
(repeater) and rifle 


Green carbine 
and rifle 


Grillet carbine 


Gwyn carbine 
(repeater) 


Gwyn & Campbell 
carbine 


Hammond carbine 
and rifle 


THE LAIDLEY BOARD OF 1865 


Howard carbine 

Jenks carbine and rifle 
Joslyn carbine and rifle 
Laidley carbine (“Му Chick”) 
Landfear carbine 
Maynard carbine 

Merrill carbine 

Miller rifle 

National carbine and rifle 
Palmer carbine 

Peabody carbine and rifle 


Percy carbine 


Hayden (wooden model) 


Hayden rifle 


Henry rifle 


Remington carbine and rifle 


Howe carbine and rifle 
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Richardson carbine and rifle Stevens carbine and The Spencer Company knew that if its repeaters were to 


eee rifle retain their position as “the best breechloaders in the 
| Strong (repeater) service,” the Ordnance Board must be convinced of their 

Root carbine (Colt) (wooden model) value.* 

Rowe carbine as ik & Scott Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 


Sharps carbine 
Smith carbine 
Snyder carbine 


Spencer carbine and 
rifles (repeaters) 


Straw carbine 
(single shot) 


Straw carbine 
(repeater) 


Starr carbine 


Walcott carbine 
Warner carbine 


White carbine and 
rifle 


Wolcott carbine 


Wright & Brown 
carbine 


Yates (wooden model) 


Boston 
January 1, 1865 


Major T.T.S. Laidley U.S.A. 
Commanding U.S. Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: 

Wereceived notice through General Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, that 
a Board of Officers had been appointed to meet at your Armory on the 
4th of his month for the purpose of examining and testing breech- 
loaders and repeating arms. 

We have our New Model carbines and Infantry rifles nearly 
complete and would like to present them for your examination about 
the middle of this month, providing it would be agreeable to the 
Board. 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Treasurer 


The most unusual [рае on this transitional carbine from the Laidley Board Trials is the magazine cut-off on the left face of the receiver, with its milled slot 


on the breechblock. This 1865 photograph is the only evidence of this heretofore unknown device. There is no known specimen, nor do the recorded minutes 
of the board make any reference to it. 


National Archives photograph. 
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Four arms were submitted by the Spencer Repeating Rifle trial. It may have been a one-of-a-kind shoulder arm, 
Company: constructed with a standard Model 1860 Spencer Army 
receiver and stock, and a barrel nine inches longer than 

usual. 


Note, also, the reference to Spencer carbine number four. 
An examination of the picture of the left side of the receiver 
reveals a short, sliding lever. A study of the photograph of 
internal parts of the firearm shows that this lever activates a 
heretofore unknown magazine cut-off device. No written 
record has been found to explain this mechanism, nor is it 
known that a patent was ever issued to its inventor. This 
carbine has apparently disappeared, so no further study can 
be made. 

Official proceedings of the 1865 Laidley Ordnance Board 
are lacking in specifics. Much of the detail regarding test 
firings appears not to have been recorded, or may have been 
lost. As an example, the only recorded trials of Spencer arms 
are the following:? 


Spencer entry number one remains an enigma: only a 
single Spencer Army rifle with а 39 inch barrel is known, and 
itisa seven shot repeater, nota "single loader.” Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no further mention of this rifle in the records of the 


Pictured above is the only known Spencer Army rifle with a 
factory installed, 39 inch barrel. This is a hybrid piece, with ——————— UU a —— 
receiver serial numbered 9172 (possibly from left over Model 
1860 Army rifle parts), and barrel numbered 55067. The barrel 
number puts its manufacture in the last month of 1864, just prior 


to the commencement of the Laidley Board Trials. Shown Fortunately, official photographs were taken in 1865, 
beneath it is a standard Model 1860 Army rifle, for comparison. giving a permanent, visual record of the firearms of the 
Milwaukee Public Museum collection and photo. Laidley Board. In the photos? many familiar arms of the 


Civil War period can be seen, including the Henry rifle, the 
Spencer carbine, the Remington carbine, and others. One of 
the most unusual carbines pictured was labeled the GWYN. 
It apparently had nothing in common with the more recog- 
nizable Gwyn & Campbell. The carbine appeared to be very 
much like a standard production Spencer, though a careful 
inspection reveals numerous differences. 
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GWYN carbine, from the 1865 Laidley Board Trials. 


National Archives photo. 


This official Ordnance Department photograph shows the GWYN carbine disassembled. This 
Spencer-like repeater never progressed past preliminary visual examinations. There is no 
record of this arm having been tested further. 


104 National Archives photo. 


The Hancock Board of 1866 


Even as late as 1866, a number of important questions 
concerning shoulder arms for the U.S. military remained 
unresolved. Despite the extensive trials conducted by the 
Laidley Board of 1865, no "standard firearm" for infantry 
and cavalry forces had yet been designated. In the year 
following the war, because Federal arsenals were glutted 
with tens of thousands of contract breechloading carbines, 
the Army Ordnance Department decided to convene anoth- 
er Small Arms Board to seek a standard shoulder arm for the 
infantry, and a carbine for the cavalry. Special Order #40 
laid the ground rules for the trials: 


A number of Army officers who had served in the Civil 
War and who were familiar with a variety of breechloading 
weapons volunteered their opinions to the board. Not all 
commanders were enamored of the Spencer repeater. One 
such officer, General R.W. Johnson, voiced these sentiments 
to the board: 


THE HANCOCK BOARD OF 1866 


Major General 
W. S. Hancock 


Nashville, Tennessee 
February 12th, 1866 


General A.B. Dyer 
Chief, Ord. Dept., U.S.A. 
Washington, D.C. 


General: 

By the public press I see that a Board, of which General Hancock 
is President, is to meet in Washington on the 10th to examine and 
report upon what form and caliber of breech loading arms should be 
adopted for future construction of carbines for cavalry. 

The importance of this subject urges me to submit my views, 
although unsolicited so to do. 

Having been connected with the cavalry arm of the service for a 
long time, and having been on duty with troops throughout the war, 
a portion of the time as Chief of Cavalry, and for some time 
Commander of a Division of Cavalry, I have had a good opportunity 
to test the relative merits of the different arms placed in the hands of 
our mounted men. 

Many of the patent breech loading arms brought out by the war are 
of no use whatever, and the men armed with them would have felt as 
secure, or as well prepared for the charge, had they been supplied 
with clubs. 

Sharps breechloading carbines are the best cavalry arm I ever saw. 

Spencer's carbine is good, but inferior to Sharps, while Joslyns, 
Ballards, Smiths and Gallaghers are not suitable arms to place in the 
hands of any soldier. 

Sharps carbine is light, easy to carry on foot or horse, simple in 
construction, yet strong, and not likely to get out of order. 

The range is long enough, and the size of the ball, or caliber of the 
carbine, unobjectionable. 

Unless some new arm, superior to all others, is presented, I would 
respectfully recommend to the Board the merits of Sharps over all 
others. 


R.W. Johnson 
Major 4th Cavalry 
Bvt. Brig Сеп U.S.A. 
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The majority of responses did not agree with General 
Johnson. Most found the repeater to be the very best firearm 
available for cavalry service:* 


261 Greene Street, New York 
March 24th, 1866 


Major General W.S. Hancock 
President, Small Arms Board 
Washington, D.C. 


General: 

Supposing that the question of the adoption of the “Spencer 
Carbine” as a part of the proposed cavalry equipment, may come 
before the Board of which you are President, and that the knowledge 
of some of the facts developed in the practical use of this weapon in 
actual service in the field will not be unacceptable to its members, I 
have the honor to lay before you a statement of the results of my own 
experience with this arm in the four regiments armed with it that I 
have commanded. 

The only really great objection to the efficiency of this carbine that 
I have noticed is the shortness and inaccuracy of its range, a result 
due to insufficiency and variation of the charge of powder contained 
in the metallic cartridge cases. Even when freshly taken from the 
paper boxes, on shaking the cartridges the powder inside may often 
be heard to rattle, showing carelessness in the manufacture. 

As the flattening of the point of the ball, by long continued 
movement in the magazine of the piece, while in “rapid” motion has 
not proved a serious evil, it would seem that a slight decrease of the 
cone of the ball, a slight increase in the length of the metallic case, 
and a careful and complete filing of the case with powder would give 
the increased range desired, and render the Spencer carbine one of 
the most effective and desirable weapons for the cavalry service. 


Alfred Gibbs 
Bvt. Col. USA 
Capt. 3rd U.S. Cavalry 


On March 22, 1866, the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
wrote to the Ordnance Department concerning the request 
for a Spencer rifle and carbine for the upcoming trials. The 
question of attaching Stabler’s patented magazine cut-off 
arose again and the company’s representative, Warren Fish- 
er, reminded the government agency that patent rights for 
the device were not vested with his company. Lieutenant 
Colonel Treadwell, Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, then 
made a proposal to Fisher dated March 24, 1866, that would 
prove to be crucial for the company. In part, he said: 


... [have to suggest that you will submit your terms, under which the 
United States may, if they desire, begin to manufacture the Spencer 
carbine or rifle... 


There is no doubt that this was an important moment for 
the Boston proprietors. Their gun was a battle-proven suc- 
cess. Their factory was, at this stage, one of the largest and 
best equipped in America, and their workmen were fully 
skilled to manufacture the weapons. On the other hand, the 
wartime contracts for the Spencer repeater had been ful- 
filled and the Ordnance Department had sufficient repeat- 
ers on hand to equip the frontier cavalry forces. Hence the 
dilemma: should the Spencer Company sell the rights to 
manufacture Spencer rifles and carbines to the government, 
or should it insist upon the private manufacture of this, the 
most effective shoulder arm of the era? The decision must 
have been a difficult one. In the end, the proprietors elected 
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to retain the rights and remain in business for themselves, 

chancing that their sporting rifle would gain in popularity. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, the Hancock Board contin- 

ued with detailed testing of the arms brought before it? 


Washington, D.C. 
April 20, 1866 


The board met at 11 o'clock a.m. pursuant to adjournment. Present 
all the members and the recorder. Upon motion, the following 
programme for further experiments by the board was adopted: 

I. Set aside the arms not deemed suitable for further trial; 
these to be cleaned and held by Colonel Benton, subject to 
the order of the board. 

II. Try others — 

First. For Strength and Durability. 
Second. For Simplicity of Construction or of Alteration, 
Facility of Assembling and Dismounting, and of Replace- 
ment and Repair. 
Third. For Simplicity and Safety of Management and Use 
by the Soldier. 
Fourth. For Fouling from Firing, or from Dust and Rust. 
Fifth. For Liability to become unserviceable from expo- 
sure to the weather and extreme changes of climate. 
Sixth. For Rapidity of firing. 
After careful examination of mechanism, the firing to be as 
follows: 
First. 20 rounds from each gun, at 200 yards, 500 yards, 

71,000 yards, making separate targets for each set. No 
cleaning after firing, and guns to be exposed to the 
weather, or to be sprinkled with water and exposed to dust 
after each round. 
Second. Try penetration of each by firing 10 rounds at 30 
yards through targets composed of 1-inch white pine 
boards, placed one inch apart. 
Third. Test the strength of the selected guns by firing them 
with the following named increasing charges, viz: 
Powder, 65 grains — 70 grains — 75 grains, with Bullets. 
Upon motion, the following resolution was adopted: 

That the Chief of Ordnance be requested to furnish the board with 
the results of experiments made by officers of his department, or at 
the Springfield armory, testing calibre, twist, length of barrel, weight 
of charge, of breech-loading small-arms using elongated balls; and 
that he cause the board to be furnished with one or more samples of 
the various cartridges that may have been tried, and with one or more 
barrels (of each calibre) of those proved best between .44 and .54, 
fitted so that they may be fired in presence of the board. 


It was not until April 23rd, that a production Model 1865 
Spencer carbine arrived and was brought out for trial. The 
gun, fired by a private of the Ordnance Department, aver- 
aged seven shots in 18 seconds. As a single loader with the 
Stabler cut-off engaged, the carbine was fired for rapidity 
and achieved six shots per minute. 

On April 25th, during tests for "strength of construction", 
the Spencer carbine was fired using a round of ammunition 
with 65 grains of rifle powder (45 grains was the normal load) 
and with two bullets of 400 grains each. The result was that 
the copper shell split at the rim and wedged tightly into the 
chamber. A second round was fired with 70 grains of black 
powder and two bullets, with the same result. A third round 
of 75 grains and four bullets deformed the cartridge case so 
much that the rim base was pulled off in the effort to extract 
it. The breech was also affected and did not hold under this 
tortuous load. After this planned abuse, the action of the 
carbine worked well without a cartridge in place, but with a 
round in the breech, could not be closed. The deformed 
extractor would not permit the bottom of the case to seat fully 
in the chamber. 


Upon more careful examination it was found that a 
triangular piece of the metal from the chamber, at its thinnest 
part close to the extractor, had broken out from the excessive 
load. 

The design function of the Spencer extractor necessitated 
milling the chamber and it was determined, through this test, 
that this was an inherent structural flaw. Mr. Thomas Lane, 
an employee of the Spencer factory, redesigned the blade 
type extractor and developed a central, springloaded extrac- 
tor. It was positioned in the middle of the lower portion of the 
breechblock and eliminated the Board’s objections raised 
during the April 25th test. 

On April 27th, the Trials Board tested a Model 1865 
Spencer rifle for “Strength of Construction”. The first round 
fired was most unusual because it contained 65 grains of 
black powder and two bullets of 400 grains each. The result 
was that the copper shell wedged into the chamber, render- 
ing the gun very difficult to open. The second round tested 
contained 70 grains of powder and three bullets, resulting in 
a further deforming of the chamber. Upon firing a third 
round of 75 grains powder with four bullets, the breechblock 
could not be lowered, due to a bulging in the chamber. Metal 
swelled into the opening for the extractor, as it had for the 
carbine in the previous test. 

On May 7th, “Tests for Accuracy" commenced, the Spen- 
cer carbine being one of five arms tested. Unfortunately, the 
results were not attached to the final report. 

On May 25th, tests were conducted for “Facility of Manip- 
ulation", by covering each firearm with a fine dust. The 
Spencer rifle and carbine were included in this test and the 
result was that the actions of each continued to function 
freely. They were then sprinkled with water and put aside 
for three days to promote surface rust on exposed metal 
parts. The Spencers again functioned without apparent 
harm, although the breechblocks opened with difficulty. 
This problem was felt to be more the result of the earlier, 
excessive test loads than from any rust or dust exposure. 

News of the "defective" Spencer repeaters reached the 
armory and they dispatched Mr. Lane to Washington with 
replacement firearms: 


The thick heavy шаре guide on this Model 1865 carbine, serial 
number 766, might well have been an experimental improvement by 
the Springfield Armory. 


Springfield Armory collection. 


THE HANCOCK BOARD OF 1866 


Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
May 22, 1866 


Col. C.C. Parsons, U.S.A. 

Recorder of Board 

Ordnance Office, War Department 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

This will be handed you by Mr. T.W. Lane. Mr. Lane is perfectly 
familiar with the working and construction of our rifles and if you 
will allow him to examine the disabled arm we think he can 
satisfactorily explain the failure to be from no radical defect or 
weakness in them, although it may be in the particular one your 
Board had for trial. You do not state whether it was a rifle of .50 or .44 
calibre. Mr. Lane has with him a carbine of each calibre and, if 
necessary, we hope you will allow him to substitute one of them for 
the defective one. 

John H. Welles 


By June, the Hancock Board had tested a total of 16 
Springfield musket conversions, 16 breechloading rifles and 
27 breechloading carbines: 


3 
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On June 4th, the Board issued the following report:? 


REPORT OF THE BOARD 
The experiments of the board lead it clearly to the following 
conclusions: 
1st. That the .45-inch calibre ball has given the best results as 
to accuracy, penetration and range. 
2nd. That all rifle muskets and singleloading carbines used in 
; the military service should, if practicable, be fitted for the 
Henry rifle (repeater) Mr. Wi same cartridge. 
Jenk's це (to fire eith 3rd. That the charge for muskets should be from 65 to 70 grains 
of powder and from 480 to 500 grains of lead. 
4th. That the board recommends the plan of alteration submit- 
ted by H. Berdan. This gives the stable breechpin, secures 
the piece against premature discharge and involves only a 
slight change of our present pattern of arms. The bore of 
our present barrel, as has been proved by experiments 
before the board, can be reduced to the desired calibre by 
reaming out the grooves and inserting a tube. 
5th. The board has carefully examined the various patterns of 
pe new breech-loading arms presented to it, but finds itself 
Remington rifle (old lod. r. Remi unable to recommend any one of them for adoption for 
Sharps : e future construction by the government. While fully 
* А сн — impressed with the great mechanical ingenuity displayed 
in many of the plans, no one offers advantages for service 
superior to the altered musket recommended; and there- 
fore the board considers that, in view of the large number 


‘Spencer rifle I Springfield Arm Iy 
‘Sturtevant rif = —] Mr. Sturtevant | 
Mr. Scott and ue Doli 


Henry carbine - 
Hunt's carbin 
Jenk's carbine 


The Model 1865 carbine, above, serial number 413, is 
equipped with a unique and unknown magazine cut-off 
uh on the left face of the receiver. It is the only one 

of this type known. 


Springfield Armory collection. 
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of excellent muzzle-loading muskets now in store, and the 
slight changes of machinery necessary to make new arms 
on that plan should more arms be deemed necessary, there 
can be no justification for an entire change of model, and 
the great expense consequent thereon, until some further 
improvement shall be devised producing more decided 
advantages than any of the arms yet presented. 

6th. The board is not decided in the opinion whether it would 
be best to have only magazine carbines in the cavalry 
service. From past experience the board would be unwill- 
ing to dispense entirely with magazine arms, and as these 
arms сап be used ordinarily as single-loaders, (retaining a 
number of charges in the magazine for extraordinary 
occasions, free from danger of ignition in the ordinary use 
of the gun), the only objections to their exclusive use are 
the additional expense of this arm over the simple single- 
loader, and the greater inconvenience of the use of a 
lever-gun compared with some patterns of the hinge 
breech-gun which have been presented to the board. 


In consideration of the above, the also of the manifest advantages 
of having single-loading carbines (if needed) and muskets made 
upon the same pattern, except to length of barrel, the board recom- 
mendis that until a suitable plan for new muskets can be obtained, 
offering decided advantages over the proposed plan now recom- 
mended for altered muskets, no single-loading carbine should be 
constructed for the army. 

The experience of the late war, as well as all experiments by the 
board, prove that the Spencer magazine carbine is the best service 
gun of this kind yet offered. Our experiments detected a defect in the 
arrangement for the extractor, which has been corrected by the 
manufacturers, upon the suggestion of the board, producing, in the 
opinion of the manufacturers themselves, a decided improvement in 
the arm, and one that will lessen much the liability to become 
disabled in the service. It is believed, however, from the models and 
from experiments of the board, that the magazine arm is capable of 
further improvement; and the board would therefore recommend 
some delay in adopting definitely a pattern “for future construction 
of carbines for cavalry service." Should new carbines be previously 
needed, it is recommended that the Spencer carbine, with the 
modified extractor, be used. 

7th. The board is of opinion, that for facility of handling, 
lightness, and accuracy of fire, it will be of advantage to 
reduce the length of barrel, when practicable, to not less . 
than 33 inches, retaining the present length of bayonet; 
and also that with the adoption of the metallic cartridge, 
the present cartridge-box should be modified. 


Winfield S. Hancock, 
Major General U.S. Vols. 
President of the Board. 


After reviewing the Board's conclusions, General Dyer, 
The Chief of Ordnance, added the following endorsement:? 


Ordnance Office 
June 16,1866 


Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War through the 
Lieutenant General commanding the army. 

The board is correct in its conclusions that, of all the calibres tested 
by it, that of .45" will give the best results in accuracy, range, and 
penetration, with the same weight of powder and lead, but the 
superiority of this calibre over the .50" calibre is not, in my opinion, 
sufficient to counterbalance the objections to so small a calibre 
arising from the great length of the cartridge. 

In the hands of troops on the battlefield, and in firing off-hand, and 
from an ordinary rest, the difference in accuracy or range between 
these two calibres would be scarcely appreciable. 

The length of the cartridge containing 70 grains of powder and 500 
grains of lead, forthe .50" calibre is nottoo great, while that for the .45" 
calibre is entirely too long for general service. 

The large number of carbines of .56" calibre, of the most approved 
models, in the department and in the hands of the cavalry, furnishes 
a strong reason why this calibre should be adopted for both cavalry 
and infantry troops, unless it can be shown that a smaller calibre 
possesses very decided superiority over it. 


THE HANCOCK BOARD OF 1866 


Forthese reasons, and with the information now possessed by this 
department, I am of opinion that the calibre, which should be the 
same for muskets and carbines, should not be reduced below .50". 

A proper plan for the alteration of the Springfield rifle musket, of 
which there are about one million in the arsenals, is so greatly 
needed that no one plan should be adopted until after it shall have 
been fully tested in the hands of troops. 

Several methods appearing to possess great merit have been 
brought to the notice of this department and of the board, of which 
the followingare, in my opinion, worthy of beingtested by troops, viz: 

1. Berdan's, recommended by the board. 

2. Major Yates's, presented after the adjournment of the 
board. 

3. Remington's. 

4. Roberts's. 

5. Allin's, made at Springfield armory. (A battalion of the 
12th infantry has been armed with this musket for several 
months and the report of the commanding officer upon 
them is highly favorable.) 

I recommend that as many as fifty of each of these arms of .50" 
calibre be prepared at Springfield armory, at the expense of the 
United States, and so issued to troops that an equal number of each 
kind will be in the same company. 

That the cost of altering these muskets according to each plan be 
ascertained. 

That the arms be thoroughly tested by the troops, under such 
instructions as will be given by this bureau; and that no plan for 
alteration be adopted until this test shall have been made. 

In order that the altered muskets may be properly compared with 
the best original breech-loaders, I recommend that fifty of each of the 
following arms be made at Springfield armory, or procured by 
purchase, and issued in the same proportions as the altered muskets 
and to the same companies, viz: а 

1.Remington 2.Laidley 3.Peabody 4. Ѕһагрѕ 

I further recommend that ten of the Fogarty repeating carbines 
which are highly praised by the board, be made at Springfield 
armory to be tested in comparison with the Spencer carbine. 


A.B. Dyer 
June 26, 1866 


Respectfully forwarded. The recommendations contained in the 
endorsement of the Chief of Ordnance are approved, except the 
proposition to place new patent arms in the hands of troops for trial. 

There being such a large number of arms on hand capable of 
economical alteration, it seems unnecessary at present to experiment 
with new arms, many improvements in which will no doubt be raade 
by the time they will be actually required. 

The superiority of the .45 calibre in accuracy, range, and penetra- 
tion, seems to have been placed beyond a doubt, but a uniformity of 
calibre being so desirable, and there being such a large number of 
arms of calibre .50 on hand, it may be advisable to adopt this calibre. 


U.S. Grant 


Forgarty's repeating carbine was subjected to vigorous 
field trials in the months that followed, but was never 
adopted as a standard arm for the U.S. military service. The 
Ordnance Department continued to issue Spencer carbines 
to Army cavalry units in the west, having many tens of 
thousands on hand in government arsenals. The post-war 
military establishment was hampered by curtailed funding 
and found it more economical to issue refurbished arms than 
to purchase new ones. 


FOOTNOTES 

. War of the Rebellion — A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, Government Printing Office. 1899. 

. National Archives of the United States. Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 
Department Records. Entry 3: Letters, Endorsements and Circulars Sent (Miscella- 
neous Letters). 

. N.A. RG 156. Entry 1012: Reports and Correspondence of Ordnance Boards. 


. N.A. RG 156. Entry 21: Letters Received. 

. М.А. Still Pictures Branch. Official photographs taken of all firearms tested by the 
Laidley Ordnance Board of 1865. 

. US. Army Special Order No. 40. War Department; Adjutant General. Dated Januar 


30, 1866. 


l .S. Army Military History Research Collection, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


CHAPTER 8. 
SPENCER SPORTING RIFLES 


Phil Spangenberger collection and photo. (serial number 11879). 


Craig Martin collection and photo. (serial number 1463) 


Above — Spencer sporting rifle with a 26 inch 
round barrel in .44 caliber. This was one of the 
early ones, built from a surplus military rifle 


receiver. 
F : inch? Below — This sporter has a 30 inch octagonal bar- 
caliber: .44 inc Я "- rel, also in .44 caliber. Serial number 1463. Note 
cartridge: 56-46 Spencer magazine capacity: 7 rounds the single set trigger, an optional feature: The rifle 
ў ё magazine cut-off: Spencer cost $62 new. The front and barrel-mounted rear 
barrel: 26, 28, 30 inch 8 репсе sights are later mde 


lengths, in round patent 
Or octagonal? extractor: see note 4. 


6 number produced: 


overall: see Figure 8-1. military: none 
weight: see Figure 8-1. ' other: est. 1800 
date produced: 1864-1868 serial number 


bayonet: none range: see text 
cartouche: none barrel markings: none 


grooves: 


NOTES: 

1. Spencer sporting rifles were produced with varnished, burled walnut stocks. A 
pewter nose cap was fitted to the tip of each forend. 

2. ASpencer sporter is known with a factory-installed, special order, 34 inch octagonal 
barrel in .44 caliber. 

3. While .44 caliber barrels, chambered for the 56-46 Spencer rimfire cartridge, were 
standard, customers who ordered six or more rifles could special order them in .50 
caliber, chambered for the 56-52 Spencer rimfire cartridge. Few were made. 


4. The majority of Spencer sporting rifles were manufactured with spring assisted, Most Spencer sporting rifles are chambered 
plade type extractora; typical a е 1865 m eed Spencer period. However, ome for the 56-46 Spencer rimfire cartridge. With 
rifles were produced in 1867 and 1868 with the Lane type extractor, or later with the ; ? 
short blade extractar: 34 grains of black powder, a 330 grain bullet 


had a muzzle energy of 1080 foot pounds, and a 
muzzle velocity of 1210 feet per second. 
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Early Spencer Sporting Rifles 


From the inception of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Com- 
pany in January 1862, nearly all of the manufacturing effort 
had been channelled toward completing the military con- 
tracts on hand. Possible forfeiture of arms remaining on the 
contract, but not yet delivered, was the “Sword of Damocles" 
that was held over all firearm manufacturers, the Spencer 
Company included. Consequently, standard frame Spencer 
sporting rifles, which had no military application whatsoev- 
er, were not manufactured in any quantity until 1864. 

Surviving company records, although fragmented, indi- 
cate that the company manufactured the first seven full size 
sporting rifles in the last quarter of 1864. These should not be 
confused with the small frame sporters made by Spencer 
and Wheelock in Hartford in the early 1860s. Quite possibly 
the first full size sporter could have been the one purchased 
by Spencer and sent to his father, Ogden, on October 31st:! 


Figure 8-1. Standard and Optional features 


for Spencer 
Sporting Rifles 


1864 | 1865 
Round barrel 

26" 

28" 

30" 
Octagon barrel 

26" 

30" 
Globe and peep sights 
Set trigger (extra) 


Number produced 300 


(all estimates) 


SPENCER SPORTING RIFLES 


The earliest full size Spencer sporting rifles were made 
from production serial numbered military receivers which 
had not been milled for a carbine sling ring bar. These rifles 
were special order arms only, as the company made no effort 
to produce them in quantity. Indeed, they were too expen- 
sive for most sportsmen to acquire. Their serial numbers fall 
into the Model 1860 Spencer rifle and carbine ranges, with 
numbers known in the 6000, 8000, 11000, 12000, 28000 and 
38000 ranges. The reason for this is that the receivers were 
originally military receivers which, for various reasons, 
were put aside. They were retrieved and utilized for the 
company’s initial full size sporters in late 1864 and early 
1865. To enhance their appearance, they were fitted with 
select burled walnut stocks. 

Model 1860 Spencer rifles and carbines fired the No. 56 
cartridge (56-56 Spencer rimfire) in .52 caliber barrels. 
Evidently the Spencer Company believed that this cartridge 
was excessively large for sporting purposes, so the proprie- 
tors elected to chamber and re-barrel these rifles for the 
smaller No. 46 cartridge (56-46 Spencer rimfire). This bottle- 
neck .44 caliber round was developed initially by Spring- 
field Armory as a possible military cartridge in early 1864, 
but never adopted. It was a good choice for a sporting 
cartridge, because its 330 grain lead bullet was propelled by 
a charge of about 45 grains of black powder at nearly 1210 
feet per second. For a complete history of the development 
and use of this unique cartridge, see Chapter 12, "Spencer 
Rimfire Ammunition." 

The early Spencer sporters were fitted with 26 or 28 inch 
barrels in .44 caliber. The undersides of the barrels (hidden 
by the wood forend) were stamped with serial numbers to 
match the number already stamped on the “military” receiv- 
er. In fact, the receiver serial number was partially obliter- 
ated when the metal was drilled and tapped for screws for 
the new tang sight, common to all Spencer production 


Note the two rear sights, single set trigger, and the 
Model 1865-type hammer with rounded nose. 
Thisrifle, inexplicably, has no serial number. 


Roy Marcot collection. 
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Spencer sporting on sights cut 

like this one originally held a 
slip-on protective hood. Globe 

and peep sights were a $5 option. 
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SPENCER SPORTING RIFLE 


This Spencer sporter with 26 inch round barrel cost $45 when new. 


Serial number 879. 
Bob Butterfield collection. Ed Prentis photo. 


Standard Spencer trigger assembly (above). 
Optional single set trigger (below) cost $5 
additional. 


Note the variety of letters and numbers that were 
stamped beneath most Spencer sporting rifles. The 
11893 is the serial number, and matches the number on 
the receiver. The two E's and the 4 are subassembly 
markings. The 16 is the primary assembly number, 
found on the barrel and other major parts. 


Note the Spencer cut-off atop the breechblock, the location of the 
serial number, the rear peep sight, and the replacement buckhorn 


rear sight. Serial number 1486. 
W. В. Tonkin collection. George Hoyem photo. 


ш» 


2... 


SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


This rifle measures 41 inches overall and weighs 9 lbs., 10 
oz. The..36 caliber barrel is 24 inches in length; the 
receiver only 13/16 inches wide. 

The gun is not serial numbered. 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company prototype sporting rifle. 
At first glance, it appears to be the same as other production 
rifles, but a closer inspection reveals a much thinner 
receiver, and a .36 caliber barrel, chambered for .38 long 
rimfire cartridge. 


Winchester Museum collection. Cody, Wyoming. А 


The thinner receiver on this rifle was an 
attempt to reduce the weight of the gun. 
Note the unusual hammer. The two screws 
in the face of the receiver serve no known 
purpose. 
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Cased Spencer Sporting Rifles 


There are only three cased Spencer sporting rifles known, 
each slightly different, containing compartments for the rifle 
combination tool, cleaning rod and ammunition. Each is 
believed to be a factory-produced, special presentation 
issue, as cased Spencers were never mentioned in any 
Spencer catalog. The three are; 

e Cased Spencer sporting rifle, presented to Frank Chen- 
ey, proprietor of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
іп 1868. No serial number. Extensively engraved by L.D. 
Nimschke. On permanent loan to the Connecticut His- 


SPENCER SPORTING RIFLES 


torical Society, Hartford, Connecticut, by the owner, 
George Cheney. 

Cased Spencer sporting rifle, presented to Emperor 
Franz Josef I of Austria in 1867. No serial number. 
Engraved. Now in the Hapsburg Arms Collection, 
Kunst-Historisches Museum, Vienna, Austria. 

Cased Spencer sporting rifle, presented to Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon Welles, in 1865. Serial number 11893. 
No engraving. Now in a private collection. 


The uniquely cased Spencer sporting rifle, shown in the photos above, came 
estate of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy during the Civil War. Seria 


Private collection and photos. 


rom the 
number 
11893, this early standard production sporting rifle has a 26 inch barrel, and is .44 
caliber. The felt lined rosewood case features a contoured recess for the rifle, with ad- 
ditional compartments for assorted implements. 
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SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


This fabulous Spencer sporting rifle was presented by 
the factory to its chief officer, Frank Cheney, in 1868. It 
is profusely engraved, the.signed work of L. D. 
Nimschke. The rifle has a 26 inch round barrel in .44 
caliber. Note the hooded front sight and single set 
trigger. 


George Cheney collection. Gus Johnson photos. 


The etching (shown at left) graced several Spencer 
catalogs, and depicts a Union cavalryman outgunning 
five Confederate soldiers, while his girl stands in safety. 
This scene was engraved by Nimschke on the left 
receiver of the Cheney sporter. 


The Cheney presentation rifle is one of three known cased sets. The mahogany case measures 3” 
by 8" by 4512" and has brass fittings. Interior compartments are for the rifle, screwdriver, thong 
and brush, cleaning rod (281⁄2” in length), and ammunition. 
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FOOTNOTE 


SPENCER SPORTING RIFLES 


This detail view of the Frank Cheney Spencer 

shows the profuse Nimschke engraving, 

ы depicting a hunter rescuing his companion and 
um dogs from a crazed bear. 


1. Production records of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company. Windsor Historical 


Society, Windsor, Connecticut. 


A standard 26 inch round barrel Spencer sporter (serial number 
233), and a 30 inch rifle (serial number 609]. The additional four in- 
ches of barrel cost two dollars. Spencer sporter (seria! number 
1258) is known with a factory installed, 34 inch barrel. 


Top — W. R. Tonkin collection. 
Bottom — Terry Koster collection. 


George Hoyem photo. 
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SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


CHAPTER 9. 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAIRS 


Spencer Carbine Repairs 


Four years of conflict left U.S. Ordnance warehouses 
filled with both obsolete muzzleloaders and used, as well as 
unissued, breechloaders. The National Armory at Spring- 
field, which had been the principal Federal armory during 
the conflict, had ceased production of new arms and turned 
its attention to the development of a standard arm for U.S. 
military service, while at the same time engaging in exten- 
sive tests of breechloading conversions. Thousands of weap- 
ons were repaired and cleaned in the years following the 
war and new, replacement gun parts were produced. 

Many Model 1860 Spencer repeating rifles and carbines 
(.52 caliber, chambered for the 56-56 rimfire cartridge) were 
no longer in suitable condition for issue to cavalry troops; the 
task of refurbishing them fell to the Springfield Armory. 

On February 7, 1867, the armory conducted accuracy tests 
on barrels of unserviceable Spencer repeating rifles. Lucian 
C. Allin, foreman in charge of repairs, experimented with 
worn, rusty or otherwise defective Civil War Spencers and 
improved them by boring out the barrels and inserting 
reinforced, rifled sleeves! 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
Feb. 7, 1867 


General A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Ienclose, herewith, the report of Mr. L.C. Allin, Foreman in charge 
of repairing arms at this Armory, of the condition of the barrels of 237 
unserviceable Spencer rifles. This may be taken as a statement of the 
average condition of the barrels of the Spencer rifles turned in here 
for repairs. You will perceive by the report that many of the 
otherwise unserviceable barrels can be made fit for service by tubing 
them and boring them out to the new caliber of 50. 

The experiments which I have made with two Spencer carbine 
barrels shows that the operation of tubing can be performed on the 
rifle barrels in a very substantial manner, particularly as we are able 
to fasten both ends of the tube by brazing. 


J.G. Benton 


Major — Ordnance 
Brevet Colonel 
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Filing Department 
January 28th, 1867 


Col. J.G. Benton 
Commandant 


Sir: 

In obedience to your order of this date, I have the honor to make the 
following report of the inspection of 237 unserviciable Spencer rifle 
barrels: 


Repairable 103 
Protuberated near muzzle 4 
Burst (can be cut down) 3 
Crooked (will answer to reinforce) 37 
Protubed (will answer to reinforce) 38 
Caliber very rough (rust) 46 
Totally rejected 6 
Total 237 

L.C. Allin 

Foreman 


The importance of these tests cannot be overstated, and is 
best exemplified by the following letter:? 


Headquarters — Department of the Platte 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance 

Omaha, Nebraska 

March 11, 1867 


Bvt. Maj. Gen'l. A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance — USA 
Washington, D.C. 


General І have the honor to enclose, herewith, an extract from а 
Quarterly Report of Ordnance made by Capt. C.L. King — 8rd 
Infantry, stationed near Fort Sedgewick: 

І The Spencers аге old and the interior of the barrels 
partially covered with rust which is impossible to 
remove. 

IL The finger which removes the shell of the cartridge 
after it has exploded often fails to do so. Thereby 
rendering the piece, for the time, perfectly useless. 

Ш. The piece isso worn at the chamber that the cartridge 
goes too far within the gun and the plunger does not 
strike the cartridge with sufficient force to explode it. 

IV. There were no extra parts issued with the carbine. 
Consequently, there were no means of repairing 
them if any of the parts broke. 

V. The ammunition is also very bad. The cartridges 
were tried in different carbines, carefully turned so 
to present a new surface to the hammer. At least 25% 
of the cartridges failed to explode. 

VI. These arms are Spencer carbines, cal. 52. 

John H. Edie 
Bvt. Major 


Colonel Benton ordered that all used Spencer rifles and 
carbines be repaired. The official report was made by 


Captain Stockton:! 


REPORTS ON SMALL ARMS (CLASS 6) 


Report on Spencer Rifles and Carbines, by Capt. Stockton at 
Springfield Armory, Mass. 


National Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
March 27, 1867 


Bvt, Col. J.G. Benton 
Commanding 


Sir, 

In accordance with your instructions, I have the honor to submit 
the following report on trials with Spencer Rifles & Carbines. 

The Spencer arms which are being repaired at this Armory are the 
old model .52 caliber. The object of the experiments was to test the 
importance of reinforcing the barrels and reducing the caliber to 
0.50". 

A reinforced rifle and carbine (caliber .50) were selected at 
random and fired for accuracy at 300 yards. A repaired rifle and 
carbine, not reinforced (caliber .52) were also fired for accuracy at 
300 yards. The results show a much greater accuracy for the 
reinforced arms. 

A reinforced rifle (caliber .50) was fired to determine the initial 
velocity. The weight of the powder was 45 grains, and that of the ball, 
350 grains: 

The average velocity was 1,032 feet per second. 

A reinforced carbine (caliber .50) was fired with the same weight 
of powder and ball. 

The average velocity was 996 feet per second. 

A Spencer rifle (caliber .52), not reinforced, was fired for velocity 
with the same weight of powder and ball. The average velocity was 
883 feet per second. 

A Spencer carbine (caliber .52), not reinforced, was fired for 
velocity with the same cartridge. The average velocity was 852 feet 
per second. 

These results show a decided superiority of the reinforced arms 
over the old arms. Repeated trials have proved that no reliance can 
be placed on .50 caliber ammunition that may be fired from a .52 
caliber gun. 


Stockton 
Bvt. Captain 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY CARBINE REPAIRS 


Model 1860 Spencer carbine, as refurbished by the Springfield 
Armory. Note the addition of Stabler’s magazine cut-off. 


p PPP данинен ныр кр сонан .24 
coal for curving................ .. .0025 
coal for welding bushing ... 085 
charcoal for annealing..................................... .0062 
brass for brazing barrels.................................. .0037 
naptha for brazing barrels .... 0065 
powder for proving barrels... ... 0238 
tariff of operations............... we 5740 


inspections... .02 
repairing tools ...................... sse .04 


$1.0017 


The new, reinforced barrels on these repaired repeaters 
permitted use of Springfield .50 caliber carbine ammunition 
(later designated 56-50 Spencer), which produced a higher 
velocity than the wartime No. 56 ammunition (56-56 Spen- 
cer). Comparative tests on numerous Spencer rifles and 
carbines strongly supported use of the reinforced barrels. 
Springfield Armory commenced repairs on worn Model 
1860 Spencer carbines, which were then issued to frontier 
cavalry troops along with newly manufactured Model 1865 
Spencer carbines. The new carbines were .50 caliber and 
already chambered for the 56-50 cartridge. 

In early 1868, the foreman in charge of repairs at the 
Springfield Armory, wrote the following informative note to 
the Armory Commander: 


Col. J.G. Benton February 19, 1868 
Commanding 


Sir: 
In obedience to your order, I respectfully submit answers to the 
following questions: 


Question 1. How many Spencer rifles and carbines have you on 
hand? 
Answer: 5,811 


Question 2. Of what model and caliber? 
Answer: Spencer rifles repaired and reinforced, 
caliber.50: 2 


Spencer carbines repaired and reinforced, 
Model 1860, caliber .50: 4,843 


The total cost of sleeving Spencer carbine barrels was only 
slightly more than one dollar per arm. In an August 16, 1867, oe ена Se 
report the Springfield Armory finishing department com- "e (Калеп дн 


puted the following: Spencer carbines repaired, Model 1865, 
caliber .50: 776 


Question 3. Are they 20 or 22 inch barrels? 
Answer: The carbines of Model 1860 are 22 inch barrels. Those 
of Model 1865 are 20 inch barrels. 
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Question 4. Have they any magazine checks? 
Answer: All of the above have the Stabler attachment, or 
magazine check, except the 190 unserviceable ones. 


Question 5. Are they new, or second hand? 

Answer: They have all been used — are second hand. 

Question 6. Have you any ammunition? 

Answer: 31,736 cartridges — part caliber .50, the balance caliber 
52 


L.C. Allin 
Foreman 


A year later, Colonel Benton wrote to his commanding 
officer, General Dyer, informing him of the progress of the 
repair work:? 


Springfield Armory 
April 26th, 1869 


Gen. A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to report that I have overhauled all the repaired 
Spencer Carbines on hand at this Armory, and have put these in 
serviceable condition. 

The liability to misfire was found to arise from weak mainsprings, 
and short firing pins, and out of 6,489 carbines examined and tested, 
it was found necessary to replace 5,589 mainsprings and 2,963 firing 
pins. The mainsprings had seen much service, and had undoubtedly 
grown weak from use. The firing pins were not long enough to 
transmit the full force of the blow to the cartridge. The hammer 
bringing up against the receiver with force. 

In the 30,645 cartridges fired in testing these guns, less than one 
and a half percent missed fire, and about one third of one percent 
burst in the head. 

Ihave sent two thousand improved mainsprings and firing pins to 
Col. McNutt of the Leavenworth Arsenal suggesting that they be 
used in répairing the carbines in the hands of the troops, and in the 
Arsenal. 

The bursting of the heads of the cartridges is a defect more or less 
common to rimfire cartridges, and the material of which they are 
made. 

A few of the carbines were found to have too great an opening 
between the end of the chamber and head of breech pin. This defect 
hasarisen from the springing of the receiver in casehardening and in 
getting the wrong pin into a particular receiver. 

Sharps and Hankins cartridges, a few of which were sent here to 
test these guns, were found to be exceedingly defective in miss fires, 
and bursting of the heads. I would suggest that they be not issued to 
the troops. 


J.G. Benton 
Bvt. Col. Commanding 


The importance of Spencer repeaters to the frontier 
cavalry was immense: they became the primary U.S. cavalry 
shoulder arm, and remained so, until they were replaced by 
the “trapdoor” Springfields of the 1870s. 

Springfield Armory-repaired Model 1860 Spencer car- 
bines and new Model 1865 carbines were issued first to 
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regular cavalry troopers, later to Indian guides and scouts, 
and eventually to individual frontier settlers for personal 
protection in many Western Territories, including Colorado 
and Arizona. As these cavalry arms became unserviceable, 
they were returned to the armory at Springfield for repair. 

Springfield Armory repaired Model 1860 and Model 1865 
Spencer carbines and Model 1860 Army rifles. Ordnance 
Department records indicate that a total of 15,518 Spencer 
carbines (both models) were repaired at Springfield 
between July 1866, and June 1874. A total of 1,215 Model 1860 
Spencer Army rifles, less desirable for cavalry use, were 
repaired between July 1866, and June 1869.* 


Recognizing Spencer Carbines Repaired 
at Springfield Armory 


Most of the Model 1860 Civil War Spencer carbines 
repaired at Springfield between 1866 and 1874 can be 
identified by the following characteristics: 

1. The original 6-groove, 22-inch carbine barrels in .52 
caliber were drilled out and new .50 caliber, 3- 
groove sleeves were brazed into the bores. The guns 
were re-chambered for the 56-50 Spencer cartridge, 
uniform with Model 1865 carbines. Some M1865 
Spencer carbines repaired at Springfield Armory 
retained their original 6-groove barrels and were 
not relined. They bear cartouches. 

2. The Stabler magazine cut-off device was installed on 
all arms. 

3. The stocks and forends were either repaired by 
sanding and refinishing, or replaced with new ones. 
The refinishing process obliterated or made very faint 
the original Civil War inspectors’ cartouches. 

4. The metal parts were repaired or replaced. Hammer 
noses and receiver tops were rounded to permit easy 
insertion of single cartridges when the Stabler cut-off 
was engaged. Original markings on the top of the 
receiver were often obliterated during the refinishing 
process, which included polishing and re-casehar- 
dening the frame. 

5. A new inspector’s cartouche was stamped on the 
refurbished Model 1860 carbine stocks. The most 
frequently observed is that of Springfield Armory 
Master Armorer, Erskine S. Allin:[ESA]. Refurbished 
Model 1865 Spencer carbines are often noted with the 
cartouche of Lucian C. Allin, Springfield Armory 
Foreman in Charge of Repairs:[LCA]. And yet other 
carbines are noted bearing the cartouche of Armory 
subinspector Thomas J. Shepard: [778], or that of 
subinspector Е.С. Wheeler:[ECW.. 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY CARBINE REPAIRS 


Model 1860 Spencer Carbines Refinished by the Springfield Armory 


Below, the retouched cartouche of Springfield 
Armory inspector E. C. Wheeler, seen on 
many Model 1860 and Model 1865 Spencer 
carbines repaired and refinished at the Ar- 
mory in the late 1860s. 


Model 1860 Spencer carbine = 
refinished at the Springfield 
Armory. Note the rounded 
frame opening, which сог- 
responds to the same change 
made on Model 1865 carbines, - 
to facilitate single loading when | 
the Stabler cut-off is used. 
Serial number 37633. 


Ron Cary collection and photo. 


caliber: 
cartridge: 


barrel: 


grooves: 
overall: 
weight: 
refinished: 
bayonet: 


.50 inch 
Springfield 
.50 caliber 
carbine 
(56-50 Spencer) 
22 inches, 
round 

3 

39 inches 

9 lbs., 3 oz. 
1866 to 1874 
none 


magazine capacity: 
mazagine cut-off: 
extractor: 


number refinished: 
serial number range: 


barrel markings: 


7 rounds 

Stabler Patent 
blade type, with 
spring assist 

12,000 (est.) 

same as Model 1860 
carbines 

none 


Below, the cartouche of Springfield 


Armory inspector 


Thomas 


Shepard, as seen on the stock of this 
Model 1860 Spencer carbine. 
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Springfield Armory Rifle Musket Conversions of Spencer Carbines 


y т 
а JL Е 
In 1871 the Springfield Armory altered 1,109 Burnside Model 
1865 Spencer carbines into two band rifle muskets. Shown with 
this rifle is its M1868-style bayonet. 
W. R. Tonkin collection (serial number 16935). 
George Hoyem photo. 
caliber: .50 inch magazine capacity: 7 rounds 
cartridge: Springfield magazine cut-off: Stabler Patent 
.50 caliber extractor: blade type, with 
carbine spring assist 
(56-50 Spencer) number fabricated: 1,109 
barrel: 3215 inches, serial number range: same asthe 
round Burnside-Spencer 
grooves: 3 Model 1865 carbines 
overall: 4934 inches barrel markings: Serial number is 
weight: 10 lbs., 12 oz. stamped on left 
fabrication side of barrel, to 
date: 1871 match the original 
bayonet: Springfield number on the 
Model 1868 receiver 
angular type receiver markings: 
cartouche: „3 SPENCER REPEATING RIFLE 


B :5 PAT'D MARCH 6, 1860 
О © MANUFACTURED AT PROV, КІ. 
= BY BURNSIDE RIFLE CO. 


The Springfield-Spencer rifle musket (810) used the 56- 
'50 Spencer rimfire cartridge, developed by the Armory 
in late 1864. (Serial number 33588). 


Bob Hill collection. 
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SPRINGFIELD ARMORY RIFLE MUSKET CONVERSIONS 


Note the sling ring and bar, retained from the 
original carbine, an unusual feature on a rifle 
musket. 


Bob Hill collection (serial number 33588). 


Springfield Armory Rifle Musket 
Conversions of Spencer Carbines 


On February 3, 1871, Major J.G. Benton, Commanding 
Officer at Springfield Armory, wrote to the Chief of Ord- 
nance stating that he had on hand about 1,100 Spencer 
carbines, recently arrived from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
which required both cleaning and repair: 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
February 3, 1871 


Chief of Ordnance 
U.S. Army . 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

In answer to your inquiry, I have to inform you that the Spencer 
carbines can be altered to rifles at a cost not exceeding $6.00 each, 
and at the rate of one hundred per day. 

This estimate is based on using a Springfield rifle musket barre] 
(Model 1868), a new tip with two bands and a triangular bayonet. The 
Spencer rifle has no ramrod and none is included. 

To make the alteration strictly like the Spencer rifle would render 
it necessary to make new bayonets, or to reinforce the socket of the 
old ones — an expensive operation. 

There are on hand about 1,100 Spencer carbines requiring clean- 
ing and repair. These were received from the Leavenworth Arsenal 
and I have, this day, commenced to put them in order. 


J.G. Benton 
Major 
Commanding 


General Dyer responded:® 


Ordnance Department 
Washington, D.C. 
February 6, 1871 


Commanding Officer 
National Armory 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Sir: 

Your letter of the third instant has been received. You will please 
convert a Spencer carbine into a rifle, as proposed in your letter, and 
send itto this office for examination. You will not do any work on the 
barrels of the carbines you have begun to clean and repair, until you 
receive instructions from this office. 


A.B. Dyer 


Brig. Gen'l. 
Chief of Ordnance 


Six days later, Major Benton wrote back, sending a sample 


rifle converted from a carbine. His shop had added a further 
refinement by inclusion of a cleaning rod:? 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
February 9th, 1871 


Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Isend to your address a Spencer carbine altered to a rifle musket. 
I have added a ramrod, it being generally used with barrels of rifle 
musket length. The cost of alteration with the ramrod will be $6.63. 
Without the ramrod, $6.00. 


J.G. Benton 


Major 
Commanding 


The sample rifle musket was approved by the Chief of 


Ordnance and soon after, an additional 1,108 Spencer 
carbines were altered to rifles: 
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Ordnance Department 
Washington, D.C. 
March 3, 1871 


Commanding Officer 
National Armory 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Sir: 

As it is required to get rid of all the parts of the Springfield 
breechloading muskets, which are on hand and no longer required, 
you will please make from them as many muskets as you can 
complete during the present month and issue them to Major Crispin, 
who will be authorized to receive them. 

You will also convert the unserviceable Spencer carbines, which 
you have on hand, into rifles and hold them for issue. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig. Gen'l. 
Chief of Ordnance 


By January 1871, Ulysses S. Grant, as President, halted all 
sales of armory supplies to the civilian market. 


Muzzle view of the U.S. Spencer rifle musket, show- 

ing the low iron post front sight and cleaning rod. 

compare it to the Model 1860 Spencer Navy rifle, 
оуе. 


Thomas Poultney, of the firm Poultney and Trimble of 
Baltimore, was anxious to acquire Army surplus guns for 
foreign resale. Poultney is recognized as having been the 
chief procurer of American firearms for the French Govern- 
ment in the late 1860s and early 1870s. In fact, he attempted, 
without success, to purchase 10,000 Springfield Armory 
Remington Rolling Block rifle muskets made for the U.S. 
Navy. He then learned of the newly-manufactured Spencer 
rifle muskets at Springfield and asked General Dyer if they 
could be purchased, suggesting a price of $30 each. Dyer 
consented, and informed Major Benton at Springfield to 
release the 1,109 Spencer rifle muskets to Poultney’s firm.® 
The rifles had a ready market in France, as the French 
desperately needed firearms for defense against the Prus- 
sians. 

Unfortunately for Poultney, President Grant directed that 
all sales of ordnance to private suppliers cease. Dyer had no 
choice but to comply, and reversed his decision to ship 
Poultney the Spencer rifle muskets. The altered repeaters "n І | 
remained in storage and were never issued. They were later The М «че 1808 ишу ЕМ was instilled oni the 
sold as surplus, but the details of the sale are not known. 
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Recognizing Springfield Armory Rifle 
Musket Conversions 


1. New, blued, 3214-inch Springfield barrels replaced 
the original 20-inch carbine barrels. They were 3- 
groove, .50 caliber and chambered for Springfield .50 
caliber carbine ammunition (56-50 Spencer). 

2. Therifles were equipped with an iron cleaning rod, 
26 inches in length. 

3. Buttstocks were refinished or replaced with new 
ones. New forends were added, fastened by two 
barrel bands. 

4. Thetop of the receiver is marked: 


8. Eachrifle musket was fitted with a Springfield angu- 
lar bayonet with socket attachment. 

9. Each gun retained the original carbine ring and bar 
on the left side of the frame, a rather unusual feature 
for a rifle. 

Allarmory work on Spencer repeating rifles and carbines 
ceased after July 1874. With the adoption of the "trap-door" 
Springfield with its improved centerfire cartridge, the U.S. 
Government turned its attention away from Spencer repeat- 


ers. 

„3 SPENCER REPEATING RIFLE 

а E MONDE A peer t. I Figure 9-1. Repairs and Alterations to Spencer Firearms by 
Ж `` BY BURNSIDE RIFLE CO. the Springfield Armory, 1865 to 1874 


This is the original marking of the carbine receiver, 
which has misled many collectors into believing that 
the Burnside Company produced these Springfield 
conversions. 

5. Serial numbers appear both on the left top of the 
barrel near the receiver, and on the top of the receiver 
to the rear. The numbers on the receivers are the 
original Burnside Company serial numbers, which 
range from 1 to about 34,000 (despite the fact that only 
30,502 were sold to the government). The number on 
the barrel was stamped to match the receiver а! 
Springfield Armory. 

6. Each rifle retained the Stabler cut-off, originally 
applied by the Burnside Company. 

7. Metal gun parts were repaired and refinished, or 
replaced. 


The original carbine serial number 
was duplicated on the new 32 inch 
barrel on U.S. Spencer rifle 
muskets. 


FOOTNOTES 
National Archives of the United States. Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 
Department Records. Entry 201: Report of Experiments. 

NA. RG 156. Entry 21: Letters Received. 

N.A. RG 156. Entry 1354: Letters Sent To Chief Of Ordnance. 

House of Representatives Executive Document #54. 39th Congress; 2nd Session. 
N.A. RG 156. Entry 1362: Letters Received (Springfield Armory). 

Edwards, William B., Civil War Guns. Stackpole Company. Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia. 1962. 
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CHAPTER 10. 
POSTWAR SALES, 


EXPERIMENTATION AND PROBLEMS 


By early 1866, thousands of Fenians (Irish-Americans 
who thought to begin the liberation of Ireland by first 
invading Canada) were organized from (Fenian Broth- 
erhood) Union troops returning from the Civil War. This 
alarmed the Canadian volunteer militia troops and the 
British regular garrison troops. The Canadian Governor 
General approved an Order in Council that had been 
drafted by John Macdonald, which called for the purchase 
of 300 Spencer repeating rifles and 30,000 rounds of 
ammunition to arm the frontier posts. They were to “be 
given to small corps of select marksmen who may volun- 
teer for their use.” They were purchased and distributed 
soon after. 

On the morning of June 1, 1866, the 2nd Queen’s Own 
Rifles Battalion of Toronto were rushed by steamboat to 
meet the impending Fenian advance at Niagara. The inva- 
sion had begun. While enroute, the troops had their 
Enfield muzzleloaders taken away and replaced with the 
newly-arrived M1865 Spencer Army rifles. Each man was 
given only 28 rounds of .56-50 ammunition, all that was 
available. 

On the following day, the 2nd Battalion (armed with 
Spencer repeaters) and the 13th Battalion (still armed 
with Enfield muskets) encountered the invading Fenians. 
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The Spencer ammunition was soon expended, and the 
Canadian troops had to retire from the field. As it was, the 
Fenian victory was short-lived, as fresh Canadian troops 
arrived on June 3rd, forcing the Fenians back over the U.S. 
border. 

Shortly thereafter, the Canadian government purchased 
an additional 1,000 Spencer M1865 Army rifles, and by 
the spring of 1867, over 4,000 Spencer repeaters were on 
hand. This number included about 2,000 M1865 Spencer 
carbines, which were soon issued to twenty-two troops of 
Canadian volunteer cavalrymen (77 officers and 1,052 
men) and to artillerymen. The majority of Canadian foot 
troops, as it were, retained their Enfield muzzleloaders. 

The use of Spencer rifles in Canada was only temporary, 
because in the summer of 1867, 30,000 Snider-Enfield 
breechloading rifles arrived from England. Soon there- 
after, the Spencer rifles were returned to ordnance stores. 
Spencer carbines, on the other hand, were retained by 
Canadian cavalry troops for another five years, replaced in 
1872 by newly-arrived Snider-Enfield cavalry carbines. 

Officially, Canadian firearms were not to be marked or 
stamped in any manner. However, the presence of British 
W 4 D markings has been noted on the right buttstock of 
several Spencer rifles and carbines. 


A number of Spencer rifles and carbines are known, stamped with this 
War Department inspection mark: a flaming ordnance bomb 
surmounting a W.D. above a date. Country of origin unknown. 


Springfield Armory Collection. 


The Lane Extractor 


In the fall of 1866, Thomas W. Lane, an employee of the 
Spencer factory in Boston, developed a new cartridge 
extractor for the seven shot repeater. Lane’s mechanism was 
intended to replace the blade-type extractor, which caught 
the spent cartridge under the left side of the rim. Lane’s 
extractor was very complex and if adopted, would have 
added a number of costly precision parts to an already 
expensive firearm. No actual examples of Lane’s mecha- 
nism are known, but surviving patent drawings depict a 
rotating device which stabbed the cartridge and dug into the 
case before rotating far enough to pull it from the chamber. 

Lane assigned all rights to his invention to the Spencer 
Repeating Rifle Company in October 1866. In turn, the 
company applied for letters patent and was awarded U.S. 
Patent #60,910 on January 1, 1867. Lane’s mechanism was 
clearly too complicated and costly to apply to Spencer 
firearms, so a modification was developed. This new mecha- 
nism eventually replaced the blade-type extractor and was 
put into thousands of Model 1867 and New Model Spencer 
carbines and rifles. Since it was never given an official 
designation by the Spencer Company, we shall call it the 
Lane extractor. 

Evidently the extractor did not fulfill its function as well as 
expected, so the company returned to a shortened, blade- 
type extractor in 1868, for many of their final production 
New Model carbines, rifles and sporting arms. 


The protruding central tooth (see arrow, ae is the spring-loaded 
modified Lane extractor. As it moved rearward, it tended to deform 
the cartridge casings. 


The modified Lane extractor was installed on thousands of 
Model 1867 and New Model Spencer arms. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


/ 
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Publicity in the Army & Navy Journal 


The Army & Navy Journal was a major source of military 
news to civilians and soldiers alike. It frequently reported on 
troop campaigns and battles, and kept its readers abreast of 
new ordnance developments. It is most surprising that 
during the Civil War only passing reference to the Spencer 
repeater was made by this publication. For some still unex- 
plained reason, specific technical data on these repeaters 
failed to appear, despite the publication’s policy of soliciting 
such information from contemporary inventors and manu- 
facturers. 

After the war, the Spencer Company sought to increase 
civilian sales, and thereby launched a modest advertising 
campaign in The Army & Navy Journal on November 17, 
1866. An identical ad appeared in every subsequent issue of 
the Journal, until their final ad of October 31, 1868.2 

In the November 24, 1866, issue, the Journal finally 
printed a technical description of Spencer’s war-time 
repeater. The carbine pictured and described is distinctly a 
Model 1860 carbine, which had been the premier weapon of 
the Federal Cavalry from late 1863 through the end of the 
war. It defies understanding that technical data on the 
readily available and improved Model 1865 carbine was not 
published. 


Publication Ono, 30 Park Row. | 
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Spencer Repeaters for the State Militia 


A few years after the close of the Civil War, the Federal 
Ordnance Department began to release Spencer repeaters to 
state militias. Beginning in 1867, and continuing through 
1879, a total of 681 Model 1860 Army rifles, and 5,613 Model 
1860 and Model 1865 carbines were transferred. These 
firearms were utilized in a number of ways, varying in use 
from state to state. Territories such as Colorado and Arizona 
are known to have sold hundreds of them to settlers on the 
Western Frontier for self protection, a necessity, since U.S. 
Cavalry troopers were few, and outposts far removed from 
one another. The 1870s, one should remember, were years of 
hostile Indian raids and frequent attacks from bandits along 
the Mexican border. 


Hubert Lum collection (serial number 22526) 


5654 
number 56017) 


2177) 


Bottom — Model 1865 Spencer carbine. Manufactured from April 1865 to January 1866. (Serial number 


POST WAR SALES 


Figure 10-1 gives a full accounting of all Spencer firearms 
transferred from the Army Ordnance Department to state 
militias. 


Figure 10-1.Spencer Rifles and Carbines Issued to the State 
Militia 


State Date of transfer 


Quantity 


Alabama 100 carbines 1871 
Arizona Territory 250 carbines March 26, 1870 
Colorado Territory 500 carbines October 16, 1868 
500 rifles October 16, 1868 
Indiana 150 rifles May 14, 1873 
Iowa 40 carbines August 19, 1871 
Kansas 40 carbines March 20, 1879 
500 carbines September 30, 1867 
Louisiana 50 carbines May 17, 1873 
50 carbines July 5, 1873 
Maine 1 carbine November 3, 1875 
1 rifle November 3, 1875 
Maryland 265 carbines July 21, 1876 
Nebraska 25 carbines June 20, 1868 
7 carbines September 16, 1868 
50 carbines July 7, 1868 
210 carbines December 30, 1870 
New York 1,000 carbines April 13, 1876 
2,500 carbines June 7, 1877 
Ohio 30 rifles February 13, 1867 
West Virginia 25 carbines June 7, 1877 


Top — Model 1860 Spencer carbine. Manufactured from October 1863 to April 1865. (Serial number 
4 
Middle — Model 1860 carbine, refinished by the Springfield Armory between 1866 and 1874. (Serial 


Ralph Arnold collection. Walter Lane photo. 
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M 


NO 
1. 


өз 


odel 1867 Spencer Carbines 


caliber: 


to Model 1867 receivers. The 5 of the “M1865” stamped on the barrels was overstruck 
with a 7. 

About half of the carbines of this series were fitted with spring assisted blade 
extractors; the remaining carbines were fitted with an improved Lane extractor. 
Since most production records of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company were lost 
or destroyed, the exact number of Model 1867 carbines may never be known. A 
study of serial numbers places the best estimate at 12,000, most of which were 
shipped overseas for French Forces in the early 1870s, prior to the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

The rear sight is the later production type, graduated to 900 yards. The front sight 
is a one piece, tall iron post. 

Model 1867 carbines and rifles share the same serial number group. 

The 56-52 Spencer rimfire cartridge was interchangeable with the 56-50. Either 
соша be used in Model 1865, Model 1867 and New Model Spencer rifles and 
carbines. 


.50 inch 


cartridge: 56-50 or 
56-52 Spencer 
barrel: 20" round! 
grooves: 6 
overall: 37 inches 
weight: 8 lbs., 5 oz. 
date produced: 1867 
bayonet: none 
cost: $35 
cartouche: none 
TES: 
In an effort to utilize surplus Model 1865 barrels, the Spencer Company fitted some 


magazine capacity: 7 rounds 
magazine cut-off: Spencer 
patent 
extractor: see note #2 
number produced; 
military: none 
other: ^ est. 12,000? 
serial number range? 90,000 to 
103,000 
barrel markings: M1867 
receiver markings: 
SPENCER REPEATING 


RIFLE CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
PAT’D MARCH 6, 1860 


Model 1867 Spencer Army and Navy Rifles 


caliber: 
cartridge: 


barrel: 
grooves: 
overall: 


NOTES: 


1. 
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The majority of the Model 1867 rifles were of the Army style, fitted with the angular 
bayonet. An unknown, but small, quantity were made in the Navy style, with 
shortened forestock and lug for a sword bayonet beneath the barrel. 

As with the Model 1867 carbine, some of these rifles were fitted with the Lane 
central extractor. 

The rear sight is the later production type, graduated to 900 yards. The front sight 
is a tall iron post. 

The Model 1867 Spencer Army rifle sold te $40 with angular bayonet and $38 
without. 1 The Model 1867 Spencer Navy rifle sold for $43 with sword bayonet and 
$38 without. 


.50 inch 
56-50 or 

56-52 Spencer 
30” round 

6 

47 inches 


weight: 

produced: 
bayonet:! 

Army: 

Navy: 

cost: 

cartouche: 
magazine capacity: 
magazine cut-off: 
extractor: 

number produced; 
U.S. Army: 

U.S. Navy: 

other: 

serial number range: 
barrel markings: 


9 lbs., 14 oz. 
1867 


angular type 
sword type 
See note 4 
none 

7 rounds 
Spencer patent 
See note 2 


none 

6 

Est. 1,000 
90,000-94,000 
M1867 


Kirk and Sneider’s Loading Tube 
Improvement 


Since its inception, one of the criticisms of the Spencer was 
the tendency by a hurried soldier to lose the loading tube in 
the heat of battle. To reload, he was required to unlock and 
remove the tube from the butt, drop seven cartridges into the 
magazine well, then replace the tube. If the tube became lost, 
the weapon would be relegated to use as a single loader. 

In early 1867, Messrs. E. Clarence Kirk and E. Sneider 
from Baltimore, Maryland, designed an improvement to the 
loading tube of the Spencer repeater. They designed and 
fabricated an improved tube mechanism that could be 
pulled open, but would not be entirely removed. The user 
would then pull a small lever to retract the internal magazine 
spring to its full rearward position. The cartridges could then 
be loaded through a slot and would fall into the magazine 
well. When all seven cartridges were loaded, the retracting 
lever would release the spring and the tube could be pushed 
back into place. 

The inventors, working independently of the Spencer 
Company, perfected their mechanical design and fabricated 
a working model on a production Burnside-Spencer carbine, 
serial #9307A. This model and the appropriate technical 
explanation and fees were forwarded to the U.S. Patent 
Office on March 7, 1867. On July 9th of the same year the 
inventors were issued patent #66,596. 

Kirk and Sneider’s device was field tested by the U.S. 
Ordnance Department in July 1867, but the results were 
unfavorable:* 


EXPERIMENTATION 


July 27th, 1867 


General A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Pursuant to your instructions of the 22nd inst., I submit a report on 
Kirk's proposed improvements of the Spencer carbine. 

This invention has for its object, to load the magazine without 
detaching the following tube from the piece. 

To accomplish this, the inventor finds it necessary to cut away a 
considerable portion of the magazine tube where it joins onto the 
breech frame. This is a serious defect, as the tube is depended upon 
to give strength to the union of these parts. 

In a larger percentage of these arms, we had occasion to repair this 
tube, found broken completely off at this point. The cutting away of 
the metal also allows the cartridges to move to one side, so that the 
follower tube does not always slip over these heads and consequent- 
ly cannot always be pushed home. 

When there are but two or three cartridges placed in the magazine 
atone time, the follower could strike the head of the upper arm with 
force, and might possibly produce an explosion. 

The proposed improvement involves an increase in the number of 
parts and cuts in the manufacture, and some additional motions in 
the manual of the piece. 

For the reasons above presented, I do not think Mr. Kirk's 
improvement should be, in its present form, introduced into the 
service. 


J.G. Benton 


The following letter gives another reason why the Kirk & 
Sneider device was not accepted by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment: it was simply unnecessary. It seems that far less than 
one percent of all Spencer carbines returned to the armory 
were without their loading tubes. Loss of these tubes did not 
occur frequently enough to require the addition of an 
expensive, patented loading tube replacement. 

The letter also alludes to a heretofore unknown type of 
loading tube replacement, invented by the Springfield 
Armory foreman in charge of repairs, Lucian C. Allin. 
Apparently this tube replacement fared no better than the 
other. 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
August 5, 1867 


Bvt Major Gen'l A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

I send to your address by today’s express a box containing two 
Spencer carbines: one containing an improvement of Mr. Kirk to 
dispense with drawing the follower tube entirely from the magazine, 
and the other, an improvement of Mr. L.C. Allin for the same 
purpose. 

In two thousand carbines turned in from the field to this Armory 
requiring repairs, only ten follower tubes were found wanting. 


J.G. Benton 
Bvt Colonel 
Commanding 


The only known example of "Kirk's Improvement” is the 
original patent model, now in the Smithsonian. The nature 
and whereabouts of Mr. L.C. Allin's improvement, cited 
above, are not known at this time. 
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Sales Dwindle While Experimentation 
Continues 


In the spring of 1867, the Spencer Company developed 
still another type of cartridge extractor and forwarded a 
sample carbine with this “improvement” to Lieutenant W.S. 
Smoot, Assistant to the Commander at the Washington 
Arsenal.§ 


Washington Arsenal 
May 15, 1867 


Ordnance Department 
Commanding Officer: 


Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of a comparative 
trial between two Spencer carbines sent to this arsenal from the 
Ordnance Department, May 11th, and marked No. 1 and No. 2. 

The difference between these two guns is in the arrangement of 
the cartridge extractor, which in both is a moveable arm or lever 


Photograpkis of pioneer women with firearms are quite rare. This 
unidentified “miss” stands with a cocked Spencer Army rifle and a 
freshly killed deer. 


George Carr Collection. 


pressed against the cartridge by a spring. In No. 2, the arm is .. 
arranged asto be forced down flush with the carrier block, by striking 
a stud in the receiver, when the gun is opened to its fullest extent. 
Both of these guns were fitted up by the Spencer Rifle Company and 
neither of them is exactly on the plan submitted to the Department by 
Mr. Stahl, Master Armorer in this arsenal. 

No. 1 and No. 2 were each fired 20 times as a repeater and 
single-loader. Neither worked well. In using No. 1 as a "single- 
loader," it is necessary to partially close the breech after throwing out 
the shell, before another cartridge is inserted; and as a repeater, the 
cartridges enter with great difficulty, owing to the parts of the gun not 
being properly adapted to the shape of the cartridges used. Most of 
these were bent and the balls of some forced partly from the case in 
passing through the gun. No. 2 is still more inconvenient as a 
“single-loader,” but works well as a “repeater.” The Stabler attach- 
ment was affixed to both guns. 


W.S. Smoot 
Lieutenant 


The present whereabouts of these sample carbines is not 
known, nor are they described or pictured in any Ordnance 
Department report. 


P.T. Barnum was right! The tall dude on the left has just 
traded his Colt revolving rifle to the short fellow, for his 
Model 1865 Spencer carbine — but not before the Colt 
did what it did best, chain-fired several chambers at one 
time! (Note his bandaged hand.) 


Herb Peck Jr. photo collection. 


Spencer Cartridge Limitations 


In 1867, a controversy arose concerning certain brands of 
Spencer rimfire ammunition that had been issued to frontier 
cavalry units. Several commanders of frontier military posts 
complained to the Ordnance Department about “unreliable 
and worthless” Spencer ammunition that, more times than 
not, failed to fire when needed most. Units stationed in the 
Dakotas, Kansas, Colorado and Wyoming Territories were 
losing faith in the Spencer carbine’s ability to function under 
fire. Much of the 56-50 Spencer ammunition manufactured 
by Sage Ammunition Works and by Jacob Goldmark during 
1865 was found to be unsuitable for continued military 
service and had to be replaced with other stock.” 

Since the late 1860s were a time of westward expansion, 
Indian fighting and buffalo hunting, those who ventured 
west sought arms for adventure, hunting and protection. If 
utility was all they demanded of a firearm, one had only to 
select any war surplus breechloader, from which there were 
thousands to choose. The Spencer Civil War carbine was still 
a desirable gun at this time, but largely unavailable, as they 
were still being issued to cavalry troops. The Springfield 
Armory continued to refurbish and issue these carbines to 
U.S. Cavalry troops through 1874, when they were sup- 
planted by new “trap-door” Springfield carbines. 

Postwar competition among gun manufacturers was often 
a matter of financial survival. Without lucrative government 
wartime contracts, arms manufacturers had to encourage 
civilian sales. Oliver F. Winchester accomplished this by 
improving the Henry Rifle as his Model 1866 repeater. 
Another contemporary, the Sharps Rifle Manufacturing 
Company, received a lucrative government contract and 
converted thousands of their percussion Civil War arms to 


... AND PROBLEMS 


fire metallic cartridges. The Sharps breech mechanism was 
not hampered by the same design problems which beset the 
Spencer repeater. The Sharps could be rechambered and 
rebarrelled to take the longer, improved cartridges as fast as 
they were invented; the Spencer could not. A full discussion 
of Spencer ammunition developments and problems can be 
found in Chapter 12. 

The Spencer Company floundered. The anticipated boom 
in sales of Spencer sporting rifles fizzled, as sportsmen 
realized that the Spencer breech design was plagued by that 
one important flaw. The short, squat Spencer rimfire car- 
tridge of the Civil War had been powerful enough in its time, 
but was now wholly inadequate against wild game, especial- 
ly at ranges over 300 yards. 


7 
s 
2 


56-50 Spencer rimfire 
cartridge. 


A prospector's rifle was as important as his mining equipment. Slung on 
Ше saddle of the horse on the right is a Spencer repeating rifle. (see 
elow) 


Buehman collection. Arizona Historical Society. 
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This 1870s Durango, Colorado, silver miner poses proudly in 
his crisp new shirt, armed with a Model 1860 Spencer 
carbine. 


Phil Spangenberger photo. 


Technology Overtakes the Spencer 
Repeater 


Anticipated military sales of Spencer repeaters to Canada, 
France and England dwindled, as other manufacturers’ 
arms now provided superior range and reliability. Field tests 
now proved conclusively that under sustained fire a single- 
shot breechloading cartridge weapon could function as fast 
as a repeating arm. The key to this phenomenon was the 
excessive time needed to reload the repeater. A typical 
report from this period comes from England and is repre- 
sentative of the disfavor that befell the post-war Spencer:® 


REPORT ON REPEATING ARMS 
Report No. 4636 of 4th July, 1867 

The Committee have the honour to forward their report on the 
repeating arms which have been brought under their notice. 

They had before them the 

Ball and Lamson 

Henry 

Spencer 

Winchester - 

These arms were subjected to trials somewhat similar to those 
which were imposed on the breech mechanisms of single loaders. A 
few shots were also usually fired for accuracy, in order to prove the 
suitability of the cartridges in that respect for a military arm. 


ARMS 
Spencer Repeating Rifle 

The magazine is a metal tube in the stock capable of holding seven 
copper rimfire cartridges pressed against the action by means of a 
spiral spring. 

The cartridge is exploded by a loose piston struck by the hammer 
of a common side lock. The breech is closed by a block swung 
backwards and forwards by means of a lever which forms the trigger 
guard. 

On pushing forward the lever, the block is swung back, the breech 
opened, the empty cartridge case withdrawn and ejected by being 
made to travel over a guide, and a cartridge from the magazine 
allowed to pass in front of that part of the block which contains the 
striker and which closes the breech, and is retained there between a 
part of the block and the guide. In drawing back the lever into its 
place the block is swung forward, pushing the new cartridge into the 
chamber, and after bringing the hammer to full cock, the gun is ready 
to be fired. 

Length of arm, 3 feet 614 inches. 


TRIALS 

The following comparative trials were made: 

The Ball and Lamson magazine containing eight cartridges was 
loaded and the magazine emptied five times, giving a total of 40 shots 
fired in two minutes and 52 seconds. It was then fired as a single 
loader, without using the magazine, at the rate of 20 shots in one 
minute and 15 seconds. 

The Spencér magazine containing seven cartridges was loaded 
and the magazine emptied twice, giving a total of 14 shots in one 
minute 33 seconds. The cartridges then jammed in the magazine 
while refilling it, so that the stopper could not be forced home. The 
trial was discontinued. 

The Henry magazine containing 15 cartridges was loaded and the 
magazine emptied three times, giving a total of 45 shots in one minute 
36 seconds. 


SAND TRIALS: 

The arms were then put through the sand trials in the usual 
manner, sand being thrown over the breech actions both open and 
closed the arms fired. The results were as follows: 


The Ball and Lamson stood the test well, although there was some 
little difficulty in firing the last three shots. 

The Spencer worked stiffly. Three shots were fired with great 
difficulty, and the rifle became unserviceable. 

The Henry stood the test very well, and worked satisfactorily. 

After a careful consideration of the results of these trials, and an 
examination of the breech arrangements of the three arms, the 
Committee decided that the Henry system was on the whole most 
suitable for a military weapon. But they were also of opinion that a 
repeating arm, in order to be adapted for the requirements of the 
service, should be capable of being employed as a single loader, the 
magazine being kept in reserve for use in case of need. 


... AND PROBLEMS 


Notwithstanding, the Committee are not prepared to recommend 
a repeater for general adoption into the service. There may, however, 
be occasions when a repeating arm might be useful, and if such 
should be the opinion of the military authorities, the Committee 
recommends that the Winchester arm should be taken as being the 
best that has been brought before their notice, and that it be 
strengthened and otherwise modified to render it more suitable as a 


military arm. 


Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 


February 11, 1869. 


AMMUNITION 


Description of 
Cartridge 

Drawn copper in 

2 pieces, the 

powder case fitting 

into a base cup, 

which has a rim for 

extraction, central 

fire, the fulminate 

held between base of 

cup and a perforated 

metal disc. 


Ball and 
Lamson 


Drawn copper case 
Rim-fire. 


Drawn copper case, 
Rim-fire. 


Drawn copper case 
Rim-fire. 


Weight | Description of 


Bullet 
Pure lead, solid 
cylindroconoidal, 
4 cannelures, 
portion in case 
slightly smaller 
in diameter. 


Pure lead, solid 
cylindroconoidal, 
point flattened, 

4 cannelures, 
lubrication appa- 
rently wax. 


Pure lead, solid 
cylindroconoidal, 
two cannelures, 
wax lubrication. 


Pure lead, cylin- 
dro-conoidal, two 
cannelures, solid 
compound lubrication, 
chiefly tallow, 
apparently. 


ins. ins. gis. 
| 


These Indian scouts served during the 
lengthy Modoc War in the early 
1870s, with Spencer carbines. 


National Archives photograph. 
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Spencer’s U.S. Patent #58,737 


This patent is for Spencer's 
d cartridge guide, found 


: : and (2) to interrupt the 
== ххх = тезек Яу 
[s] od depressed. Evidently the 
А2. Spencer Company thought it 

222 > EEE me wise to patent this feature, even 
though it had been in use for 
over six years by 1866. Note 
that the patent model, il 
lustrated below, is the early 
small frame design. 


<<: 


Andrew Е. Lustyik collection. 
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EXPERIMENTATION 


Spencer’s U.S. Patent #58,738 


Top — Spencer's original patent model for a cut-off device. It 
was designed to replace the Stabler cut-off, and thereby 
eliminate royalty BU. 4 fth 

Below — This is the refined production version of the 
Spencer cut-off. It was fitted to thousands of Model 1867 and сш 
New Model rifles and carbines. : | 


p 


SS 


The Spencer cut-off is a simple piece of flat steel that pivots slightly. When moved to this posi- 
tion, the breechblock can only lower far enough for the extractor to remove the spent case, 
and will not permit a fresh cartridge from the magazine to enter the receiver. 
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A studio photograph of an Indian, identified as Knife. He is dressed in authentic Cheyenne battle garb and holds a 


well-worn Model 1860 Spencer carbine. Note the tack holes in the stock. 


138 Arizona Historical Society photograph. 


SPENCER GALLERY 


Laden with weapons, and decked in his finest, this handsome American Indian poses with his early Model 1865 
Spencer carbine, cocked at the ready. 


Herb Peck Jr. photograph. 
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Even the presence of a Model 1860 Spencer car- 
bine somehow fails to make this gentleman very 
formidable. 


Herb Peck Jr. photo collection. 


Unidentified American Indian in a rare photo 
taken in natural setting. He holds a Spencer 


carbine. 
National Archives photo. 


SPENCER GALLERY 


< ж 
тесе 


One Indian is substantially better armed than his two companions. He holds a Model 1860 Spencer carbine. 
Herb Peck Jr. photo collection. 


Chief Medicine Crow's Burnside Model 1865 Spencer carbine. Serial number 33138. 


Dr. James T. Brown collection. 141 
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"New Model” Spencer Carbines! 


Hubert Lum collection jiber: 
(serial number 104687). caliber: 


cartridge: 


barrel: 
grooves: 
overall: 
weight: 
produced: 
bayonet: 
cost: 
cartouche: 


NOTES 


.50 inch 
56-50 or 
56-52 Spencer 
20" round 
6 

37 inches 
8 lbs., 5 oz. 
1868 

none 

$35 

none 


1 “New Model” Spencer carbines and rifles were the final production firearms made 


by the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, as all assets were sold to the Fogarty 


Repeating Rifle Company in December 1868. 


2. Like the Model 1867 guns, some of these carbines were manufactured with the Lane 


central extractor. 


3. The rear sight is the later production type, graduated to 900 yards. The front sight is 


a tall iron post. 


rs 


number range. There is no reasonable explanation for this. 


New Model Spencer repeaters 
were the last, and were usuall 

marked N.M. atop the barrel. 
However, leftover Model 1865 and 
Model 1867 barrels were fitted to 
New Model receivers. A letter N 
was stamped in front of the ex- 
isting markings, to produce: 
NM 1865, or NM1867. 
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The serial number range is shared with the "New Model" Spencer rifle. 
Several NM Spencer carbines are known with serial numbers in the M1867 serial 


magazine capacity: 
magazine cut-off: 
extractor: 


number produced 
US. Military: 
other: 
serial number range:4 
barrel marking: 
receiver marking: 


7 rounds 
Spencer patent 
short blade- 


type extractor? 


none 

Est. 5,000 
103,000-109,000 
NM 


SPENCER REPEATING 
RIFLE CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
PAT’D MARCH 6, 1860 


FINAL MODELS 


"New Model" Spencer Army and Navy Rifles 


W. R. Tonkin collection 


(serial number 105381). caliber: .50 inch magazine capacity: 7 rounds 
George Hoyem photos. cartridge: No. 52 cartridge magazine cut-off: Spencer 
(56-52 Spencer) patent 
barrel: 30° round extractor: short blade 
grooves: 6 number produced 
overall: 47 inches U.S. Military: none 
weight 9 lbs., 14 oz. other: est. 1,000 
produced: 1868 serial number range: 103,000-109,000 
bayonet; barrel marking: NM 
Army: angular type receiver marking: 
Navy: sword type E 
cost (See Note #2, PAT'D MARCH 6, 1860 
below) 


cartouche: none 


NOTES: 
1. Notes 1, 2, 3 and 4 for the “New Model" Spencer Carbines also apply to this model. 
2. TheNew Model Army Rifle sold for $40 with angular bayonet and $38 without. The 
il {уоп and $38 without. 


New Model Navy Rifle sold for $43 with sword 


New Model Spencer Carbines and Rifles 


earlier, and further improvement was impossible. While the 


Early in 1868, the Spencer Company introduced their company toyed with minor design changes to the extractor 
“improved” New Model line of rifles and carbines, hoping mechanism, they must have realized that their gun had seen 
to reverse a crippling economic trend. The firearms intro- its day and had no viable future. Rapid technological 
duced, unfortunately, were nearly identical to their Model ^ improvements to cartridges and firearms of post-Civil War 
1865 and Model 1867 arms. The once fabulous Spencer America had collectively rendered the Spencer repeater 
design had achieved its optimal state nearly three years obsolete. 
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Serial numbers of surviving arms indicate that approxi- 
mately 5,000 “New Model” Spencer carbines and 1,000 New 
Model rifles were manufactured in 1868. Even in the 
absence of surviving company records for this period, we 
can surmise that few of these repeaters were sold. Sales and 
armory operations slowed together, one being the product of 
the other. Not wanting to throw good money after bad, the 
company ceased advertising in the Army & Navy Journal 
after the October 31, 1868, issue. 

Even though the Spencer machinery grew silent, the 
company continued to supply the Springfield Armory with 
replacement parts for many months, as indicated in this 


letter:” 
Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
September 18, 1868 


Lt. J.W. Maclay U.S.A. 
National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: 

Your order for spare parts has been received. We send you this day 
by Express such parts as we have. Our works are not in operation at 
present. We have only a few men at work. We cannot furnish the 
receivers of the Model 1865, caliber 50. We send you a sample of a 
receiver that we can furnish the desired number of. They are the kind 
used on the carbine of .52 caliber, of which we furnished the 
government a large number, and many of which you probably have 
for repair. 

The receiver is thicker and the barrel hole is larger. We can furnish 
these as they are, or we can reduce the thickness to that of the carbine 
cal. 50, but we cannot, of course, change the barrel hole. We send a 
sample of butt plates, which we can furnish, as they are, or finish 
them up, but they will show a small opening between the magazine 
lock and the butt plate. 

We regret that we are not in a position to fill your order, as you 
wish. 


John H. Welles 


During this period, it seems that Spencer repeaters failed 
more and more frequently, as evidenced in the following 
representative letters: 


Fort C.F. 8mith M.T. 
March 31st, 1868 


Bvt. Major General A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


General, 

Although not strictly in the line of my duty, I take the liberty of 
addressing you on the subject of the reported failure of the Spencer 
Carbine, under certain circumstances. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28th of December, 1867, a party 
of Sioux, attacked the camp of our wood contractor, about three miles 
below this post, and succeeded in running off the principle part of his 
herd of mules, most of the wood party were armed with Spencer 
carbines, and all these so armed reported that their guns would not 
work after the first fire. Upon inquiry I learn that each gun failed to 
throw the cartridges from the magazines until they had been taken to 
the fire and the metal tube containing the cartridges warmed 
somewhat. The morning was pretty cold, the thermometer at the post 
registering 11 degrees F above zero at 7 a.m. that day. Some of these 
guns were in the hands of men on guard over the herd, and the others 
were in the tents of the men, while one man had his between the folds 
of the bedding on which he was sleeping, and although some of them 
had been tested time and again, and had never failed, and were kept 
in first rate condition, yet they all acted or rather failed to act in 
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precisely the same manner. 

You may have been long since acquainted with this defect, but lest 
by any chance you may not have been so informed, I have taken 
liberty to write the above. 


George M. Templeton 
Capt. 27th U.S. Infantry 
Commanding "D" Company 


Headquarters, Troop C 
3rd U.S. Cavalry 

Fort Bascom 

July 30th, 1869 


Captain W.R. Shoemaker 
М.5.С. of Ordnance 
Fort Union 


Captain: 

In compliance with the request contained in your letter of May 
31st, 1869, I have the honor to make the following report upon the 
merits of the “Sharps Carbine” (new pattern) in comparison with 
Spencer Carbine now in use. I have used in firing about 700 rounds 
of ammunition, both with my troop at target practice and testing the 
carbine personally. They shoot with much greater force, and far more 
accurately than the Spencer. I have not had a single instance of the 
ejector failing to remove the shell freely. This was а serious fault with 
the Spencer. I have fired 30 shots in rapid succession and with the 
barrel so hot it was difficult to hold it even though the shells were 
thrown free from the chamber. 

The sights are well arranged and accurate for the distances 
marked. I find 180 yards to be the point blank range, and at that 
distance the majority of the balls pass through the target, made of a 
double thickness of 3-inch pine plank. The carbine is much better 
balanced than the Spencer, and much more comfortable for the 
trooper, they being much lighter in the hand. For rapidity of fire, they 
surpass the Spencer in firing more than seven rounds. The cartridges 
I find more reliable than the Spencer. 

In firing 700 rounds I have had only two miss fire, while in the 
Spencer about ув of the cartridges were worthless. The same 
equipment used for the Sharps is used for the Spencer, and the 
Manual of Arms is the same as for the old Sharps (Johnsons Manual), 
excepting prime which is rendered superfluous by the metallic 
cartridges. 

Ithinkthe Sharps carbine (new pattern) far superior to the Spencer 
for mounted troops, the only defect being the size of the charge of 
powder which produces too great a recoil. 


F. Van Vliet 
Captain, 3rd U.S. Cavalry 
Bvt. Lt. Colonel USA 


Headquarters Troop — 1st Cavalry 
Camp Grant 
April 14, 1870 


Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to respectfully report that the Spencer carbines 
are of so inferior a quality, that they are entirely unfit for service. 
Everything seems to be made of the poorest of iron and every new 
invoice seems to be worse, if possible, than the preceeding ones. The 
screws drop out and break off, the bands and sights drop off and the 
hammers are so soft, that by shooting a few times, the indentation 
becomes so great that the cartridge will not explode. 

In the manner in which they are now put together, they are 
decidely the poorest arm I have ever seen issued to troops. 


J.R. Dunkelberger 
Lt. Col. 1st Cav. 


FINAL MODELS 


This is the fourth, and final breechblock, and the short knife ex- 
tractor, common to most New Model arms. This extractor contains 
a hidden internal spring to keep the blade in its forward position. 


Note the rounded nose on this ham- 
mer. This feature was common to 
most Model 1865, and all Model 
1867 and New Model carbines and 
rifles. It delivered 100% of the ham- 
mer's force to the percussion slide. 
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Compare the Spencer sling ring and bar with the Hall (1), 
the Model 1853 Sharps (2), and the Starr (4). 


Ralph Arnold collection. Walter Lane photo. 
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POST-WAR SPENCER VARIATIONS 


A classic Indian gun, in every sense of the word. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


Gunsmith conversion ој а Model 1860 Spencer carbine (serial 
number 55350). The bs fone 22 inch round barrel was replaced with a 
18% inch octagon barrel, making it extremely muzzle heavy. 


Los Angeles County Museum collection. 


This owner decorated his Model 1860 carbine with an 1871 Indian 
Head penny and a piece of silver. (Serial number 57237). 


Phil Spangenberger collection. Petersen Publishing Company photo. 


Indian gun originally a Model 1860 Spencer carbine (serial 
number 30670). It shows honest Indian influence. 


Dr. Kenneth O. Leonard collection. 
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Lieutenant (later Brigadier General) 
Edward S. Godfrey commanded К 
Company, one of twelve companies 
under Custers command in 1876. 
Fortunately, he was sent with Major 
Benteen's units to scout the Indian 
village at the Little Bighorn. Later, 
joining Reno's command, they 
witnessed (at a distance] the 
massacre of Custer. Godfrey 
distinguished himself by his actions, 
and later in his career was awarded 
the Medal of Honor. Above is 
Godfrey's Model 1860 Spencer 
carbine (serial number 30313), 
carried on many campaigns. To the 
right is the General's Model 1872 
Officer's sabre. 


Dale Anderson collection. 
Louis DiGesera photos. 


This unusual Model 1865 carbine was altered by replacing the 
forestock with a portion ji one from a Spencer Army rifle. The 
owner was John D. Walker; Census Bureau Superintendent, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Judge, and business leader in 
the Arizona Territory in the 1870s and 1880s. 


Arizona Historical Society collection and photo. 


U.S. Military 
Institute 


POST-WAR SPENCER VARIATIONS 


Gunsmith conversion of a Burnside Model 1865 Spencer 
carbine (serial number 27197). .50 caliber 27% inch 
octagon barrel. Weight: 12 Ibs., 4 oz. 


Tom Martin collection. 


Records indicate this firearm “to have been surrendered 
by Geronimo, during one of his many captures." The 30 
inch octagon barrel is .44 caliber. Serial number 807. 


Arizona Historical Society collection and photo. 


Spencer i fs rifle (serial number ground off) with a 31% inch 
octagon barrel marked: С. IMAN. Stock inletted with parts from a 
19th century watch. Weight: 11 Ibs., 11 oz. 


Dr. Kenneth O. Leonard collection. 


Conversion from a military rifle, calibre .44, 2912 inch 
octagonal barrel, serial number 10888, weighing 12 Ibs., 6 oz. 


Private collection. 


NOM шут SEI 


32 inch octagonal barrel marked: “A. J. PLATE SAN FRANCISCO 
CAL.” .50 calibre rifle converted from a Burnside-Spencer Model 
1865 carbine, weighing 14 lbs., serial number 2681. 


Private collection. 
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This Model 1865 Spencer Carbine (serial number 884) shows Indian influence їп its decoration. 


Al Bardi collection and photo. 


Above, and to the right, a handsome 
gunsmith conversion with a 32 inch oc- 
tagonal barrel, weight 14 Ibs., 7 oz. Made 
from an early Model 1865 Spencer carbine 


(serial number 960). 


Phil Spangenberger collection. Petersen 
Publishing Company photos. 


Conversion by J. Harder & Son, of 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. It has a 
30% inch, .50 caliber octagonal bar- 
rel, weight 11 lbs., 11 oz., Serial 
number 13683. 


George Carr collection and photos. 
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POST-WAR SPENCER VARIATIONS 


At least six unique gunsmith-altered Model 1860 Spencer Arm 
rifles exist that feature a shotgun barrel beneath the rifle barrel. 
By means of a selector mounted to the frame, the same hammer 
can be used to fire either barrel. On this gun the lower barrel is 
smoothbore 16 gauge, fired by a percussion cap. 


John Heric collection. 


= к =. Another variation: a 12 gauge breechloading barrel 
us e eed TEN Eme beneath. The bottom barrel pivots with the top 
t : ; ааыа barrel as the axis, for loading. 


- Mark Aziz collection. 


Another 12 gauge variation. Note the unique hammer, spring, 
trigger, and other parts. 


George Wieskemann collection. Justin Kestenbaum photo. 
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A Model 1860 Spencer carbine converted by H. Schroeder into a 29% 
inch, heavy, octagon barrel “buffalo gun." Serial number 44950. This 
rifle is .44 c iber and chambers the 56-46 Spencer cartridge. It weighs 
11 lbs., 12 02., and measures 46% inches overall. 


George Carr collection and photos. 


ry — When you have leisure the ‹ mpany would be. 

glad to have a letter e ressing your opinion as to the merits of the 

Spencer as a cavalry arm, the same would be valuable to them in Europe. 

at the present time they are receiving orders for foreign accounts, but th 

point i is, Which breach loader is to be adopted " the French inns fro 
as М 


endorsement to ees request will make it sure if you care enough abo 
me to ask for the same — I feel that I am better entitled to a position here - 
under the Government than most of the men who will apply — I hope t 
have the pleasure of meeting you at Cleveland but wish to have this mat 
1 efor 2 as the vacancies will = be made ап 


George A. Custer 


Unfortunately neither the serial number nor the present whereabouts 
of General Custer’s special order sporting rifle, alluded to in the letter 
own to the left, are known. 
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The Company Fails 


No single factor can account for the business failure of the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company. The combination of 
design limitations, ammunition changes, technological 
advances and other post-war conditions all signalled the end 
for the Boston Armory. Major factors included; 

1. Design Limitations 

The single most significant factor in the demise of the 
company lay in the unfortunate design of the Spencer 
breech mechanism, which permitted use of a car- 
tridge of only two inches maximum length. Spencer 
repeaters simply could not function with any of the 
longer, more powerful, centerfire cartridges of the 
late 1860s. Long range engagements on the western 
frontier demanded cartridges with a flatter trajectory 
and a higher muzzle velocity, which the Spencer 
repeater could not accept. The company was unable 
to introduce a new rifle design, and the buying public 
did not want to purchase an expensive, already 
out-of-date, firearm. 

2. Lack of Substantial Government Contracts 
The Spencer Company was unsuccessful in securing 
sizable contracts from foreign governments in the 
post-Civil War years. Despite considerable effort on 
their part, the company was unable to generate 
substantial sales in Canada, England, France or Tur- 
key. Each country conducted their own firearms 
trials, and although each had found the Spencer 
carbine to have value, not one was to select it over a 
single shot breechloader that could fire more power- 
ful centerfire ammunition. Importantly, the Spencer 
Company was unable to secure additional orders 
from the U.S. Government: federal armories already 
had an adequate supply of unissued Spencer repeat- 
ers (primarily Model 1865 carbines), sufficient to arm 
units on the western frontier. 

3. Competition from Other Firearms Manufacturers 
The post-Civil War years saw dozens of American 
firearms manufacturers competing for civilian sales. 
The prosperity each company experienced during the 
war vanished abruptly when military contracts 
ceased. Civilian demand for breechloaders had 
always been minimal. The Spencer Company found 
itself in direct competition with other manufacturers 
with the same problem: too many guns, too few 
buyers. The Spencer Company suffered other misfor- 
tunes as well: by war's end they had grown to be one 
of America's biggest private armories, turning out 
more than 4,500 repeaters a month. The old adage, 
"the bigger you are, the harder you fall," fit the 
Spencer Company too well. Declining orders com- 
pelled the layoff of dozens of skilled workers, while 
an expensive forging shop and numerous tool rooms 
had to be maintained in operation. 


... AND PROBLEMS 


Previous writers have speculated that one of the primary 
reasons for the failure of the Spencer Company was the “glut 
of breechloaders on the market, in the years immediately 
following the Civil War.” This was not so. A careful analysis 
of ordnance records of firearms sold as surplus reveals that 
most of the arms released between 1865 and 1869 were 
unserviceable, or were of dubious merit (such as the Hall 
carbine), or breechloaders that fired specialty ammunition 
(such as the Smith or the Burnside carbines). Sales of surplus 
Spencer repeaters by the government, listed in figure 10-2, 
clearly show that large quantities were not released until late 
1870.9 Government-purchased Spencer repeating rifles and 
carbines were hardly “а glut on the market.” 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company of New 
Haven, Connecticut, must have found the decline of the 
Spencer Company encouraging. Their Model 1866 repeating 
rifle was a proven successor to the Henry rifle and they 
continued to resort to every legal means to diminish all 
possible competition. At a stockholders meeting on Novem- 
ber 16, 1868, the Winchester Company entertained a propos- 
al to purchase the dormant Spencer Repeating Rifle Compa- 
ny: a committee consisting of Messrs. Winchester, Bishop 
and Wheeler was dispatched to Boston with “the power to 
purchase all assets of the company.” Details of the meeting 
are not known and, contrary to what writers have always 
said, the Winchester Company did not purchase the Spen- 
cer Company! The Chickering Building, long the home of the 
decade’s finest firearm, stood silent. 

Corporate records at the State House in Boston show that 
in December 1868, all property of the Spencer Company was 
sold to the Fogarty Repeating Rifle Company, a local 
firearms manufacturer with less than three years experience 
in the tough, postwar era of firearms production. Valentine 
Fogarty purchased the assets of the Spencer factory primari- 
ly because he needed the specialized gun-making machin- 
ery. If Fogarty could land a lucrative government contract, 
the Spencer machinery would be needed to meet the antici- 
pated production demands. The machinery was in good, 
functional condition, not yet seven years old, and was 
available at liquidation prices. Therefore, Fogarty com- 
pleted the acquisition, and the Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company was no more. 
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Figure 10-2. Government Sales of Surplus 


Spencer Repeaters 


Firearm Unit cost 


Year Location 


Columbus Arsenal 10 carbines 


2 rifles 1.65 
Denver Depot 11 carbines 4.00 
New York Agency 1 rifle 25.00 
Fort Monroe 2 carbines 4.00 


[ Nowlsed [| — —  — 


1868 Vancouver Arsenal 12 carbines 
Watervliet Arsenal 12 carbines 
Camp Douglas 7 carbines 

1869 New York Agency 200 carbines Я 
New York Agency 10 carbines 26.00 
Fort Union 69 carbines 


ucson Depot 7 carbines ; 
Vancouver Arsenal 7 carbines 4.57 
Vancouver Arsenal 1 carbine 24.25 
Baton Rouge Arsenal | 168 carbines 1.65 
Tucson Depot 7 carbines 3.40 
Leavenworth Arsenal] 150 carbines 3.50 
Leavenworth Arsenal] 350 carbines 3.50 
New York Agency 56 carbines 23.00 
Fort Ransom 7 carbines 3.71 
Leavenworth Arsenal] 71 carbines 3.50 
33 carbines 24.25 
New York Agency 100 carbines 23.00 
San Antonio 1 carbine 24.25 
Camp Bowie 31 carbines 3.56 
Camp Douglas 22 carbines 8.43 
New York Agency 5,000 carbines 20.00 
4,600 carbines 23.00 
400 carbines 23.00 
5,000 carbines 20.00 
7,019 carbines 25.25 
12,415 carbines 25.25 
New York Agency 800 carbines 30.00 


1,463 carbines 


59 carbines 
4,045 carbines 


4,182 carbines 
23 rifles 


1 carbine 


A month after the takeover by Fogarty, the proprietors 
wrote to the Army Ordnance Department, requesting an 
order to deliver either Spencer or Fogarty arms. The answer 


was most predictable:!? 
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Endorsement: The Fogarty Rifle Co. states that the Spencer Repeat- 
ing Rifle Company and the Fogarty Rifle Company 
have united under the Fogarty title and ask for orders 
for rifles. 


Ordnance Office 
January 28, 1869 


Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War. There are now on 
hand at the Arsenals, thirty-three thousand (33,000) serviceable 
Spencer carbines, caliber .50, and seven thousand (7,000) serviceable 
caliber .52, a sufficient number for the prospective wants of the 
service for many years to come. I cannot, therefore, recommend 
giving an order for either of these arms at the present time. 


Т.]. Treadwell 
Bvt Lt. Col. Ord. 
In Charge 


Fogarty continued to supply Spencer parts to the Army 
Ordnance Department through the winter of 1868, and into 
the spring months of 1869. John H. Welles, formerly an 
official with the Spencer Company, remained with Fogarty 
and penned numerous letters to the Ordnance Office during 
this period, utilizing the now defunct Spencer name:!! 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
February 23, 1869 


Col. J.G. Benton U.S.A. 
Commanding National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: 

Weare in receipt of your letter of the 18th inst. and we can furnish 
the parts you ask for. It will require two days from receipt of your 
order to furnish the barrels. The other parts are ready, except if you 
wish the breech pins to have the cut for the Stabler stop, we shall 
have to anneal them to make that cut. The prices will be the same as 
those fixed by Cols. Hagner and Thornton for work under our 
contract during the war. 


barrels $7.07 
breech pins .50 
guard levers .70 
hammers 73 


If you are to order these parts, it would convenience us to know it 
as soon as possible. 


John H. Welles 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
March 24, 1869 


Col J.G. Benton, U.S.A. 
Commanding National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: 

We send you this day two cases spare parts, as per your order on 
February 24, 1869. We enclose invoice in duplicate. We are in hopes 
that the delay in sending will not have inconvenienced you. 

Can you sell us two or three Springfield rifle barrels that have been 
reinforced with steel tubes and made of smaller caliber, such as you 
are using for the new Allin breechloaders made at the Armory. Or 
will it be necessary to apply to General Dyer? If you can and will send 
us three, we shall be very much obliged. 

Would it be of any use for us to present a claim against the 
Ordnance Bureau for two cases of cartridges sent Dec. 2, 1863, to you 
there in Command of Washington Arsenal. The bills were sent to you 
at this time, but for some reason, we never have been paid. We have 
had it in mind many times to write you about it, but have neglected 
to do so. 


John H. Welles 


On April 20, 1869, the Fogarty Repeating Rifle Company 
officially changed its name to The American Repeating 
Rifle Company. Unfortunately, the company was not 
awarded the large military contract it needed, and in August, 
all assets were sold to the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company. The purchase price of $118,000 included the 
Spencer machinery that was still in the Chickering building. 
Oliver F. Winchester had accomplished his aim: he effec- 


The Chickering 1 Building, 


... AND PROBLEMS 


tively closed the door on possible competition from both 
Spencer and Fogarty by purchasing their remaining stock 
and machinery. Always with an eye for business, Winches- 
ter then authorized the sale of the Fogarty/Spencer machin- 
ery on September 28, 1869, at public auction. The sale was a 
marked success and was written up in the Boston Post 
newspaper the following day: 


home of the зе Repeating = 


E . Rifle Company, Boston, fassachusetts. : 


bons t putet among the principal cities, in 
eir larg ps. This fact, and the we 


- the machinery : hadt 


representatives of New York, Baltimore, 


: Um Montreal and Quebec, and in fact, most te dart v 


quality of n 
the la : 


= being of 


do pem tomm heavily, and 
New York, Philadelphia, and other cities mentioned above. The total 
amount of the sale is somewhere in the neighborhood of $138,000. 
_ There were over 450 numbers in the catalogue, and these were all 
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The Winchester Company netted over $20,000 cash in this 
transaction. Winchester had achieved all of his goals except 
one: he still had possession of thousands of Spencer repeat- 
ers and a large quantity of Spencer replacement parts, all of 
which posed a marketing threat to his own repeaters (the 
Model 1866 carbine, rifle and military musket). 

Although no record exists of the Winchester Company’s 
purchase of additional surplus Spencer firearms in 1869, one 
document does shed some light: The Scientific American 
weekly newspaper carried a one-column-inch ad in the back 
of their December 11, 1869 issue, which read:? 


30,000 Spencer Repeating Carbines - 
500 Spencer Repeating Sporting Ri 
0 Joslyn : Single Breec ing С 


We cannot count too heavily on the authenticity of the 
numbers contained in this advertisement. Winchester could 
not have had 30,000 Spencer carbines for sale because there 
weren't that many manufactured after the war and relatively 
few Army-issue Spencer repeaters had been released by the 
Ordnance Department as surplus. 

The Winchester Company possessed many crates of sur- 
plus parts for Spencer repeaters, and sought to unload some 
of them on the Federal Government. In December 1869, the 
Commanding Officer at Springfield Armory wrote, request- 
ing more information:!* 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
December 13, 1869 


Winchester Firearms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 

The Government is in want of certain parts of Spencer carbines for 
the repairs of arms in service. I am informed that you have some for 
sale. Be good enough to inform me what part of the carbine you can 
supply and the cost of such. 


J.G. Benton 


Bvt Col 
Commanding 
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The Winchester Company responded with a quick deliv- 
ery of Spencer parts, although not all were correct:* 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
January 10, 1870 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 

Referring to your bill dated Dec. 18th, for parts of Spencer arms in 
the amount of $828.43, I have to say that the following from the above 
mentioned, were boxed and returned to you from this Armory on the 
8th inst: the objections to them being that they were either not 
finished, imperfect, or otherwise unsuited to our purposes, viz. 


3 receivers 
10 tumbler forgings 
24 butt plates 
41 bridle pins 


not finished 
not of the service model 


You will please deduct these from the account, and in making the 
corrected bill, please make the price of each item “net,” as our system 
of accounts makes no provision for gross accounts. 

I enclose, herewith, a list of the prices paid to the Spencer 
Company for parts named in your bill. Please send in a new bill, 
giving the number of pieces accepted, and the prices made to 
conform with those paid to the Spencer Company, as promised in 
your letter to me on Dec. 20, 1869. 


Winchester Spencer 

R.A.C. R.R.C. 
10 carbine barrels $8.82 $7.07 

10 tumbler forgings 10 - 
25 butt plates 1.17 60 
3 receivers 4.60 4.00 
290 carrier blocks 1.45 1.05 
250 breech pins 83 50 
10 guard levers 1.08 .70 
200 lock plates 74 40 
100 hammers 94 73 

J.G. Benton 
Bvt Col. 
Commanding 


RSS 2225, 
‘cd SY 


Belgian Spencer Carbines 


BELGIAN SPENCER CARBINES 


caliber: .50 inch magazine capacity: 7 rounds 
cartridge: .50 caliber magazine cut-off: Spencer patent 
center-fire extractor: blade type with 
Roy Marcot collection (serial number 271). cartridge spring assist 
barrel: 20 inches, number produced: fewer than 1000 
round period produced: 1873 


grooves: 6 
overall: 
weight: 


37% inches 
8 lbs., 6 oz. 


bayonet: none 
manufacturer: Falisse & Trappman 


cost: unknown 


Andrew F. Lustyik collection (serial number 77). 


Repeating rifles and carbines manufactured by the Spen- 
cer Repeating Rifle Company were in popular use by French 
troops during the 1870-71 Franco-Prussian War. As the 
Spencér company had stopped making firearms in 1868, 
these repeaters were a combination of left-over factory stock 
and U.S. Government surplus, purchased at auction. Ship 
records of the period between 1869 and 1872 indicate that 
tens of thousands of Spencer firearms, and millions of 
rounds of 56-56 and 56-50 Spencer rimfire ammunition were 
shipped to Europe. 

The Spencer lever-action repeater was popular enough to 
warrant a private manufacturer, Falisse & Trappman, of 
Liége, Belgium, to manufacture copies in 1873. Despite 
extensive foreign investigation, little is known of the compa- 
ny, or of their limited production of Spencer carbines. Liége 
Proofhouse records indicate that this company was regis- 
tered with them from 1850 to 1884. The proofhouse stamp 
was put on the carbine barrels, near the receiver. 

Falisse & Trappman probably produced fewer than one 
thousand Spencer carbines, all in 1873. Unfortunately, it is 


not known whether these arms were intended for military 
or private sales, although some were stamped with a 
crown over A, on the left face of the receiver. This marking 
designated J. Ancion et Fils, registered at the Liége Proof- 
house between 1873 and 1900, and active under the name 
of Fabrique d’Armes de Liége. 

Belgian Spencer carbines were serial numbered on both 
the upper and lower breechblocks, beneath the barrel, on 
the lever, forearm and other parts. Each of the carbines 
examined were center-fire. The receiver, unlike all repeat- 
ers produced by the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, 
was not serial numbered. Of the few specimens encoun- 
tered, each serial number displays the initial digit slightly 
offset, as if it had been separately punched. This has 
brought rise to speculation that the initial digit was an 
inspection number, and not part of the serial number that 
followed. 
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For instance, on the Belgian Spencer carbine marked 
1 867 оп the breech parts, the barrel was stamped 8 861, and 
the barrel band 2861. 

The manufacturer stamped their identification on the 
right side of each stock, with a marking: 


FALISSE & TRAPPMAN. LIEGE. 1873 


Some Belgian Spencers were made without top receiver 
markings, while others were stamped: 


UNION ARMORIERE BELGE 


www 


Roy Marcot collection (serial number 271). 
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The left side of the barrel was stamped: 


This meant that the barrel was proof tested, and passed inspection at 
the Liége Proofhouse. 


The left face of the receiver was marked: 


С 


This was the stamp of: 


J ANCION et FILS 


Most Belgian Spencer receivers were 
marked: 


UNION ARMORIERE BELGE 
LIEGE 


Questions About Spencer Firearms 


Spencer foragers? 

A number of shotguns built on Spencer carbine and 
rifle receivers are known. Many have 30 inch smooth- 
bore barrels, beaded front sights, no rear sights, and 
will chamber the 56-52 Spencer rimfire shotshell. 
Some collectors believe that these guns were manu- 
factured as foragers by the Spencer Company, while 
others believe they were made by the Winchester 
Company: both theories are wrong. These guns are 
merely the product of a variety of post-Civil War 
gunsmiths, each making a small-bore shotgun for 
prairie or field use. No military application was ever 
intended, and Ordnance Department records show 
neither purchases of “Spencer foragers,” nor Spencer 
shot-shell ammunition. 


Are the Hawken Spencers genuine? 

Well, yes and no! S. Hawken retired from the gun- 
smithing business prior to the introduction of Spencer 
repeaters. In 1862, Hawken sold his shop, tools, dies 
and fixtures to J.P. Gemmer of St. Louis. Therefore, 
the Spencer repeaters known with barrels stamped: S. 
HAWKEN, ST. LOUIS are, in actuality, Gemmer’s 


- BRISTOL MFG. CO., 309 Broadway, New York. 


Originally a Model 1860 Spencer carbine, serial number 35862, barrel, new stock and forend, 
buckhorn sight, set trigger, and cleaning rod. The barrel is stamped: S. HAWKEN ST. LOUIS, 
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Los Angeles County Museum collection. 


Irn 


product, for Hawken had sold his die stamps as well! 
Gemmer, alert to the sales value of the Hawken name, 
continued to use the stampings on products he 
produced. Hawken Spencers are actually Gemmer 
Spencer conversions. 


but is the work of J. P. Gemmer. 


Dr. Kenneth O. Leonard collection. 


This conversion marked: 
J.P. GEMMER 


Mike Mahaffey collection. 
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Why are so few M1867 and New Model Spencer 
carbines and rifles around? 

Spencer production records are literally non-exis- 
tent for the postwar years of 1866 through 1868. 
Therefore, knowledge of how many repeaters were 
made is derived from a study of surviving specimens 
in collections. This survey found that approximately 
12,000 Model 1867 carbines, 1,000 Model 1867 rifles, 
5,000 New Model carbines and 1,000 New Model 
rifles were manufactured. What then, became of so 
many firearms? Postwar sales of these Spencer 
repeaters were very disappointing, and many thou- 
sands were still in inventory when the company was 
sold in December 1868. Many were later sold as 
surplus and exported to Europe. A number are find- 
ing their way back to American arms collectors, but 
should not be confused with the Belgian Spencers 
made in 1873. 


Why are there no Spencers with serial numbers 
between 62,000 and 89,000? 

The range between 62,000 and 89,000 is 28,000 fire- 
arms, and roughly approximates the number of Mod- 
el 1865 Spencer carbines and rifles produced. In the 
competitive postwar years, the Spencer Company 
must have recognized that there was a benefit to 
numbering their firearms as high as possible. In this 
way, a potential purchaser would see how popular the 
Spencer repeater was, by the large number produced. 


Did the Spencer Company make centerfire repeat- 
ers? 

Several letters exist which allude to centerfire Spen- 
cer firearms in limited experiments in 1868, but no 
authentic specimens are known today. It would seem 
only natural that the company would have attempted 
to mate their firearm with the recently developed 
centerfire ammunition:!! 


Armory of the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston 
March 30, 1868 


.50 in use in the Army.” Will you have the kindness to send us a 
sample of a few cartridges of the style he refers to. 


John H. Welles 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
April 17, 1868 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of the 16th inst., I have to say that twenty 
center primed cartridges, cal. 50, adapted to Springfield breechload- 
ing rifle-musket, have been forwarded to you by Express, today. 

I regret that your letter of the 30th inst. should have been 
overlooked. 


J.G. Benton 
Bvt Col 
Commanding 


To date, a careful search of Ordnance Department records 
has failed to disclose any experimentation with centerfire 
Spencer carbines until the St. Louis Ordnance Board in 
1869: 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
February 4, 1870 


Сеп. A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Isend today, by Express, a box marked to your address containing 
the following named arms for the St. Louis Board (see your letter to 
me of the 2nd of Dec. last). Viz. 

1 breechloading musket, Model 1868 

1 breechloading Remington (like those recently issued from this 
Armory) 

1 breechloading Springfield carbine (like sample sent to Ord- 
nance Bureau) 

1 breechloading Remington carbine (same model as musket 
recently issued) 

1 Sharps carbine (altered for metallic cartridges) 

1Spencer carbine (with Stabler attachment, to fire center primed 
metallic cartridges) 

A breechloading pistol with a system like that of the Model 1868 
musket was prepared and sent to the Ordnance Bureau on January 
6th. It is understood that this pistol will be added to this collection if 
it be the intention of the Department to submit an arm of this kind. 
The altered Colts revolver is omitted from the list of those called for, 
for the St. Louis Board, by authority contained in your letter of 
January 3rd. I also enclose in box referred to, two hundred cartridges 
for the altered revolver. 


J.G. Benton 


Col J.G. Benton U.S.A. 
Commanding National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: 

We have an inquiry from an Army officer stationed in Montana 
territory, asto whether we can make him a Spencer "to usethe center 
primed ammunition made for the Springfield breechloader, calibre 


Bvt Col 
Commanding 


Centerfire 56-50 Spencer ammunition held little, if any, 
improvement over standard rimfire 56-50 ammunition, and 
the Springfield Armory turned its attention to the Allin 
trapdoor carbines and rifles in 50-70 centerfire. 


Dozens of centerfire Spencer carbines are known today. A 
careful examination has shown that none were Spencer or 
Springfield Armory produced, as each shows either modern 
machining techniques, or breechblock conversions not con- 
sistant in quality with the remainder of the firearm. Collec- 
tors are warned that centerfire Spencers should be exam- 
ined very carefully before any decision is made to acquire 
the gun. It should be remembered that many hundreds of 
Spencer breechblocks were altered to centerfire in the past 
twenty years to allow Civil War enthusiasts to fire their 
repeaters with cut down, reloaded 50-70 centerfire cases. 


6. Why do some New Model Spencer carbines have 
barrels marked M1865? 
Production methods became lax at the Spencer facto- 
ry in 1867 and 1868. In an effort to economize, surplus 
M1865 barrels were utilized as-is, or sometimes the 
“5” was overstruck with a “7.” These variations are 
known on both M1867 and NM carbines. To confuse 
matters, at least one New Model carbine was fitted 
with a Model 1865 barrel and a "N" was marked in 
front to produce: NM1865. 


7. Wasa magazine cut-off device installed on all Spen- 
cer carbines? 
No. Only 12,502 Model 1865 carbines (of the 24,000 
manufactured) were fitted with the Stabler cut-off. Of 
the 34,500 Burnside M1865 Spencer carbines, only 
14,494 were made with the Stabler attachment. Most, 
but not all, of the Model 1867, and New Model 
repeaters were fitted with the Spencer cut-off. Like- 
wise, many Spencer sporting rifles were fitted with 
the Spencer cut-off. Finally, all 15,518 carbines and 
1,215 rifles refinished at Springfield Armory between 
1867 and 1874 were fitted with the Stabler cut-off. 


8. Is the serial number always duplicated under the 
Spencer barrel? 
In most cases, a serial number would be stamped 
under the barrel concealed by the wood forend when 
the arm was assembled, which matched that of the 
receiver. Also under the barrel there is usually a proof 
mark. Most production sporting rifles have both a 
serial number and an assembly number, the former 
duplicated twice: on the receiver, and under the 
barrel. Assembly numbers on sporters are duplicated 
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on many parts, including trigger plates, butt plates, 
breechblocks, finger levers, etc. This practice of using 
two sets of numbers on Spencer sporters has led to 
some confusion among collectors. Two sporters are 
known with assembly numbers only and no serial 
number. 


ee ——————— — 


10. 


Is a Model 1860 Spencer carbine or rifle without an 
inspector's cartouche really a military firearm? 

Yes. Most Model 1860 Spencer Navy rifles and many 
Model 1860 Army rifles and carbines bear no inspec- 
tor's markings on the stock. It seems that Spencer 
repeaters produced in 1864 and 1865 were cartouched 
as a matter of Ordnance Department policy, but those 
accepted in 1863 were not. This matter is further 
complicated by the wear that these repeaters went 
through, obliterating any original cartouche. Later 
refinishing by gunsmiths or collectors may have 
removed the last traces of any original stamping on 
the stock, even had there been one. 


Were catalogs ever issued by the Spencer Company? 
The Spencer Repeating Rifle Company was in busi- 
ness from January 1862, until December 1868, a short 
period, indeed. They issued their very first catalog to 
the public in the fall of 1864, containing only eight 
pages, augmented by a loose, printed price sheet. 
Catalogs were then issued annually in the fall of each 
year, through 1867. The text of each catalog remained 
essentially unchanged from one to the next, although 
each was expanded by testimonials from military and 
civilian leaders on the merits of the Spencer arms. 


11. 


Was a Manual of Arms ever issued for the Spencer 
rifle? 

Yes, but only unofficially. Captain G.M. Barber of the 
1st Battalion, Ohio Volunteer Sharpshooters, wrote 
one in 1864, which was printed and distributed pri- 
vately. 
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15. (Fire motion.) Grasp the piece with 2 
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` Shoulder— Anss. 
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_ right arm slightly, and place the piece in it 
_ jn the following manner: 


2. The piece in the right hand; the barrel 


the shoulder; the guard-lever to the front, | 
the arm hanging nearly at its full length | 


near the body; the thumb embracing the - 


guard-lever, the forefinger extended along 
the stock, the remaining fingers grasping the | 
stock below the hammer which rests on the. 


3. The hand should rest lightly against | 


- the thigh, and care should be taken that the | 
- shoulder is not depressed, and that м elbows _ 


are скер near the body. | 
< Реевті--Анмв. | 
One time and two motions. 


erect before the centre of the body, the guard- 


the hip, the left hand at the lower band, the 


` thumb as high as the chin and extended on 


the spring of the lower band: the piece erect 
and detached from the shoulder the left fore- 


2 20. ( Third тойоп.) Heese the piece, 2 
pass it under the left arm, the left hand re- || 


maining at the lower band, the little finger 


resting against the hip, the right hand falling 
» the sane time by the side, | 


2. 
Өне time and three motions. 


21. ( First motion.) Raise the piece with 


“the left hand aud seize it wito the right hand — 


at the small of the stock. The piece erect 
and detached from the shoulder, the but 
against the hip, the left forearm along the 
pieces | = xx 
22. ( Second motion} The same as the 


. second motion | of shoulder arms Јтот aspe | 


porto | ( 
23. ( Third motion.) The same as the 


- third motion of shoulder arme from а sup- 


port 


— MANUAL OF ARM 
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APT, б. М. BARBER, 
ing 14 Batialion Ohio Sharp-Sh 


lower band, raise this land өз high 
chin nud. scize the piece at the same = 


Jever іо tlie front, seize 1 piece with the 
hang below the lower band, the thumb. 
extended along the barrel and against the. four inches below the hammer. - 
stock, the forearm horizontal and resting |2 9, (Second motion.) Таға the piece with 
against the бабу, the „ы аз bib as the ~ the right hand the barrel to the front, carry- 
elbow. : [ the piece to the left shoulder and pass the 
25. (Second. motion. ) “At the sume time -. forearm extended on the breast between the 
grasp the small of the stock with the right | тігім hand and the hammer, support the- 
У below and against the guard- lever, : 2 bentes against the left forearm, the left 
Stoulder—Aums. _ land resting on the right breast, : : 
> eus ө. {Third motion.) Drop the ті t band 
One time and two motions, quickly by the side. ee ight 
26. {First motion.) Bring the piece to the | 1t. When the instructor may wish to give 
right shoulder, at the same time change the repose in this position, he will command | 
Position of the right hand to that of shoulde : 
arms press the piece against the shoulde 


RESTS. 
- with the left hand, the fingers extended апд 


12. At this command the - feeds will 

bring up smartly the right hand and: grasp 
Pues the right arm nenrly straight. : 
7. ( Second motion. ) nee the eh ап 


ће ашан of the stock, when they will not be 
required to preserve milence, or steadiness 
“of position, = = 
13. When the instructor may wish the 

recruits to pass from this position to that 
silence aud steadiness, he will command: 

1. Attention. 2. SQUAD. 

14. At the second word the recruits will 
resume the position of the third motion of 
support чатта, 


8. (First motion.) Bring the picce with 
the right hand “perpendicularly to the front 
- and between the eyes, the barrel to the rear, | 
ize the piere with the left hand at the 


Order—Anws. _ 
One time ond two motions. 
94. ( First motion.) Seize the piece with 
the left hard below the upper band; loosen 
the grasp of the tight band, lower the piece 
with the left, reseize the piece with the righi 
_ Band below the middle band fhe but about | | 
six inches from the ground, the right hand 
ed against the hip. - E 
25. ( Second motion, d Lower the piece : 
with the right, turning it slightly to the left, | 
and place the bat analy upon the boot о! 
the right foot, at the sume time 8 the left 
hand by the side. 
Norg.— Position of order arms. -—- 
-26. The but on the boot—us high on the 
-instep as it will rest without slipping-—in- 
сїйєй slightly to. the left, resting nearly | 
square across the hoot to peer the tube 
_ from gravel and dirt. | = 
-— Тһе hand as low as it can b without de. 
pressing tlie shoulder, the barrel between the. 
thumb und forefinger extended along the 
stock, the other fingers extended and joined, 
the thumb resting against the thigh, the 
muzzle about three inches from the right 
breast, the barrel perpendicular. _ 


27. When the instructor may wish to give = 
= е sc] 


98. At this command, the recruits will 
S io ta preserve silence or stead- 
- mess. _ 


1. Attention. 3. Sovan. 


29. м the second command the recruits 
will resume, the position of order arms, 


: . Shoulder— ARM. 
Өле time and two motions. 


: 30. (Firat motion.) Raise the piece 
_ vertically with the right hand to the height 
of the right breast, and oppasite the shoulder, 
the elbow close to the body; seize the piece 

with the left hand below the right, | and = 
- quickly the right hand to grasp the pi 
small of the stock, the thumb and enger. 
. embracing the guard-lever; press the 
- inst the shoulder with the left pe he 
right arm nearly straight, || 
22-81. € Second motion.) 25-444 | 
ae 2r the 6 


a A 
tween M on two = 
48. (Third ny ТІ "ward 

guard-lever as far briskly and 
ав briskly return it against the stock 
‘seize the piece with the right | P 
small of е stock, without femen ‘the 
positi the but. 


d (Fist motion.) Theos x 
“with the left hand d resume 


T 
position y a shoulder arms—at the same time. 


ran the ей hock and 


ie right foot against the Іей, with 4 
right hand carry the barrel to the position 
of order arms, and drop e left Ва: 


id at A "height of tie hii, 
the left yes the instruc- 


un | afer inspecting й, will return. 
will receive it with the 
lace И position of 


it at right angles with the left, the hollow. 
opposite to the left heel, Seize the piece 
with the left hand at the ‘second band and 


he left hand, the thumb siping it against 
же. but of the ы and 
dt à 


he same as the 


t place at the | 


b excepi 
same time the right thumb on the hend of 


be guard- ever. : 
= Thi; 


v One time ind o ene motion. 2 
Sf Riiie Mie plete with both bands ma 


ranks to execute thé firings, n ; 
n will raise a little less the NS Lo 
ind the rear rank men will c 
foot about eight inches to the Mee aa 
towards the left heel of the man next on the 


2% Firat molo). Detach the 
r ly from the shoulder 

ght hand "d seize it with the left e 
guide sight, raise the piece, the left band - 


at т height of the shoulder and four inches 


from it; place at the same time the rj 
hand on the but, ‘the beak between the first 
two fingers, the other two fingers under the- 


but plate. 


10. (Serond motion.) - Quit the piece 
th the left hand, raise and p 
on the right shoulder with the rem hand, 
the lock plate upwards; let fall at the same 


time the left hand by ibe side. 


= Cock а, seize the : : 


piece, with the ball of 


_ the magazine, the а at ы ooh aga 
"with the: 9f the right 


One time and three motions. 
48. (First motion.) Seize the piece at 
k with the о hand, the thumb behind 


_ Carry the but against t 
the right shoulder € at 


727 motion) R 
какша, by extending. 
th the guard- Hever to the front, 
dae 


id ht 

не the guard, lower the piece to the 
position of shoulder arms, slide up the left 
hand to the height of the shoulder, the 
fingers extended and closed. the left 


hand quickly by the side. _ 


Right-shouldor shift Anas, 
(From support arms. 2) 


4. (Se ples 
ie m hand, the tok plate upward carry it 
the right shoulder, the left hand still holding 
е e but the muzzle elevated 
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dhólton. 
slightly nig the “right hand, maki 
' face to the right on ‘heel, carry 
right foot to th the reat and place it at 
angles to ей, the hollow 


47-6 Send > motion.) - Bring down the 
piece with both hands, the barrel upwards, 
е left thumb = along the stock, 
the small 


60. ( Second. motion.) Quit 1 е pier. with 
right band, lower it with the loft, an 
place the e ig the toe e dis left boot th 


Raise the plese 
the est si 


th the left knee slightly bent ; sli 
Fight hand up against the let, and earr, 
zal id four inches 


“the n 
тоты the other (wo fingers under the bi 
and let fall the left hand by the side. 


35. (First motion) The same ns 1 
motion of fix Ъауо 


О: шл) 
куншн it: in. vo hune and seize 
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foot, the heel opposite the ‘lower band; lay 
"the piece on the ground with the right hand 


toe, the knees slightly bent, the heel raised. 

79. (Second motion.) Rise up, bring the — 
left foot by the side of the right, quit the 
. cartridge box with the left hand, and d 
the hands by the side. : 


the toe of the but on a line with the right 4 - 
thumbs pointing towards the muzzle, ће 
_ barrel sloping upwards, and crossing opposite | 
to the point of the left shoulder, the bul 


" hand above,and thatof the left under the piece, 


a 


“body, the lock to the front, seizing it at onee | 
- with both hands, the right at the small of 


the stock the left at the lower band, the two | 


roportionally iowered, the palm of the righi 


the nails of both hands next to the body, to 


hich the elbows will be closed. 
227 Shoulder—Anus, 0 
Bring the piece to the right shoulder 
.. and resume the position of shoulder атте. 
2-1 Ams Ат mp. co 
____ 84. Carry the piece at pleasure on either” 
shoulder or with one or both hands, the. 
“muzzle being цр — — : ] 


80. (Firat motion.) Seize the cartrid 
box with the left hand, bend the body, | 
advance the left foot the heel opposite the | 
Jower band, and seize the piece at the middle | 
band with the right hand. Е 
81. (Second motion.) Raise the piece — 
ringing the left foot by the side of the right, - 
urn the piece with the right hand and place " 
it on the toe of the right boot in the position 
—of order arms, at the вате time quit the | 
eartridge box with the left hand and drop | 
this hand by the side, | 3 
One time and one motion. 
2. Throw the piece diagonally across the 


12. What is the purpose of the buttstock swivel on Model 
1860 Spencer carbines? 
The presence of a swivel on the buttstock, and none on 
the forestock, has always been a puzzle. However, the 


The Spencer Manual of Arms has a Kelly green 
cover, with lettering and border lines in gold. When 
closed, the manual measures 3" x 475". 


Reprinted through the courtesy of Mr. C. Brown, 
First Corps. of Cadets, Boston, Massachusetts. 


picture illustrates a rarely seen carbine sling looped 
through the swivel with an adjustable strap. The op- 
posite end is formed into a collar (with a tiny buckle), 
which slips over and around the barrel. 


Gerald Denning collection. 
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. Montreal Gazette newspaper, Montreal, Canada. Issues dated March 31, 1866, and 
June 6, 1866. 
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National Archives of the United States. Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 
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N.A. RG 156. Entry 201: Reports of Experiments. 
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. М.А. RG 156. Entry 125: Journals of Ordnance Stores Sold at Arsenals and Depots. 
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War. 
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Boston Post newspaper, Boston, Massachusetts. Issue dated September 29, 1869. 

д Scientific American weekly newspaper, Issue for December 11, 1869. New York, 
New York. 

N.A. RG 156. Entry 1351: Letters Sent (by Springfield Armory). 
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CHAPTER 11. 


CARTRIDGE BOXES, BAYONETS 
AND OTHER ACCESSORIES 


The Blakeslee “Quickloader” 


Spencer rifles and carbines deserved the fine reputation 
they achieved for firepower, rugged construction, and, 
importantly, ease of reloading. A soldier armed with a 
Spencer repeater could fire the round in the chamber and 
the seven shots in the magazine in less than twelve seconds, 
a phenomenal rate of fire in that era! However, since rapid 
reloading was the key to sustained firepower, if a means 
were developed to speed up the tedious job of reloading the Y 
butt stock magazine, then the weapon would become truly 
awesome. The answer, the Blakeslee "Quickloader," 
appeared too late to be a factor in the Civil War, but it 
remains an important item in Spencer military arms history. 

The Blakeslee cartridge box was the invention of Colonel 
Erastus Blakeslee of Plymouth, Connecticut. His military 
unit, the First Connecticut Cavalry, was armed with Spencer 
repeating carbines early in 1864. Soon they found that 
reloading one cartridge at a time lessened the effectiveness 
of the repeaters. Mounted troopers found it especially 
difficult to maneuver carbine, loose magazine tube, a hand- 
ful of cartridges, and the reins of the horse! As solution to 
these problems, Colonel Blakeslee invented an ammunition 
carrier in mid-1864. 

There is hardly a Civil War accoutrement more recogniz- 

able, but less understood, than the Blakeslee cartridge box. 
Many collectors believe that the Blakeslee and the Spencer 
repeater were issued hand-in-hand, and won the war 
together. The truth of the matter is that few Blakeslee boxes 
actually saw action in the Civil War, or in the Indian Wars 
that followed. 


У 


Erastus Blakeslee’s original patent model “QUICKLOADER.” 


Roy Marcot collection. 
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The Six Tube Blakeslee Box 


Colonel Blakeslee’s original patent model and drawings 
show a six tube cartridge carrier with a wood block, bored 
with longitudinal holes to hold six tin tubes. Each tube held 
seven Spencer cartridges, the correct number to reload the 
butt stock magazine. The wood block was encased in smooth 
black leather, with a hinged leather lid to protect the open 
tops of the tubes. A leather strap held the loaded box under 
the trooper’s left arm, close to his body. 

Blakeslee’s original patent drawings show a feature that 
was omitted when the box was finally manufactured com- 
mercially: each of the six tubes were pictured with an 
external spring-pressured rod with a rubber tip on one end 
to secure the cartridges. The tubes had neither top nor 
bottom ends. By pulling up the rod, the rubber piece would 
retract and allow the cartridges to drop into the magazine 
well. Blakeslee modified the design, realizing that it would 
be far easier to cap the end of each tube so that the cartridges 
could be poured out. This is why the spring-type tubes never 
entered production. 

When the patent model is compared with the two known 
variations in six tube boxes, distinct differences are evident. 
They are compared in figure 11-1. 


NoM 5t ( 


КОШУ ОО | 


Figure 11-1. Comparison of the Three Types of 6-Tube Blakeslee Box 


Feature Patent model 


lid hinge 
strap that secures 
lid to box 

main carrying strap 
hooks (front and side) 
rear belt loop 


riveted and sewn 


114 inches wide 
with brass button 
on bottom of box 
23A" X9". 

Pouch flap is secured 
with a brass button 


implement pouch 


6-tube production 
box — T 


metal, piano type 


sewn only 


7/8 inches wide 
and riveted 


23A"xAV2", 
Pouch flap is secured 
with metal buckle 


pe A 


THE BLAKESLEE "QUICKLOADER" 


To the left, the original U.S. Patent Office 
Above, 


6-tube production 
box — Type B 
sewn leather 
riveted and sewn 


1 rivet and sewn 


7/8 inches wide 
and riveted 


23A" ха", 
Pouch flap is secured 
with brass button 


tag. 
lakeslee’s patent drawings. 
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The earliest production 6 tube boxes (hereafter called type 
A) are stamped on the top lid: 


BLAKESLEE’S PATENT 
US. 
FILED FOR SEPTEMBER 19, 1864 


and other boxes are marked: 


BLAKESLEE’S PATENT 
U.S. 
CAVEAT FILED SEPTEMBER 19, 1864 


These variations were obviously manufactured after 
September 19, 1864, but before the patent was issued on 
December 20, 1864. Only the original patent model is 
thought to be earlier. All later 6 tube boxes (hereafter 
called type B) are marked on the top lid: 


BLAKESLEE'S PATENT 
U.S. 
DECEMBER 20, 1864 


Blakeslee boxes were dubbed quickloader by soldiers 
who appreciated the rapidity with which their Spencer 
repeaters could be reloaded. This nickname, although 
never used by the manufacturer, spoke well of Blakeslee’s 
useful device. 

In September 1864, Colonel Blakeslee proposed to sell Hubert Lum collection. 
five hundred 6 tube Blakeslee boxes to the government. He 
received this reply from General Dyer:1 


2229272) 


E 
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Ordnance Department 
Washington D.C. 
September 20, 1864 


Col. E. Blakeslee 
First Conn. Vol. Cav’y 
Eutaw House, Baltimore Maryland 


Sir: 
Your proposal to furnish this department, through Mr. Don D. 
Hammond of this city, with 500 sets of your patent accessories for the 
Spencer, at $4.85 per set, has been received. The order to furnish, as 
above, has been given to Mr. Hammond. Please see that he is 
provided with drawings and model without delay, to enable him to 
fill the order. When the accessories are finished they will be sent to 
such commanders as will ensure a fair trial of them in service. 

A.B. Dyer 

Chief of Ordnance 

Brig. Gen’] 


Ordnance Office 
September 20, 1864 


Mr. John D. Hammond 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 


Please furnish for this department five hundred (500) patent 
carbine cartridge boxes and straps for Spencer cartridges, to be made 
in accordance with drawings and model to be furnished you by the 
inventor, Colonel E. Blakeslee, 1st Connecticut Cavalry. These 
accoutrements are to be made of the best oak-tanned leather; block 
to be of well seasoned poplar; cylinder of single x tin; to be furnished 
as follows: 100 in ten days; 200 in fifteen days; and 200 in twenty days 
after the acceptance of this order, and to be paid for in inspection and 
receipt at the rate of $4.85 per set, in such funds as the government 
may provide. Please acknowledge the receipt and your acceptance of 
this order without delay. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig Gen'] 
Chief of Ordnance 


The 500 sets were delivered soon after, making them the 
first *quickloader" to be issued to Federal troops. No further 
record of six tube Blakeslee boxes is known, and all are 
thought to be from this one sale to the Army. Today the six 
tube box is scarce and often in near-relic condition. Some 
may have seen severe use in the closing months of the Civil 
War, after which they were placed in storage and eventually 
sold as surplus. 


The Ten Tube Blakeslee Box 


Ordnance Department records indicate that the ten tube 
Blakeslee box was manufactured concurrently with the 
smaller six tube box. Ordnance Memoranda #1, Instructions 
for Making Quarterly Returns of Ordnance, states that 32,000 
Blakeslee cartridge boxes (cavalry style, containing 10 tubes) 
were purchased and delivered prior to June 30, 1866. These 
cost the government a total of $153,036 and each contract is 
listed in figure 11-2. Copies of General Dyer's letters, 
ordering Blakeslee boxes follow!: 


THE BLAKESLEE "QUICKLOADER" 


Figure 11-2.Sales of Ten Tube Blakeslee Boxes to the Army 
Ordnance Department 


Contract date Manufacturer Price each 


Quantity 


Nov. 17, 1864 Emerson Gaylord 2,000 $5.42 
Dec. 8, 1864 Emerson Gaylord 10,000 $5.00 
Mar. 18, 1865 W.H. Wilkinson 10,000 $3.98 
Mar. 20, 1865 Emerson Gaylord 10,000 $5.10 


Hubert Lum collection. 


$5 


Ды ғ... 
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Ordnance Department 
Washington D.C. 
November 17, 1864 


Emerson Gaylord 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Sir: 


You will please furnish this department and deliver to the inspector 
асс'ї 2,000 Blakeslee cartridge boxes and belts, no. 3, to contain 70 
rounds, for which you will be paid at the rate of $5.42 each. As it is 
very desirable that these boxes should be tested in the field at an 
early date, you will please deliver them as rapidly as you can do so. 


A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Brig Сет. 


Ordnance Department 
Washington D.C. 
December 8, 1864 


Emerson Gaylord 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Sir: 


You will please furnish this department and deliver at the Spring- 
field armory, 10,000 Blakslee cartridge boxes and belts, to contain 70 
rounds, for which you will be paid at the rate of $5.00 each. To be used 
with the present pattern of cavalry acc'ts. 1,000 Blakslee cartridge 
boxes and belts for infantry, for which you will be paid at the rate of 
$7.10. Box to contain 91 rounds. The stock in these boxes and belts to 
be of the best oak tanned, and none are to be received or paid for 
except as such the usual inspection. Delivery is to be as rapid as 
possible. 


A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Brig. Сеп”. 


‘se 
Ala ma 
Сы» 


Ordnance Department 
Washington D.C. 
December 9, 1864 


Emerson Gaylord 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Sir: 


You will please forward to this office, at as early a date as possible, 
two complete sets “Blakeslee” cartridge boxes and belts, of each of 
the following viz: cartridge box to contain 70 rounds for use of 
cavalry, and box to contain 90 rounds for use of infantry. They are to 
be used as standard patterns in the inspection and reception of those 
ordered yesterday, to be fabricated by you. 


A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Brig Gen'l 


Ordnance Department 
Washington, D.C. 
March 20, 1865 


Emerson Gaylord 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Sir: 


I hereby give you an order to furnish this department and deliver at 
the Springfield Armory, 10,000 Blakslee cartridge boxes and belts, for 
which $5.10 will be paid for all that pass inspection. Stock in these is 
to be the best oak tanned and the delivery is to be as rapid as possible. 
Please send two full sets to this office. The boxes in the above sets are 
to contain 70 rounds. 


A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Brig Сеп 


Ordnance Department 
Washington D.C. 
March 18, 1865 


Mr. Warren H. Wilkinson, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Sir: 


You will please furnish this department and deliver at the Spring- 
field Armory, subject to the usual inspection, 10,000 Blakslee car- 
tridge boxes and belts, for which $3.98 each will be paid for all that 
pass the prescribed inspection. Boxes to contain 70 rounds. The stock 
to be the best oak and leather. Send to this office 2 boxes and belts, 
to be used as standards for inspection of the above, as early as 
possible. 


A.B. Dyer 
Chief of Ordnance 
Brig Сеп] 


The ten tube Blakeslee cartridge box is now scarce and is 
a very desirable accoutrement for collectors. Despite the fact 
that 32,000 were produced for the Federal Army, and a small 
but unknown number for the civilian market, few have 
survived. 


THE BLAKESLEE "QUICKLOADER" 


"METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
ti ет” 2: 

|- Spencer Repeating Rift, 
2. жө иб 


Теп tube Blakeslee cartridge boxes: 

Left — One of 10,000 Blakeslee boxes manufactured by W. 
H. Wilkinson of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Right — One of 22,000 Blakeslee “Cavalry style" boxes 
manufactured by Emerson Gaylord of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. 


Ralph Arnold collection. 
Walter Lane photo. 
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BLAIXESLEE'S 


CARTRIDGE BOX 


For Spencer Carbine or Rifle. 
| Patented Dee, 20, 4864.) Cavalry 5ізе--10 Rounds, 


——-.-e--— - 


am ШИИ — в zm 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Illustrations showing UNION 
ARMY CAVALRY SOLDIER, CIVIL WAR PE- 
RIOD, equipped with Spencer quick loading car- 
bine cartridge box. The box is made of light 
wood, covered over with leather, with 7 holes in 
the wood block, which contains tin tubes holding 
7 cartridges. The soldier, by pushing aside the 
cover in the butt plate of the stock, and. inserting 
the mouth of the tin tube into the opening, coul 
at one operation load the 7 cartridges, the full 
charge, into the magazine of the gun. We offer 
the cartridge box, with adjustable sling straps and 
tin tubes, at 90 cents the outfit. 


This Blakeslee advertisement was from the 1908 Bannerman catalog. 
Evidently they utilized the same drawings as the original Blakeslee ads from 
the 18608. N ote that Bannerman was selling ten tube Blakeslee boxes for 90 
cents each! 


Late Colonel of bst Conn. Catalry, 


0 'weopgr әд ‘buspring HENT T'ON —9oyo 


ERASTUS BLAKESLEE, 
‘SSB LNSBLVd ONY HOLNS3ANI 


This Box contains moveablo tin tubes (a) each holdi 
7 Cartridges. ^ In londing the Carbine, ЗЫ але 
is withdrawn from the Вох, and the whole charge is 
emntied into the magazine of the piece at once. [Over., 


Above and to the right are both 
sides of ап original sales 
brochure for the Blakeslee car- 


tridge box. The address given is: p 
Office — No. 1 Dwight Building, The lid of tho Box is kept closed by a Spring Hings, 


New Haven, Connecticut. 0 that accidental loss of Cartridge is impossible. 
record has been found to indicate 4 

that these accoutrements were et 

ever sold in quantity to civilians. | With this Box, seven Cartridges are loaded us quickly ав 


Ralph Arnold collection. опе by the ordinary method. 


It is more easily carried than any Cartridge Box іп use. 


lt has beon thoroughly tested in service, has been 
approved tw the Ordnance Department, and a large num- 
ber for ‘bos Cavalry or Infantry usc, are now ready for 
issue. 


Capacity of Infantry Bos —91 Rounds, 


Send requisitions specilyiny ** BrakkstEkg'e PATENT Can 
тишек Box," und they will be promptly Blled. [User.} Filion in Loathing: Carbine, 


= —— 


Малце of wearing Box. 
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The Thirteen Tube Blakeslee Box 


Ordnance Department records show that one thousand 
thirteen tube Blakeslee cartridge boxes were ordered on 
December 8, 1864: they were referred to as Infantry Style, 
and each held thirteen tubes of seven cartridges each, a total Е 
of 91 rounds of Spencer ammunition. All 1,000 were manu- Eig 
factured by Emerson Gaylord and delivered the same month | i 
that they were ordered, costing $7.10 each. 

These boxes are larger than, but similar in construction to 


AS 


the ten tube box. Fully charged, the thirteen tube box E | ЧЕ | 2 E 


weighed 9 pounds, 9 ounces! 
The front face of the box was stamped: Ж т ЫН 


BLAKESLEE'S CARTRIDGE BOX 
U.S. 
PAT’: DEC. 20, 1864 5 
E. GAYLORD 3 
CHICOPEE 
MASS. 


Thirteen tube Blakeslee cartridge boxes are extremely 
rare: only three are known. 


16 


Roy Marcot collection. 


Figure 11-3. Characteristics of Blakeslee Cartridge Boxes 


Implement 
pocket . 


Andrew F. Lustyik collection and photo. 
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Army Tests of the Blakeslee Box 


The Blakeslee cartridge box was first field tested by a 
detachment of the First New York Dragoons in 1865. In his 
report to the U.S. Cavalry Inspector, Major Rufus Scott 
wrote?: 


Headquarters — 1st New York Dragoons 


Major Elmer Otis 
Special Inspector of Cavalry 
1st U.S. Cavalry 


February 15th/65 


Major: 

I have the honor to report as the result of our trial of the Blakeslee 
Cartridge Box, that it is, in my opinion, unsuitable for Cavalry service 
for the following reasons: 

1st Its position under the left arm-pit interferes with the 
use of that arm in the management of the horse, as 
well as embarrasses the free use of the sabre and 
carbine. 

2nd The thimble, or finel, which contains the cartridges, 
becomes so tight by the swelling of the wooden block 
(which contains them) that in wet weather it is 
impossible to draw them from the wood. 

3rd The constant jolting batters the end of the ball and 
materially diminishes its force and power of pene- 
tration when discharged from the piece. 

4th This battering finally becomes very dangerous from 
its tendency to explode the lower cartridges in the 
finels. A number of accidents of this kind have 
occurred in the short time that we had the few that 
were issued to us. 

I further report that even with these defects, the men prefer the 
“Blakeslee Cartridge Вох” to any other in use. I would also state that 
I have been shown and have carefully examined a specimen of 
"Blakeslee's Improved Cartridge Box” which overcomes (as far as 
possible) objections made to the original pattern. 

Major Rufus Scott 


This report was forwarded through channels to the Ord- 
nance Department, which requested Colonel Blakeslee to 
respond to the objections raised in actual field tests of his 
cartridge box. Although the first page is lost, the remaining 
pages of his reply convey the Colonel's confidence in his 
invention?: 


... wearer handling the action of the bridle hand. This was rendered 
worse by the fact that the weight of the box was not properly 
balanced, so the box was top heavy, inclined to pitch forward about 
six (6) inches from the body. And so being in the way of the bridle 
hand and preventing the free use of the sabre. This is the objection 
in detail. i 

An examination of the box now offered will show that this 
objection has been fully corrected. First by fastening the bottom end 
of the box to the waist belt, so that it is held firmly in its place: Second 
by slinging the box so that its center of gravity is low down, which 
prevents the tendency of the box to pitch forward. It will keep it close 
to the wearer's body. Furthermore, that this box interferes with the 
free use of the hands and weapons as little as possible for any box 
carrying the requisite amount of ammunition. Besides being in the 
most convenient and accessible position for use and being carried in 
such a manner as to fatigue the soldier as little as possible, and 
without danger of bruising and injuring the abdomen. 

2nd Objection: Wood swells so that the tubes cannot be with- 
drawn. 
Major Scott is here mistaken, not in fact, but in 
theory. The tubes did stick. They could hardly be 
withdrawn when the boxes were first issued, but 


Remarks: 
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the reason was that the wood was not kiln dried, 
and shrunk. All the wood is now kiln dried and 
swelling makes the holes larger, as I have proved 
by actual experiment. It is difficult to conceive 
how the swelling of the grain immediately around 
the hole . . . could but increase the hole. 


3rd Objection: The point of the bullet becomes 
flattened. 

The answerto this objection has been satisfactori- 
ly anticipated, in the result of the firing of these 
flattened balls at the Washington Arsenal. It is 
perhaps an open question whether or not rifle 
balls are not better with flattened points. 

4th Objection: Cartridges explode from contact with the bottom 
of the tube. 

This danger is reduced by packing the bottom of 
each tube with rubber, which makes explosion 
impossible. Samples of the rubber cones used are 
submitted herewith. 

Major Scott further reports that even with these defects the men 
prefer the “Blakeslee Cartridge Box” to any other in use. Who are 
better judges of the practical utility of any arm or accoutrement than 
the men who daily use and wear them? They are certain to find out 
all the weak points and are influenced in their favor only by 
considerations of their own comfort and safety. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted, 

Erastus Blakeslee 


Remarks: 


Remarks: 


The Blakeslee Cartridge Box After the 
War 


Several years after the Civil War a major inventory of 
arms and accoutrements was conducted by a Joint Commit- 
tee of Ordnance. The results were reported to Congress on 
June 23, 1868, and gave a full accounting of all such hardware 
in the Federal inventory. This listing showed that of the 
original 1,000 Infantry style thirteen tube Blakeslee boxes, 
999 remained in storage. Cavalry style boxes (ten tube) were 
also in storage in Federal Armories, but their exact number 
was not stated; they were included in a larger grouping of 
miscellaneous “Carbine Cartridge Boxes." 

On July 3, 1869, the U.S. Government held a sealed-bid 
auction of various military stores, including 5,000 Cavalry 
style Blakeslee boxes. In the years that followed, the govern- 
ment continued to hold frequent auctions to dispose of 
surplus and outdated equipment. One such example was the 
auction held on October 17, 1870, when 40,000 carbine 
accoutrement sets (Blakeslee’s and others) were sold’. 

As to when the government finally divested itself of the 
last of the Blakeslee boxes, we can only surmise that as the 
Spencer carbine lost its utility to the service, the Blakeslee 
went out as well. By this reasoning, we can believe that the 
last Blakeslee box must have been sold to surplus houses by 
1877, with many of the boxes in new, unissued condition. 

Francis Bannerman & Sons, a 19th and 20th Century 
military surplus company situated on lower Broadway in 
New York City, sold the ten tube Blakeslee box in 1907, at “90 
cents the outfit.” 

The question persists: just what became of those tens of 
thousands of Blakeslee boxes? Common reasoning dictates 
that we ought to find more today in collections or at gun 


shows. The Blakeslee cartridge box was applicable to 
reloading only one type of firearm, the Spencer. It had no use 
with any other weapon. When the Army abandoned the 
Spencer in the early 1870s, there was no further reason to 
keep the Blakeslees, nor was there any civilian market for 
them. 


THE SPENCER CARTRIDGE POUCH 


Unsold, many crates of the leather and wood Blakeslee 
boxes must have rotted away in government war surplus 
warehouses. Colonel Blakeslee’s invention, which entered 
the Civil War too late to have any historical impact, seemed 
to vanish as quickly as it had appeared. Born of necessity, it 
never was to prove its usefulness in any major conflict. 
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The Spencer Cartridge Pouch 


Specimens of this pouch are considered somewhat scarce, 
but slightly less desirable to accoutrement collectors because 
of the absence of markings, military or otherwise. They are 
made of smooth, polished black leather and contain a tin 
liner to hold six 7-round packets of Spencer ammunition. 
Some variations of this pouch have a single divider plate in 
the center to evenly divide three packets on each side. 
Internal measurements of the leather pouch correspond to 
those of a full box of 42 Spencer cartridges (414"x2"x33A"). А 
smaller internal leather flap protects the top of the pouch 
opening, and is itself covered by the large leather front flap 
secured on the bottom by a single slotted strap which fits over 
a brass button. The rear of the pouch has two vertical leather 
belt loops. Empty, the cartridge carrier weighs 12 ounces: 
filled, pouch and ammunition weigh 4 pounds, 2 ounces. The 
front face contains an implement pocket measuring 3%! 
wide by 3" high, used for carrying cleaning patches, a 
take-down tool, and other small implements. 

The original delivery of Spencer Navy rifles in 1863 
included one cartridge pouch for each rifle. The Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance & Hydrography ledger from the Civil 
War period lists deliveries of these Spencer cartridge pouch- 
es, as seen in Figure 11-4.6 


Figure 11-4. Delivery of Spencer Cartridge Pouches to the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance 


: LN 


— umber 
Charlestown Navy Yard 


February 3, 1863 - 600 | $100 0 
7 February 3,1863 | Philadelphia Navy Yard 10 | $100 | 
- October 3,1863 | Washington Navy Yard | 10 | 81200 
- November 6, 1863 | Washington Navy Yard 


200 | $125 — 


No mention was ever made of the manufacturer of the 
1,000 Spencer cartridge pouches delivered to the U.S. Navy 
during the war. They were purchased from the Spencer 
Repeating Rifle Company, which merely acted as an agent, 
but was not the manufacturer. Numerous Army Ordnance 
Department orders refer to the purchases of "Spencer 
cartridge carriers", and although these vague references fail 
to specify exact details, it is certain they included this type of 
pouch. 


.Unitcost | 
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Spencer cartridge pouch, shown 
open. Note the inner protective 
leather flap and the small imple- 
ment pocket. The pouch held six 
cardboard packets of seven car- 
tridges each, a total of 42 rounds. 
Alongside is an opened box of 56- 
50 Spencer cartridges, and a two 
blade Spencer combination tool 
for the carbine. 


Ralph Arnold collection. 
Walter Lane photo. 


The Spencer Cavalry Cartridge Box 


The Spencer cavalry cartridge box was quite similar in 
appearance to those manufactured specifically for the Burn- 
side, Merrill, Sharps, Smith and the Warner. The Spencer 
box contains a wood block bored with twenty holes, each .57 
inches in diameter and 1.33 inches deep. The block mea- 
sures 7 inches across by 1.8 inches high by 1.5 inches deep. 
Exterior dimensions of the leather are 8 inches wide by 2.57 
inches high by 1.8 inches deep. 

Ordnance Department records on this particular accoutre- 
ment are almost nonexistent, but one entry was found that 
states that 1,000 cartridge boxes for the Spencer rifle were 
delivered by the manufacturer, J.E.C. of New York on 
January 23, 1863, for $2.98 each". Thousands more were 
delivered to the Ordinance Department during the Civil War 
by a variety of leather goods manufacturers, including 
Emerson Gaylord of Chicopee, Massachusetts; J.I. Pittman of 
New York City; Dingle & Lorrigan of New York City; Joseph 
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Davy & Company of Newark, New Jersey; Hoover, Calhoun 
& Company of New York City; and J. Cummings of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.?. 

The Spencer cavalry cartridge box weighs 15 ounces 
empty, and 2 pounds, 7 ounces when filled with twenty 56-56 
rimfire cartridges. Twenty-four hole boxes are known, and 
do, indeed, accept Spencer cartridges, but no archival 
documentation has been found to authenticate them. 

The twenty hole box contains a leather implement pouch 
which measures 6 inches wide by 2 inches in height. It was 
meant to hold a Spencer screwdriver, cleaning patches, and 
possibly a thong and brush for cleaning the bore. 

When the twenty cartridges are seated, the ammunition 
rim protrudes approximately % inch out of the block, to 
facilitate easy removal. The rear of the box contains two 
vertical belt loops. A larger horizontal leather loop and two 
buckles (on the bottom) are for a shoulder strap. 

The Spencer cavalry cartridge box is somewhat more 
common than the Spencer cartridge pouch. None have yet 
been found with federal or state markings. 


THE SPENCER CAVALRY CARTRIDGE BOX 
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The Spencer Cavalry Cartridge Box could be worn on the belt, or slung over the left shoulder on the right hip by 
means of a long strap fastening to the two buckles, as seen in the photo below. 


Roy Marcot Collection 
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The Howlett Cartridge Box 


While the Blakeslee cartridge box was the first effective 
“quick loader” for the Spencer repeater, it was by no means 
the only one developed. Charles Howlett, an inventor from 
Spencer’s birthplace, Manchester, Connecticut, was issued 
patent #49,523 on August 22nd, 1863, for a different type of 
box. The device was never produced commercially and no 
record exists that it was ever tested by the Ordnance 
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Department. This cartridge box was impractical due to its 
extreme weight when loaded. Another major deficiency was 
the complex internal arrangement of the box’s moving parts, 
wherein an accidental blow to the exterior metal case could 
render the box inoperative by jamming the parts. A soldier 
in sucha situation would be unable to retrieve the cartridges. 
Only the patent model is known (Roy Marcot Collection). 
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The Bryan and Bigelow Cartridge Box 


In late 1865, R.L. Bryan and J. Allen Bigelow of Franklin, 
Michigan, designed still another cartridge carrier for the 
Spencer repeater, to compete with the Blakeslee box. Early 
the next year, after initiating patent procedures, Bigelow 
petitioned the governmentto test their new design. His letter 
contains a glowing account of his contributions as a private 
in the Army, and seeks to obligate the War Secretary to pay 
special heed to his appeal as he is a seriously disabled, and 
apparently destitute, war veteran’, 


Pontiac, Michigan 
January 14, 1866 


Hon. Secretary of War, U.S. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

I do not know as you will even read this, but as I believe that 
"Audaces Fortuna Juvat,” I do not hesitate in stating my case and 
what is wanted. First, you must not look upon me as being a fanatic; 
taking it for granted you will not, I proceed. 

In 1861 I entered the service as a Private in the 1st Michigan 
Cavalry and was captured in General Bank’s retreat. I was paroled, 
sent to Washington and discharged. I went to Michigan in July 1862, 
and in August joined the 5th Michigan Cavalry. I was a participant in 
all the campaigns up to the fourth and last time on to Richmond. From 
Petersburg, I followed the immortal Sheridan to the Shenandoah 
Valley and on the 19th of September 1864, lost my left arm at 
Winchester. It was first amputated near the elbow, but owing to the 
surgeons, it was not amputated sufficiently high enough. Again on 
the 5th day of January 1865 it was amputated again. And on the 5th 
day of January 1865 it was again amputated. Still again on the 23rd of 
March 1865 a fourth operation was necessary and now my arm is 
gone completely. 

And now to tell you what I want. We were armed with the Spencer 
rifle and the want of a different box wherein to carry our cartridges 
was impressed upon my mind. During the time I was wounded, I had 
a model made and forwarded to the Patent Office. It is now secured 
as a patent. What I want is that it may have a fair and impartial 
examination, with a view to its adoption. If you deem it advisable, I 
could send you the certificates of many officers who have examined 
it and pronounced it good. My means were all exhausted to pay 
surgeon’s bills and Iam now pennyless and poor. Knowing the place, 
position and influence which you occupy, I know you can help me to 
realize enough from it (should it be deemed a good article) to start me 
in life. I am twenty-five years of age and without the means to live. 

As a man and a Mason, I send this to you, asking advice and 
assistance. I am your Obt. Servant, 


J. Allen Bigelow 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Patent #52,357 was issued to Messrs. Bryan and Bigelow 
on January 30th, 1866, for their “improved” cartridge box. On 
separate occasions, two patent models were submitted, one 
weighing 2 Ibs., 8 oz. They measure 3 inches in diameter and 
are 1134 inches in length. Each held 42 cartridges. 

A Bryan & Bigelow seven tube cartridge box was subse- 
quently forwarded to the Ordnance Department and tested. 
The inspecting officer wrote?: 


THE BRYAN & BIGELOW CARTRIDGE BOX 
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U.S. Army 
Ordnance Department 
Experiments on Accoutrements and Equipments (Class 7) 


Report on Mr. J.A. Bigelow’s Improved Cartridge Box 
by Bvt. Colonel J.G. Benton 

at Washington Arsenal 

February 10th, 1866 


Sir: 

In compliance with your instructions I have examined and made 
some experiments with the cartridge box for metallic cartridges 
submitted by J.A. Bigelow, and have the honor to submit the 
following: 

The box consists of a double tin cylinder covered on the outside 
with leather. Inside the box are seven (7) tubes containing in the 
aggregate, forty-nine (49) cartridges. The top of the box is a revolving 
disk. Said disk has an opening in it corresponding in size to the tubes. 
The place of an eighth (8th) tube is filled with a plug of wood. On the 
top is a spring catch fitting into slots cut in the edge of the cylinder, 
forming the box. 

To fill with ammunition, the opening in the top is brought over any 
of the tubes and the seven (7) cartridges for that tube are poured in. 
The spring is then lifted and pushed to the next slot and the next tube 
filled in like manner, and soon, until all the tubes are filled. Then the 
opening in the charger is brought over the plug of wood and the 
cartridges are all secure. To load the gun, the charger is moved over 
one of the tubes and the cartridges poured out. 

The weight of this box is two and a half (214) pounds, and when 
filled, it is about five and a half (514) pounds. The top, unless made 
very heavy, appears liable to derangement and any blow on the 
outside sufficient to bend the case would also bend the tubes inside 
and prevent the cartridges from being either put in or taken out. By 
striking, or rather dropping on a stone, the specimen sent was so 
damaged as to be rendered useless. 

It would seem, therefore, that the great weight of this arrangement 
and the ease with which it is rendered unserviceable, more than 
counterbalances the facilities for loading which it undoubtedly 
possesses. 


W.S. Smoot 
Bvt. 1st Lieutenant 
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Shown above are two distinct variations of the Bryan & Bigelow cartridge 
box. These are the original inventor patent models, which were sent to 
the U.S. Patent Office along with a mechanical description and technical 
drawing. While the device was field tested by the Federal Ordnance 
Department, it was not adopted, and it is doubtful that any saw 
production. 


Roy Marcot collection. 


The Schneider Cartridge Box 


The final cartridge box designed specifically for use with 
the Spencer repeater was patented by P.F. Schneider of 
Hartford, Connecticut. He submitted his model, technical 
drawing and operational description to the U.S. Patent 
Office on March 21, 1866, and was issued patent #56,804 on 
July 31, 1866. 

There is no record of any Ordnance Department test, nor 
is there any evidence that the box was ever produced 
commercially. Only the patent model is known. ` 

The Schneider box, like its two predecessors, is a cumber- 
some, heavy, cylindrical loading device. It measures 3% 
inches diameter by 10 inches in length and weighs 3 lbs., 5 
oz. Like the Bryan & Bigelow box, the Schneider box has a 
movable top piece. The user would index the top opening 
directly above an internal tube of seven cartridges. The 
entire device would then be tilted, end-over-end, to pour the 
cartridges into the Spencer buttstock magazine. 

The negative features of the Schneider box mirror those 
which were directed against both the Howlett and the Bryan 
& Bigelow; namely, the extreme loaded weight, (as it held 70 
rimfire cartridges) and the likelihood of jamming because of 
its fragile construction. 


THE SCHNEIDER CARTRIDGE BOX 


Roy Marcot collection. 
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Bayonets for the Spencer Army Rifle 


The first mention of angular bayonets for Model 1860 
Spencer Army rifles was made by Assistant Secretary of 
War, Thomas A. Scott, on December 24, 1861, when he 
ordered General Ripley to contract with the Spencer Com- 
pany for 10,000 rifles?: 


... Also, contract for 10,000 Spencer breechloading, magazine rifles 
— caliber to be fixed by Ordnance Department, with angular 
bayonets, $40.00 each. 


The requirement for an angular bayonet for each rifle was 
echoed by Ripley in his initial order to the Spencer Company 
on December 31, 1861. Thereafter, all Model 1860 Spencer 
Army rifles delivered to the Ordnance Department were 
sent with angular bayonets. 


Figure 11-5. Spencer Angular Army Bayonets 


manufacturer: The Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
number produced: est. 11,500 
weight: 11 ounces 
blade 
width: — 34 inches 
length: 17 15/16 inches 
thickness: — Ys inches 
shank length: 1 9/32 inches 
socket 
length: 3 inches 
bore diameter: .813 inches 
markings: none 
finish: bright 


Roy Marcot collection. 


The term "angular bayonet” refers to a type that was used 
primarily by infantry soldiers. The shank of the bayonet is at 
a right angle to the socket, setting the blade away from the 
bore of the rifle. The blade is actually a spear, triangular in 
section, contrastingto the knife-like shape of the Navy sword 
bayonet. A locking ring secured the bayonet to the Spencer 
rifle front sight. This type bayonet was available on all 
Model 1860, Model 1865, Model 1867, and New Model 
Spencer Army rifles. 


Roy Marcot collection. 


Spencer angular bayonets were nearly identical to those 
supplied by the Sharps Rifle Company with their Model 
1859 Army rifles. The only measureable difference is that, 
while the Spencer bayonet will fit the Sharps barrel loosely, 
the Sharps bayonet will not seat on the Spencer barrel. The 
Spencer angular bayonet resembles the standard production 
Springfield Model 1855-70 bayonet, but they are not inter- 
changeable. The Springfield bayonet hole is likewise too 
small in diameter to fit around the larger Spencer barrel. 
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Bayonets for the Spencer Navy Rifle 


The original Spencer Navy contract with the Bureau of 
Ordnance on June 22, 1861, made no mention of bayonets, 
nor of other rifle accoutrements. The first reference appears 
in a December 25, 1862, letter from Naval Ordnance Officer, 
Captain Chauncey to the Chief of Naval Ordnance, Captain 
Dahlgren. In part, he said!?: 


. .. They have been packed in boxes of 10 each, with all the 
accompanying implements, such as bayonets, brushes, cleaning rods, 
and screw drivers... 


The bayonets Captain Chauncey referred to were nearly 
identical to those supplied to the Navy by the Sharps Rifle 
Company with their New Model 1859 Navy rifles. Spencer 
had patterned his own Navy rifle after the Sharps, and it was 
only logical thatthe bayonet should follow an accepted style. 
Therefore, Spencer went to the same company that fabri- 
cated the Sharps bayonets, Collins & Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Seven hundred and three Spencer Navy rifles were 
delivered in fulfillment of the initial Naval contract. Each 
box of ten rifles contained ten bayonets. The Spencer sword 
bayonets were made in 1862, but stamped with the year of 
the Spencer Navy contract, 1861. 


Roy Marcot collection. 


SPENCER BAYONETS 


Figure 11-6. Spencer Navy Sword Bayonets 


manufacturer: 


number produced: 
weight: 

blade length: 
overall length: 
blade width at hilt: 
key length: 

blade markings 
obverse: 

reverse: 


hilt markings: 
handle: 


Collins & Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
est. 750 

25 ounces 

20 vs inches 

20 34 inches 

11/16 inches 

34 inches 


1861 

Collins & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
serial number 
cast brass 
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The three views, above, show the markings which identify the Spencer 
Navy rifle bayonet. The bottom photo shows the serial number stamped 
on the pommel. 


Roy Marcot Collection 
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The Navy Bureau of Ordnance later ordered additional 
Spencer rifles: 100 were delivered on August 18, 1863, and 
200 on September 17, 1863. Each was ordered, specifically, 
without bayonet. The 200 rifles were, in actuality, Spencer 
Model 1860 Army rifles, without bayonet lug: the 100 rifles 
were Model 1860 Navy Spencers. 


On June 14, 1864, Captain Aulich of the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance wrote to the Spencer Company and ordered 
twenty five rifle bayonet scabbards. They were fabricated 
and delivered on June 18th, at a cost of two dollars each.!! 


The final delivery of Spencer Navy bayonets accompa- 
nied six Spencer Model 1867 Navy rifles, delivered to the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard on August 27, 1867. 


Civilian orders for Spencer Navy rifles, although few in 
number, continued through 1868, when the company ceased 
operation. Rifles were available with or without sword 
bayonet. 


At least one modern authority on military bayonets has 
stated that Spencer sword bayonets were manufactured by 
Ames Manufacturing Company of Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, and by the European company, Schnitzler & 
Kirschbaum.!? It is doubtful that these bayonets were ever 
made under contract for the Spencer Company. The Ames 
bayonet is quite similar in appearance to those made by 
Collins & Company, while the S&K bayonet has a distinctly 
different European-style hilt. The fact that they fit the 
Spencer Navy rifle is coincidental. 


A side note to the story of the Spencer bayonet is that on 
January 27, 1863, the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
made application to the Ordnance Department to supply a 
most unusual firearm:?? 


Heavy carbine with bayonet for $37.50 each, or heavy carbine 
without bayonet for $35.00 each. 


One might be tempted to dismiss this ledger entry as a 
mistake, except that at least one such carbine exists, com- 
plete with a bayonet lug on the left side of the barrel to accept 
a sword bayonet. Several prototype carbines of the Civil War 
period are known with this provision, including the Joslyn 
and the Gallager, but it is obvious that this combination 
would produce a most ungainly weapon. In any event, the 
fact remains that no orders were forthcoming. 
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Shown with this Model 1865 Spencer carbine (serial number 2177) is a Civil War period saddle socket, a 


SPENCER ACCOUTREMENTS 


sling similar to an Indian War period cavalry sling (this one modified by H.K. White of N.Y. in the early 


1900s) and a wider sling from the Civil War perio 


Ralph Arnold collection. Walter Lane photo. 


Combination Tools for the Spencer 
Repeater 


Collectors of Civil War accoutrements would agree that 
among the most difficult items to classify are the so-called 
combination tools. Spencer contracts with the Army and 
Navy called for delivery “complete with all necessary 
accoutrements.” These included a combination take-down 
tool (screwdriver), a cleaning rod and a draw-through leath- 
er thong with a bristle brush at one end. 

Until recently, no evidence existed to prove that the two 
known types of Spencer tools were, indeed, for the Spencer 
repeater. Collectors have long thought that the shorter tool 
was for the Spencer carbine, and the longer, for the Spencer 
rifle. A careful search of class six records on accoutrements 
at the National Archives disclosed nothing on Spencer 
combination tools, and hope diminished that positive identi- 
fication could be made. 

Identification has now been made, however, coming from 
the most fabulous Spencer sporting rifle known, one made in 
1868 for the Company’s most important officer, Frank Chen- 
ey. This engraved, deluxe sporter is complete with rosewood 
case and all accessories (for a full description and photos, see 
chapter 8). One of these accessories is a Spencer combina- 
tion tool, identical to the one collectors have always assumed 
to be for the Spencer rifle! It is authentic and has never been 
apart from the cased rifle. 

The carbine and the rifle combination tools are made of 
iron, painted black, and are without markings of any type. A 
combination tool was all that was needed to disassemble a 
Spencer rifle or carbine. 


Combination tool for the Spencer 
carbine. 


Combination tool for the Spencer military rifle 
(actual size). 
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CHAPTER 12. 


SPENCER RIMFIRE CARTRIDGES 


` All cartridges used in standard production Spencer rifles 
and carbines were rimfire. The priming material is located in 
the hollow rim of the copper case, and the cartridge is fired 
when the percussion slide crushes the rim against the breech 
end of the barrel. The rimfire was the first practical, self- 
contained, waterproof cartridge used in America. 

For those not familiar with the basic types of rimfire 
ammunition used in Spencer arms, typical specimens are 
shown below. Detailed descriptions and variations are 
shown in subsequent pages. 


Rimfire Cartridges Used in Spencer 
Rifles and Carbines 


— 


56-56 Spencer 


The cartridge used in all 
Civil War Spencer rifles 
and carbines, including the 
Model 1860 Army and 
Navy rifles and the Model 
1860 carbine. Originally 
known as the No. 56 Navy 
and Infantry cartridge. 
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56-50 Spencer 


This cartridge was devel- 


oped at Springfield Armo- 
ry in late 1864, to be the 
standard ammunition for 
future carbines. It was orig- 
inally known as the .50 cali- 
ber Springfield carbine 
cartridge. 


.38 long 


The cartridge used in 


Ѕрепсег'ѕ earliest, proto- 
type, small-frame sporting 
rifles. Originally known as 
the No. 38 cartridge. 


56-52 Spencer 


Developed commercially 


as an alternative to the 56- 
50 by Crittenden & Tibbals 
Manufacturing Company. 
It differed by its shorter 
case length, visible grease 
grooves, and more positive 
means of crimping the bul- 
let. 


.44 long 


Spencer’s second proto- 


type cartridge, used in his 
early, small-frame, mili- 
tary style carbines. Origi- 
nally known as the No. 44 
cartridge. 


o 


56-46 Spencer 


This cartridge was devel- 


oped at Springfield Armo- 
ry in late 1863, in an 
attempt to improve ballis- 
tics of the 56-56 Spencer by 
reducing the bullet diame- 
ter. It was one of the first 
bottleneck cartridges. 


Spencer’s Earliest Cartridges 


The rimfire cartridge was in its infancy when Christopher 
Spencer developed his repeating rifle in 1858. In his mem- 
oirs, he stated that in that year he “purchased a handful of 
rimfire cartridges from a Hartford gunshop."! One can only 
speculate on the caliber and configuration of these, as he left 
no further reference to them. No doubt they were extremely 
helpful to the young inventor, whose rifle design was 
dependent upon self-primed metallic cartridges. 

The first written record of ammunition purchased by 
Spencer shows up nearly two years later on a Smith & 
Wesson sales ledger for October 13, 1860. Five hundred 
cartridges, of undisclosed caliber, were sold for ten dollars.? 
Although this sale is the first documented cartridge acquisi- 
tion he made direct from a specific manufacturer, Spencer, 
at this time, could have purchased them from several other 
sources, including a company known as Crittenden & Tib- 
bals. 


Note: All cartridge box photos in this chapter are courtesy of George 
Kass. 
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No. 38 Cartridges; The .38 Long Rimfire 


Spencer’s first production repeater was a nine shot sport- 
ing rifle, fabricated by himself and Luke Wheelock in the 
workshop of the Cheney Brothers Silk Ribbon Manufactory 
in Hartford in 1860. Each of several rifles were fabricated 
with .36 caliber barrels, just right for No. 38 rimfire cartridges 
made by nearby ammunition manufacturer Crittenden & 
Tibbals of South Coventry. C & T had been a producer of 
percussion caps since the late 1840s, and had manufactured 
a variety of rimfire cartridges in early 1860, from .22 to .44 
caliber. 

C&T’s No. 38 cartridge, later known asthe .38 long rimfire, 
was an effective short range, small game cartridge. Spencer 
chose this round for his first rifles, permitting him to experi- 
ment and improve his firearm design. 

There are three known box label variations of C & T No. 38 
ammunition marked “Spencer’s Rifle." They were packaged 
in boxes (of 50 rounds each) measuring 4%" by 29" by 1 7/16" 
deep, of cardboard with black labels and gold printing. The 
exact quantity of this ammunition must have been very 
small, as Spencer's early repeaters were prototype arms, and 
never produced in quantity. One such box label is shown in 
figure 12-1. 
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No. 44 Cartridges; The .44 Long Rimfire 


As the threat of war approached, Spencer and Wheelock 
fabricated military-style carbines based on the same repeat- 
ing principle as the earlier sporting rifles. The original .38 
long rimfire cartridges were ineffectual and wholly unsuited 
to military application. Noting that other rimfire cartridges 
were available from C & T, Spencer chose the No. 44 
cartridge for his new military weapon. This ammunition was 
already chambered in .44 caliber Wesson and Ballard sport- 
ing rifles for the early 1860s, and, as far as Spencer was 
concerned, was a proven success. 

About two dozen small frame military-style carbines were 
made in Hartford by Spencer and Wheelock in late 1860 and 
early 1861. It is interesting to note that .44 caliber Henry 
ammunition will chamber in these prototype carbines, 
although Spencer never endorsed its use in his firearms. 

Early specimens of the .44 long cartridge have heads 
which are not headstamped. With a 220 grain bullet and 28 
grains of black powder, they had a muzzle velocity of 825 feet 
per second, and 332 foot pounds of energy. 


Figure 12-2. Crittenden & Tibbals Box Label for the No. 44 
Cartridge 
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Compare the .44 caliber Henry 
pointed cartridge (left) with the 
.44 caliber long rimfire (right). 
The smaller cartridge has a 217 
grain bullet and 27 grains of black 
powder. 


No. 56 Navy & Infantry Cartridges; 56-56 
Spencer 


With the outbreak of war in April 1861, Spencer and his 
employer, Frank Cheney, came to the realization that small 
frame, .44 caliber military carbines would be unacceptable 
to the newly-appointed Chief of Ordnance, General James F. 
Ripley. A larger, more sturdy repeating rifle had to be 
constructed with the least possible delay. Responding to that 
urgency, Spencer, and his gunmaker, Luke Wheelock, built 
the first .52 caliber, large frame military rifle in May 1861. 
The barrel came, nearly unaltered, from a New Model 1859 
Sharps Navy rifle. When fitted to Spencer’s newly-forged 
receiver, the chamber measured approximately .58 inches in 
diameter and nearly .90 inches in length. Spencer supplied 
the critical dimensions to Crittenden & Tibbals, who 
designed a copper rimfire cartridge to fit. The result was the 
now famous 56-56 Spencer cartridge, of which many 
millions were produced during the Civil War. 

Crittenden & Tibbals referred to the new cartridge first as 
their No. 56 Army, and later as their No. 56 Navy & Infantry 
Size. Only later did it become known as the Spencer 56-56. 
The tall, pointed bullet has two visible grease grooves and 
measures .54 inches in diameter. The copper case is nearly 
straight, from base to rim, measuring .56 inches in diameter. 
The charge is 42 grains of black powder and its explosive 
force is augmented by the fulminate in the cartridge rim. 

Ballistic performance of the No. 56 cartridge was entirely 
satisfactory in trials conducted by Naval and Army Ord- 
nance officers. Conservative estimates give a muzzle energy 
of more than 800 foot pounds, and a muzzle velocity of more 
than 900 feet per second. The results were quite comparable 
with the contemporary Sharps linen cartridges, with their 64 
grain powder charge. 

A serious question concerning the eventual adoption of 
Spencer’s repeater by the Ordnance Department was the 
availability of ammunition. Military rifles of this era were 
considered suspect if they were not muzzleloaders using 
ball, powder and cap. Specialty ammunition was untried, 
unproven and, most importantly, not a standard issue of the 
Federal supply system. The previous record of supply for 
specialty ammunition was not good. Such unusual cartridges 
as the Burnside, the Maynard, the Smith, and the Gallager, 
compounded an already difficult situation. Some infantry 
units had four or more types of shoulder arms, each demand- 
ing a different cartridge, a logistical nightmare. 

To overcome the objection to specialty ammunition, the 
Spencer Company had to prove that rimfire ammunition 
could be readily supplied. To do so, they entered into 
agreement with Crittenden & Tibbals to affix Spencer Armo- 
ry labels to C & T ammunition. The earliest known box of 
these cartridges, made of green cardboard and measuring 
25%" by 3%" by 1%” deep, has a black label with gold 
printing, and a black mottled seal band. Unfortunately, the 
label fails to state the quantity therein. The odd size of the 
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ammunition box does not permit the packing of any recog- 
nized quantity of Spencer No. 56 cartridges, such as 10, 25, or 
42. The boxes may have been packed loosely with cartridges 
separated by sawdust. 

Spencer .52 caliber Army rifles were first delivered to the 
Federal Government in December 1862, with an initial 
supply of No. 56 ammunition. All of the Spencer ammunition 
supplied during the next 11 months was provided by the 
Spencer Company, with either of two labels: 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
FOR THE 
SPENCER REPEATING RIFLE 
NO. 56 
NAVY AND INFANTRY SIZE 
ARMORY 
CHICKERING BUILDING, TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON, U.S. | 


Eos cse 


General Ripley, Chief of Ordnance, gave the Spencer 
Company a standing order to supply the government with 
200 rounds of ammunition with each repeater delivered:? 


Ordnance Office 
September 24, 1862 


Warren Fisher Jr. 
Treasurer — Spencer R. Rifle Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 


I have to acknowledge your letter of the 20th inst., and in reply to 
inform you that cartridges will be required with the Spencer 
breechloading magazine rifles, which you are to furnish under the 
contract of 19 June, last, and I now give you an order for 200 cartridges 
for each arm that you may deliver. This proportion of cartridges is to 
accompany each dclivery of arms, for which you will be paid at the 
rate of twenty-two dollars and fifty cents per thousand. Please 
acknowledge the acceptance of this order. 


Jas. W. Ripley 
Brig Сеп” 
Chief of Ordnance 


Each box of Spencer-supplied ammunition was made of 
tan cardboard and held 42 rimfire cartridges. The boxes 
measured 414" by 2" by 4" deep, and had a tan label with 
black lettering. The cartridges were not headstamped, but 
were the early Navy and Infantry size, with long pointed 
bullets, and two visible grease grooves. Each box contained 
six cardboard packets holding seven cartridges each. 

The majority of Spencer Armory cartridges were manu- 
factured by C & T, although some boxes are believed to 
contain cartridges made by C.D. Leet. Unfortunately, no 
documentation has been found to explain the Spencer 
Company affiliation with Leet at this early date. Leet 56-56 
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42 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
for the 
SPENCER REPEATING RIFLE, 


NO. 56. NAVY AND INFANTRY SIZE 
ARMORY — CHICKERING’S BUILDING, TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, U.S. 


cartridges in Spencer Armory boxes exist, and that is all we 
know. 

Although the Spencer Company was, at this time, the sole 
supplier of Spencer ammunition to the government, at no 
time did they actually manufacture cartridges. Shipments to 
the government emanated directly from the C & T factory in 
South Coventry, Connecticut, never from Boston. The earli- 
est evidence of this is a New London Northern Railroad 
Company receipt for 79 cases of No. 56 cartridges from The 
"Spencer Repeating Rifle Company" to Colonel Ramsey, 
Commander of the U.S. Arsenal in Washington, D.C. The 
receipt is dated February 21, 1863, and it clearly states: 
"Crittenden & Tibbals — Manufacturers, South Coventry, 
Connecticut."4 

On October 25, 1863, the Spencer Company sent the 
Ordnance Department a statement of "their" capacity to 
manufacture No. 56 ammunition at the rate of 20,000 car- 
tridges per дау.“ In reality, the figure given was the capacity 
of Crittenden & Tibbals and C.D. Leet to supply that ammu- 
nition through the Spencer Company to the Ordnance 
Department. In all probability, the Spencer Armory did not 
make any profit from supplying this ammunition to the 
government. They acted solely as a distributor, to assure the 
Ordnance Department that Spencer repeaters could be 
reliably supplied with ammunition. 

TheSpencer Company supplied a total of 5,976,400 rounds 
of No. 56 ammunition (56-56 Spencer) to the Army Ordnance 
Department. All deliveries occurred between September 
1862, and November of the following year, at a total cost of 
$139,625.° 

The Ordnance Department ceased ordering ammunition 
directly from the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company on 
November 25, 1863. Thereafter, they dealt with the actual 


— Manufacturer: | Spencer A Armory label 
22 affixed to ammunition _ 
. made by Crittenden & 

Tibbals | 2. 

. 56-56 Apes 
42 LG 


imfire : 


tan pen black ~ p 
15-1868 - Eom 


ammunition manufacturers. This, however, did not end the 
Spencer Company’s interest in ammunition production. On 
February 20, 1864, Warren Fisher, Jr., Treasurer, wrote to the 
Ordnance Department, and asked how large an order for 
cartridges could be tendered if the Spencer Company were 
to acquire the Crittenden & Tibbals Manufacturing Compa- 
ny.4 The answer was apparently non-committal, as no 
further action was taken to purchase the company. 


Ammunition for Spencer Navy Rifles 


SPENCER AMMUNITION 


A Model 1860 Spencer Army rifle. 


Figure 12-3. Ammunition Supplied to the Army Ordnance 
Department by the Spencer Repeating Rifle 


Company 
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Ammunition for the Civil War Spencer Navy rifle was 
supplied to the Navy Bureau of Ordnance exclusively by the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company. A total of 289,107 Spen- 
cer No. 56 cartridges were delivered between February 3, 
1863, and July 29, 1864, at a cost of $6,709. All ammunition 
was manufactured by Crittenden & Tibbals, under contract 
to the Spencer Company. 

The final order for Spencer cartridges from the Navy 
came on August 27, 1867, more than two and a half years after 
the Civil War ended. This delivery of 5,040 Spencer car- 
tridges coincided with a delivery of six .50 caliber Spencer 
Model 1867 Navy rifles, which were to be a gift from 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles to the Prime Minister 
of Siam. 


Figure 12-4. Ammunition Supplied to the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance by the Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company 
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Crittenden & Tibbals 


Starting on January 19, 1864, Crittenden & Tibbals sup- 
plied No. 56 ammunition directly to the Army Ordnance 
Department. Deliveries continued for the next 20 months, 
totalling 15,886,046 rounds, and cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $418,346.5 


Manufacturer 


1864 and 1865 with th this 
type label 


е 
Manufacturing Company 
56-52 Spencer rimfire 
42 cartrid es 
LA 2. 2" by 


Date produced 


ЙЙ СӘТ 56-56 Spencer rim- 
——— fire cartridge. 


Most Spencer cartridges manufactured by C & T were not 
headstamped. However, there is one 56-50 Spencer rimfire 
variation with “C.T.M Co.” headstamps. 

An interesting letter, written to the Spencer Company, 
outlines C & T’s longstanding relationship:® 
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‚ CRITTENDEN & TISBALS MPG | бо, 


Boxes of С & Т cartridges were identical to the ones 
supplied earlier by the Spencer Company, except that each 
was affixed with a C & T label. The early boxes were marked 
Crittenden & Tibbals: later ones show the name changed to 
Crittenden & Tibbals Manufacturing Company. 


"T 


SPENCER & JOSPYN CARBINE, 


South Coventry, Conn. U. s. = 


E {озю Rifle, 


SU oc 17 MANUFACTURED BY. 2 


“CRITTENDEN & TIBBALS ee 


put Over. онцо; end ў S 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE 
MANUFACTORY 
SOUTH COVENTRY, 
CONNECTICUT 
September 10th, 1864 


Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


We send you, this day, the rifle, as requested, which we have had 
in constant use, at our works, since April, 1862, nearly two and a half 
years. 

It has been fired, more or less, every day by us and our men for 
testing thecartridges, and by visitors who have been curiousto try the 
arm. 

This rifle must have been fired at least sixteen thousand times. It 
has never been out of order or repaired. It has not been cleaned more 
than six times since we have had it, and it is now in good working 
order. We have not taken any particular care of it, allowing almost 
anyone to handle and fire it that wished. 


CRITTENDEN & TIBBALS 


Cartridge designations by Crittenden & Tibbals are often 


somewhat confusing to modern collectors: figure 12-5 may 
clarify the terminology: 


Figure 12-5. Crittenden & Tibbals Cartridge Designations 


С & Т designation 

No. 38 .38 caliber long 
No. 44 .44 caliber long 
No. 56 — Navy and 56-56 Spencer 
Infantry Size 

No. 56 — Adapted to 56-50 Spencer 
Spencer’s Military 

Rifle 


No. 56 — New Model 


No. 56 — Adapted to 
Spencer’s Sporting 
Rifle 


56-52 Spencer 
56-46 Spencer 


Crittenden & Tibbals Manufacturing Company ceased 
production and delivered their final order to the Army 
Ordnance Department in mid-1865. The cartridge making 
machinery was subsequently acquired by Marcellus Hartley 
in late 1865, and moved to Bridgeport, Connecticut, where he 
formed the Union Metallic Cartridge & Cap Company.” 
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Scarce C.T.M. Co. headstamp, as seen on 56-50 
cartridge made by C & T in 1865. 


Figure 12-6. Spencer Ammunition Supplied to the Army 
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C.D. Leet & Co. 


The Army Ordnance Department began direct purchases 
of Spencer No. 56 ammunition from C.D. Leet of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on November 30, 1863. This company was to 
be a major supplier of cartridges to the government through 
1865. A total of 14,607,136 Spencer cartridges were supplied 
between November 1863, and November 1865, at a cost of 
$345,697.° 

There is a story that in the late 1850s Charles D. Leet had 
a pharmacy on the second floor above Smith & Wesson’s 
shop in Springfield, Massachusetts. One day, the story goes, 
Leet saw his neighbors attempting to perfect.a way to evenly 
distribute fulminate of mercury priming compound in the 
rim of a rimfire cartridge. Utilizing a common pharmaceuti- 
cal centrifuge, he showed S & W a procedure that would 
henceforth be used in the manufacture of the majority of 
rimfire cartridges. 
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Because of their close proximity to the Springfield Armo- 
ry, Where cartridge tests were being conducted, C.D. Leet 
became a primary supplier of specialty rimfire ammunition 
to the Ordnance department in 1864. A full disclosure of the 
development of Springfield .50 caliber rimfire ammunition 
(56-50 Spencer) will be found later on in this chapter; suffice 
it to say that Leet was one of the earlier suppliers:? 


National Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
December 24, 1864 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your letter of the 23rd instant, requesting to be supplied 
with the standard cartridge, .50 cal., I have to say that I am not 
authorized to make the issue. You will, however, have no difficulty 
in obtaining them at the factory of C.D. Leet, in this city. 


T.T.S. Laidley 
Maj. Ord. 
Commanding 


Leet became an employee of Smith & Wesson, but left in 
1860. Early the following year he helped to form the manu- 
facturing firm of Leet, Goff & Company in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Less than a year later he became sole owner 
of the firm and changed the name to C.D. Leet & Company.’ 

Spencer ammunition by C.D. Leet was packaged in tan 
cardboard boxes containing 42 rounds. Each box measures 
4%" x 2" x 414" deep and has a yellow label with black 
printing. Leet cartridge boxes are marked either C.D. Leet & 
Company (denoting early manufacture) or C.D. Leet. 


Evidently, the earliest of these cartridges were cylindri- 
cally throated, (i.e. squeeze crimped), and then stab crimped. 
Later, the throating proved unnecessary, as the majority of 
Springfield .50 caliber rimfire cartridges were made with 
three or more stab crimps. ' 

C.D. Leet began to deliver production (not experimental) 
ammunition for .50 caliber Model 1865 Spencer carbines in 
February 1865. The factory designated their Springfield .50 
caliber ammunition as "Caliber .50 Model 1865." These 
were supplied in 42 round cardboard boxes, each containing 
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six inner cardboard packets of seven rounds. While Leet’s 
No. 56 Spencer cartridges were not headstamped, the .50 
caliber cartridges were headstamped "C.D.L.". Variations in 
headstamp bunters account for the three known sizes of 
C.D.L. headstamps, and for the unusual C.D.L. run-together 
headstamp. 

Leet later manufactured No. 46 ammunition (56-46 
Spencer rimfire) for Spencer sporting rifles, but none was 
ever supplied to the government. These cartridges were 
supplied to the civilian market in 42 round cardboard boxes 
measuring 4%" by 2" by 414" deep. Affixed to the top and 
wrapped and glued down the side is a light blue label with 
black printing, measuring 4%" by 5". Along the side of the 
label are printed directions for loading the Spencer 
repeating rifle. These instructions are unique to Spencer 
cartridge boxes. 
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22-22 MU dd 


56-50 Spencer rimfire cartridge. 


In 1866, the company moved from Market Street in 
Springfield to 29 and 31 Hilliard Street. Subsequent Spring- 
field business directories listed their factory at the Hilliard 
address until 1867.7 


D.C. Sage; Sage Ammunition Works 


D.C. Sage of Middletown, Connecticut, supplied 56-56 
Spencer rimfire ammunition to the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment as early as April 1864. Altogether, 14,001,040 rounds 
were delivered during the war, at a cost to the government of 
$317,505.° 

56-56 Spencer cartridges by D.C. Sage were not head- 
stamped. Ammunition was packaged in six inner packets of 
seven cartridges each, 42 to the box. 

Starting in January 1866, Sage began supplying Spring- 
field .50 caliber carbine ammunition (56-50 Spencer) to the 
government. In all, 2,276,972 such cartridges were delivered 
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Figure 12-7. Spencer Ammunition Supplied to the Army 
Ordnance Department by C.D. Leet & Co. 


11/30/63 
12/19/63 
1/18/64 
4/12/64 
8/15/64 
10/25/64 
2/13/65 
2/13/65 


83,664 
62,496 
200,800 
2,000,880 
2,000,880 
3,000,816 
1,008,000 
2,000,000 
696,400 
327,600 
2,016,000 
1,008,000 
201,600 


14,607,136 


$ 1,987 
$ 1,484 
$ 5,020 
$ 54,023 
$ 48,021 
$102,027 
$ 22,176 
$ 46,000 
$ 16,017 
$ 10,303 
$ 42,336 
$ 20,160 
$ 4,032 


3/27/65 
4/ 7/65 
4/24/65 
7/19/65 
11/ 1/65 


in 1866, at a cost of $50,095.° These are headstamped S.A.W. 
for Sage Ammunition Works. Bunter variations created the 
three recognized S.A.W. headstamp sizes. 

No discussion of the Sage markings would be complete 
without mentioning the controversial S.A.W. “raised head- 
stamp." Leading authorities are divided in their opinion that 
this variation, only known to exist in about six specimens, 
constitutes an intentional separate company designation. 
Some speculate that the barely discernible headstamp is 
likely the result of a mechanical malfunction in the bunting 
process. Examination under a Unitron CP6 Forensic Projec- 
tion Comparison Microscope failed to prove the matter 
conclusively one way or the other. An enlarged photograph 
of the headstamp may be seen on the following page. 
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Figure 12-8. Spencer Ammunition Supplied to the Army EEG ЕБ ТЬЕ pow. © 
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Pictured smaller than actual size. 


Sharps & Hankins 
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Sharps & Hankins, a Philadelphia arms and ammunition 
manufacturer, also supplied Spencer ammunition to the 
Ordnance Department. There were two separate deliveries 
of 56-56 Spencer ammunition in 1864, which totalled 
2,000,904 rounds and cost $54,025.° 

The third and final delivery of S & H Spencer ammunition 
came on March 1, 1865, when the company delivered 
500,976 Springfield .50 caliber carbine cartridges (56-50 
Spencer) to the Ordnance Department. 


Spencer ammunition by Sharps & Hankins was packaged 
in cardboard boxes containing 42 rounds. Each box had a 
yellow label with black lettering. The cartridges were not 
headstamped. 


Figure 12-9. Spencer Ammunition Supplied to the Army 
Ordnance Department by Sharps & Hankins 


1,000,904 $27,025 | 56-56 
1,000,000 $27,000 | 56-56 
500,976 $11,522 | 56-50 


Jacob Goldmark 


Jacob Goldmark of Brooklyn, New York, supplied 56-56 
Spencer ammunition to the Army Ordnance Department on 
August 31, 1864. This one-time order totalled 9,000,432 
rounds, at a cost of $279,013.5 

Goldmark became the government's primary supplier of 
Springfield .50 caliber carbine ammunition (56-50 Spencer) 
after the war. From January to December 1866, Goldmark 
supplied 7,377,696 rounds, at a cost of $159,985.5 

Loose rounds of Goldmark 56-56 Spencer ammunition 
exist, but no 42-round labeled packets are known. More than 
nine million such Goldmark cartridges were made, yet their 
relative scarcity today is due, in part, to the adverse publicity 
they received during the Indian War period. Literally dozens 
of complaint letters were written to the Chief of Ordnance 
from frontier commanders between 1866 and 1869 regarding 
the misfiring of Goldmark ammunition. As a result, thou- 
sands of cases of 56-56 and 56-50 ammunition were recalled, 
condemned and destroyed as worthless. 

Instead of the usual cardboard box with cardboard pack- 
ets inside, Goldmark used a tan paper-wrapper (with no 
string) which was glued and contained six inner paper 
packets of seven cartridges each. The exterior dimensions of 
the wrapper were roughly equivalent to those of a full box of 
42 rounds as supplied by C & T or Spencer. 
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The company headstamped its cartridges with either a J.G. 
or a J.G. There are two different sizes, small and large, of the 
J.G. headstamps. The J.G. headstamp is invariably small. The 
headstamp variations appear to have no relationship to 
physical characteristics of the cartridges. 


56-50 Spencer rimfire cartridge 
by Jacob Goldmark. 


Jacob Goldmark - s 
erin 1 


Figure 12-10. Spencer Ammunition Supplied to the Army 
Ordnance Department by Jacob Goldmark 


9,000,432 j $279,013 - 
363,888 7,612 
100,800 2,108 
302,400 6,326 
302,400 6,326 
302,400 6,326 
302,400 6,326 
201,600 4,217 
201,600 4,217 
403,200 8,434 
504,000 $ 10,544 
604,800 $ 12,652 
504,000 $ 10,544 
554,400 $ 11,598 
504,000 $ 10,544 
504,000 $ 10,544 
604,800 $ 12,652 
705,600 $ 14,761 
571,536 $ 11,956 
109,872 $ 2,298 


16,378,128 $438,998 


8/31/64 
1/10/66 
1/13/66 
2/ 1/66 
2/26/66 
3/ 1/66 
3/23/66 
4/19/66 
6/ 6/66 
6/28/66 
7/ 9/66 


RFR 49 59 59 59 9 59 


7/21/66 
8/ 4/66 
8/16/66 
8/30/66 
9/ 8/66 
9/25/66 


Fitch, Van Vechten & Co. 


F.V.V. manufactured 56-52 and 56-46 Spencer rimfire 
cartridges commercially, but there is no record of their sale 
to the government. Modern day collectors of early rimfire 
cartridges regard F.V.V. headstamped ammunition to be 
among the hardest to find, and the most sought after. 
Although it is now well known that many bogus F.V.V. 56-56 
Spencer rounds were fabricated in the early 1960s, no 
authenticated, headstamped 56-56 round is known. 

Although thousands of boxes of F.V.V. 56-56 Spencer 
ammunition were made in 1865, collectors are aware of only 
one surviving box. It is nearly identical to boxes manufac- 
tured at this time by Crittenden & Tibbals, as the measure- 
ments, colors, and printing style are the same. 


Impressed F.V.V. & Co. on 56-50, 
56-52, and 56-46 ammunition. 
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F.V.V. 56-46 Spencer cartridges are known in two distinct 
variations: an early, short case configuration, with three 
visible grease grooves; and a later, longer case configuration, 
with two visible grooves. 

Josiah P. Fitch and Junius R. Van Vechten manufactured 
rimfire ammunition for Spencer repeating firearms in their 
factory at “the foot of 51st Street, North River, New York.” 
They first supplied 56-56 Spencer rimfire ammunition to the 
Army Ordnance Department on January 1, 1865, and contin- 
ued until May of that year. Deliveries of F.V.V. Springfield 
.50 caliber carbine ammunition 56-50 Spencer began on May 
6, 1865, and continued well into 1866.° 


Figure 12-11. Spencer Ammunition Supplied to the Army 
Ordnance Department by Fitch, Van Vecten & 


Co. 
1/26/65 138,096 $ 4,280 - 
4/ 1/65 504,000 $11,088 
5/ 6/65 717,696 $15,071 
5/ 6/65 500,000 $10,000 
7/ 8/65 1,008,000 $19,838 
1/ 9/66 100,800 $ 2,016 
1/20/66 68,544 $ 1,370 


2/ 5/66 118,944 $ 2,379 
3,156,080 $66,045 
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Springfield Armory Cartridge Trials: 1864 and 1865 


On September 12th, 1863, an Army Ordnance Board was 
convened by Special Order #410, to discuss and respond to 
various questions regarding ammunition, small arms and 
heavy ordnance. The members of the board were; Lieuten- 
ant Colonel P.V. Hagner, Inspector of Contract Arms, New 
York; Major T.T.S. Laidley, Commander, Frankford Arse- 
nal; Major A.B. Dyer, Commander, U.S. Armory, Spring- 
field; Captain J.G. Benton, Commander, Washington Arse- 
nal; Captain S.V. Benet, Instructor, West Point; Captain Silas 
Crispin, Purchasing Agent, New York; and Captain G.T. 
Balch, Assistant to Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C.9 

One important task put to the board was “to establish a 
uniform caliber and length of barrel for all carbines, to be 
hereafter used in the service.” In response, the board 
recommended the following: 


Carbine barrels should henceforth be 22 inches long. 
Carbine barrels should have a .52 caliber bore. 

Carbine weight should be between 6 and 8 pounds. 

Weight of black powder in the ammunition should be one- 
tenth that of the lead ball. 


Bo of 


These recommendations closely paralleled the character- 
istics of the Spencer Model 1860 carbine, the first of which, 
chambered for the No. 56 Spencer cartridge, were delivered 
in October 1863. They had 22-inch barrels and weighed 
slightly more than 8 pounds. 

Despite the board’s recommendations, Brigadier General 
George D. Ramsay, Chief of Ordnance, was unconvinced 
that Spencer’s .52 caliber rimfire cartridge was the one that 
should serve as the standard for future carbine contracts. 
Therefore, he individually petitioned each of the board’s 
officers for their opinion: .44 caliber was stated as the 
ultimate carbine cartridge by Hagner, Benton and Crispin; a 
.50 caliber was chosen by Dyer, Laidley and Benet; Ramsay, 
himself, was outspokenly in favor of .44 caliber ammunition. 

Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton considered the seven 
opinions and then ruled in favor of .50 caliber ammunition. 
He directed Major Dyer, at the National Armory at Spring- 
field, to determine, by experimentation, the proper powder 
charge and weight of bullet for future carbine ammunition. 
Coincidentally, on the same day, Assistant Secretary of War 
Watson wrote a second letter, directing Dyer to test both .44 
and .50 caliber ammunition. 

The first indication to the Spencer Company that the 
Ordnance Department was to test a .44 caliber Spencer 
carbine came when the Chief of Ordnance wrote to the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company on November 21, 1863: 


Sirs: 
Send immediately to Captain Benton, Commanding Washington 
Arsenal, 2,000 rounds of aummunition for your carbine, caliber .44. 


The order was filled and the special cartridges were sent 
to Captain Benton soon after, at a cost of $23.75 per thousand. 
The exact type and configuration of cartridges sent are not 
known. 
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Was it .44 caliber long ammunition which fit Spencer's 
early, small frame, Hartford .44 caliber guns, or was it the .44 
caliber cartridge that later would be called the 56-46 Spencer 
rimfire? Let us investigate this matter further. 

On December 19, 1863, the Chief of Ordnance offered a 
new contract to the Spencer Company for 34,500 repeating 
carbines. The first 4,000 were to be .52 caliber and the 
remainder .44 caliber? It should be understood that at this 
time little, if any, experimentation could have taken place 
with the so-called .44 caliber Spencer. It is surprising that the 
Ordnance Department would have been willing to order 
30,500 unproven carbines. A revised contract was issued 
shortly thereafter, which contained no reference to .44 
caliber carbines! Ultimately, only .52 caliber Spencer car- 
bines, chambered for the 56-56 Spencer cartridge, were 
ordered under this contract for 34,500 guns. Chief of Ord- 
nance Ramsay wrote to the Spencer Company on January 21, 
1864, clarifying his department's position on .44 caliber 
carbines.’ 


. .. I would respectfully recommend that until Major Dyer can 
complete his experiments [on .44 caliber cartridges] the Spencer 
Repeating Rifle Company should go on making carbines under the 
new contract in .52 caliber. 


Three months later, in an official Ordnance Department 
message, mention was made of the cartridge that was to 
become the 56-46 Spencer rimfire:? 


Ordnance Office 
Washington, D.C. 
April 25, 1864 


Major A.B. Dyer 
Commanding — Springfield Armory 


Sir: 


I send you today, by express, a Spencer carbine with some 
cartridges. Weight of powder is 45 grains. Weight of ball is 300 grains. 
Diameter of case is .56 inches. Diameter of ball is .46 inches. The 
caliber of the carbine is .44 inches. It is believed that the peculiar, 
relative sizes of the case and ball will open a new field of inquiry as 
to the cartridge best adapted for this arm and for general service. 

You will be pleased, therefore, to procure from the Spencer Rifle 
Company such number of these cartridges as will enable you to fire 
at least 200 rounds, and make a thorough trial of them. Note carefully 
any advantages which it may seem to possess over the cartridge 
heretofore used (penetration, range and accuracy). 

Upon the conclusion of the experiments, you will make a detailed 
report of the results to this office and return the carbine and case to 
the Spencer Rifle Company. 


Balch 
Captain of Ordnance 


A Model 1860 Spencer carbine, serial number 13,593, (in 
the Springfield Armory museum) is a prototype weapon not 
unlike the one tested by Major Dyer in 1864. The firearm has 
all of the characteristics of a standard issue Civil War 
Spencer carbine, but its chamber, bore and barrel markings 
set it apart. The stamped markings on top of the barrel are 
distinctly Springfield Armory in style: 


edd о, 


+ 


3 ROUND GROOVES 
L. & G. EQ. 0105 .44 24 


An interpretation of these marks is: 
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4. Thechamber for the cartridge for the 44 caliber should not 
be less than .52 inches in diameter. The great advantages 
resulting from increasing the diameter of the chamber to 
52 diameter are so apparent that I shall discontinue 
experiments with the small chambers. 


3 ROUND GROOVES .. Springfield Armory fire- 


arms of this period were 
produced with barrels with 
three lands and three 
grooves. (Spencer’s Model 
1860 repeaters each had 


The .44 copper case for 40 grains of powder is inconve- 
niently long. After firing, it is frequently drawn out with 
great difficulty. The .52 case (the size which I used) is 
removed with great ease, even when it bursts. The neck 
appears to prevent the enlargement of the body of the 
shell. 

The most accurate firing at 800 yards has been done with 


L. & G. EQ. 0105 ............. Barrel lands and grooves 
are equal in width, and 
measure .0105 inches in 


Major Dyer later wrote this progress report on his tests 


six). 


depth. 
(EE Barrel is .44 caliber. 
PTEE eaten Oe КЕЛЕТ One twist in 24 inches. 


with .44 caliber carbines:4 
Springfield Armory 
May 7, 1864 
Big. General Ramsay 
Chief of Ordnance 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

During this week, 516 rounds have been fired from the different 
carbines, including 35 from the Spencer carbine, which was sent to 
me from your office for trial. A table of the firing is herewith 
submitted. 


The experiments, to the present time, appear to establish very 
conclusively the following points: 


1. 


All other things being equal, the firing is more accurate 
with the .44 caliber, than with the .49 [sic] caliber, up to 800 
yards. 

The accuracy of fire at 600 and 800 yards increases as the 
twist increases, up to one turn in 24 inches... 

The .44 caliber with 40 grains powder and 300 grain ball, 
and with 45 grains powder and a 350 grain ball, fires with 
great accuracy up to 800 yards. At this distance the balls 
retained sufficient velocity to penetrate 4 and 5 boards of 
white pine, one-inch thick. 


the 44 caliber with the large chamber. 

5. Rifling with three broad grooves is preferable to the 
Lancaster method and appears to answer its purpose 
admirably. Balls projected from the Lancaster barrels 
sometimes tumbled, while those from barrels rifled with 
three grooves do not. 

6. The diameter of the ball should be two-hundredths of an 
inch greater than the diameter of the bore of the barrel. 


The foregoing opinions are derived from the experiments which 
have been made up to the present time, and may be modified by 
subsequent trials. 

A.B. Dyer 


Major Dyer and his staff at Springfield Armory continued 
their experiments on numerous variations of .44 and .50 
caliber cartridges. On July 16, 1864, he again wrote to the 
Chief of Ordnance:* 


... The following points appear to have been conclusively estab- 
lished and may be adopted with safety: 


diameter of bore ......44 inches 

diameter of 

chamber .................... 52 inches 

number of grooves..three, and of the same width as the lands. 


Кіслоты uniform, one turn in 24 inches. 
charge of powder....40 grains 
weight of ball........... 300 grains 


diameter of ball........ 46 inches. 


The Ordnance Department was convinced that a carbine 
with a .52-inch chamber and a .44 caliber bore would offer 
the best accuracy and provide optimum power. It should be 
noted that a cartridge for this experimental carbine would be 
similar to the 56-46 Spencer, except that the case body 
(measuring .510 inches) would be .04 inches smaller in 
diameter than that of the 56-46. 
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The carbine chamber would measure approximately .520 
inches in diameter, to facilitate the easy removal of the spent 
cases and to allow for manufacturer's variations in case sizes. 

Major Dyer then wrote a similar letter to each contractor 
supplying carbines to the Army. This is the letter to the 
Spencer Company:? 


Sirs: 


It is very desirable that the carbines furnished this department by 
the several contractors, should have a uniform caliber. Please 
describe fully the carbine that you are manufacturing under your 
contract of the 24th of May, 1864, with the Ordnance Department. 
Give diameter of barrel, diameter of chamber, length of barrel, twist, 
depth and number of grooves, weight of carbine, etc., and state 
whether you can change the diameter of chamber of .52 inches and 
that of the barrel to .44 inches. 


Despite the Ordnance Department's petition, no carbines 
of this particular configuration were ordered. 


Springfield .50 Caliber Carbine 
Ammunition: 56-50 Spencer. 


In September 1864, General Ramsay was relieved of his 
position as Chief of Ordnance. His able replacement was 


Major Alexander Dyer, whose most recent assignment was | 


Commander of Springfield Armory, in charge of the numer- 
ous cartridge trials of 1863/64. A month after his appoint- 
ment, Dyer wrote the following message to the Spencer 
Company:? 


Sirs: 


Recent trials at Springfield Armory show that 50/100ths of an inch 
may be established as the proper caliber (diameter of bore) for 
carbines. I have to request that you will make your arrangements to 
change the caliber to a .50, instead of to that of .44, as previously 
agreed upon. The Burnside Rifle Company has been advised to this 
effect. I think it would be well for Mr. Spencer to confer with Major 
Laidley, the Commanding Officer at Springfield Armory, in regard to 
some of the details of the carbine. I am anxious that the new model 
shall be as perfect as it can be made and will spare no effort to 
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This is only a small sampling of the rimfire 
cartridges that were developed and tested 
at the Springfield Armory in 1864. The car- 
tridge at the right is believed to be the sam- 
ple cartridge which was adopted as the 
standard for all carbines: later called the 
56-50 Spencer rimfire. 


accomplish so desirable an end. You will please determine the 
exterior form and dimensions of the barrel, bearing in mind the 
importance of having the carbine made as light as may be compatible 
with the strength and stiffness and having done this, you will be 
pleased to furnish a model or standard barrel to the Burnside 
Company. Major Laidley will furnish you with a plug gauge and a 
sample cartridge, as soon as they can be prepared. 


This letter indicates that in the fall of 1864, General Dyer 
decided in favor of the Springfield .50 caliber carbine 
cartridge (56-50 Spencer) asthe standard cartridge. Dyer had 
always favored .50 caliber and had only tested .44 caliber 
ammunition because he was ordered to do so by his 
commanding officer. As soon as Dyer was promoted Chief of 
Ordnance, he bestowed his full favor upon the Springfield 
.50 caliber carbine cartridge. After almost the entire year of 
1864 had been spent testing mostly .44 caliber ammunition at 
Springfield, Dyer directed that all attention be turned to the 
larger caliber cartridge. 

Commercial ammunition manufacturers would refer to it 
later as the 56-50 Spencer, but it was never marketed 
commercially by the Spencer Repeating Rifle Company to 
its own customers. All Spencer carbines and 3-band military 
rifles fabricated in 1865, and thereafter, were chambered for 
.50 caliber ammunition. The Model 1865 Spencer carbine 
and rifle were specifically designed for 56-50 ammunition, 
as were the Burnside Model 1865 Spencer carbines. Model 
1867 (M1867) and New Model (NM) carbines and rifles 
would accept the cartridge, although the company recom- 
mended the 56-52 Spencer. The two cartridges were inter- 
changeable and differed primarily in case length and meth- 
od of crimping. 

Most Springfield .50 caliber carbine cartridges (56-50 
Spencer) contained 350 grain lead bullets and 45 grains of 
black powder. It was a potent short range cartridge, accurate 
to about 300 yards. It was a very effective carbine round in its 
day, producing a muzzle velocity of approximately 1,200 feet 
per second with a muzzle energy of 1,175 foot pounds. Its 
novelty was its lubricated, grooved bullet, protected by its 
copper case. No grease grooves were visible. 


56-50 Full Circle Crimp Cartridges 


The full circle crimp 56-50 is possibly the earliest 

style, and may be the product of the Springfield Ar- 
pony in late 1864. No packets or box labels are 
nown. 
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An x-ray of four variations of the full circle crimp 56-50 cartridge. The 
dots denote the location of the crimp. X-ray courtesy George Kass. 
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No. 46 Cartridges: the 56-46 Spencer 


Testing of .44 caliber ammunition for carbines slowed, but 
did not fully stop after Dyer’s promotion. On November 15, 
1864, General Dyer wrote to Major Laidley:? 


Ordnance Office — War Department 
Washington 
November 15th, 1864 


Major Laidley 
Commanding Springfield Armory 


Sir: 


The Spencer Arms Company will send you some cartridges for .56" 
chamber and a .44" caliber of these arms. Please have them tried as 
soon as possible and report the results. 


A.B. Dyer 
Brig. Gen. 
Chief of Ordnance 


The No. 46 bottleneck cartridge, later called the 56-46 
Spencer, was developed at Springfield Armory in 1864. It 
was not, as many collectors believe, developed by Spencer 
as a sporting cartridge. While not adopted by the Army, it did 
possess some remarkably advanced technology for such an 
early period. The powder charge was nearly identical to the 
56-56 Spencer, but the bullet was smaller in diameter and 
lighter: the result was a bullet with a fairly high muzzle 
velocity. A typical 56-46 cartridge had a 320 grain bullet and 
45 grains of black powder, which gave a muzzle velocity of 
1,200 feet per second, with 1,080 foot pounds of energy. 

Shortly thereafter, on November 29th, Major Laidley 
tested the new Springfield .50 caliber carbine cartridge, with 
a bullet weight of 400 grains and a powder charge of 45 
grains. He compared the results with a 56-46 Spencer having 
a bullet weight of 360 grains and a powder charge of 45 
grains. Laidley reported that the .44 caliber ammunition gave 
“remarkably good results.” 


The 56-46 Long Cartridge 


There exist at least three variations of a heretofore 
unknown bottleneck cartridge, which look strikingly similar 
to the 56-46 Spencer sporting cartridge. However, when they 
are compared, it can be seen that these cartridges have much 
higher shoulders and longer copper cases than the 56-46. 
Figure 12-12 lists four variations of this cartridge, which can 
be compared to the exterior dimensions of four typical, 
headstamped 56-46 Spencer cartridges. 

The high shoulder, long neck cartridges were described by 
Charles R. Suydam in his book, The American Cartridge 
(1960), and were called the 56-46 long. Suydam stated that 
neither the manufacturer nor the firearm in which they were 
to be fired was known, but their relative similarity to the 
56-46 Spencer sporting cartridge puts them in the same 
category. 
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Mr. Suydam was correct in his conclusions, as these have 
now proven to be true Spencer sporting cartridges. After 
extensive trial and error fittings of the 56-46 long cartridge 
into dozens of Spencer sporting rifles, it was found that the 
cartridge did, indeed, chamber in several rifles. This brings 
to light a unique problem: if the sporter chambered both 
cartridge types, then when the shorter ammunition (standard 
56-46 rimfire) is fired, it would expand the soft copper case 
into the unsupported portion of the chamber, increasing the 
potential for case splits. If this occurred, gas could blow back 
into the shooter’s face. Even if the case didn’t rupture, the 
cartridge neck and shoulder would not effectively seal 
against the chamber wall. If this happened, gas would blow 
past the bullet, breaking a portion of it away, resulting in an 
ineffective gas seal and subsequent inaccuracy. 

This undesirable phenomenon was recognized by 
Edward Stabler (who, in 1864 and 1865, had earlier designed 
two cartridge loading improvements for the Spencer repeat- 
er). Stabler test fired several Spencer repeaters, and shared 
the ballistics with the proprietors of the Spencer Repeating 
Rifle Company in a lengthy letter dated May 7, 1866. He 
discussed the Spencer sporting rifle's inaccuracy, a condi- 
tion he attributed to the odd-shaped, multiple-angle cham- 
ber, and the equally complex 56-46 bottleneck ammunition: 


Sandy Spring 
May 7, 1866 


Esteem'd Friends 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. 


Having some leisure, I resumed my experiments with a complete 
clamp shooting stand, and the result has proved to my entire 
satisfaction what I suppose was the case in shooting from the 
shoulder with a rest, that the short-fitting cartridge [the standard 
production 56-46 cartridge] was a mistake. I believe the defect is 
owing to the form and fit of the cartridges and not to the rifle. 

The first sporting cartridge had a fit of full 34 inch shell [the 56-46 
long rimfire cartridge]. The last improved cartridge has a fit of shell 
of only % inches [the standard 56-46 cartridge, as later made by a 
number of manufacturers, including F.V.V., UMC, W.R.A. Co., 
U.S.C. Co., etc.]. The former uniformly shot better than the latter, 
though neither set of cartridges correspond precisely in dimension in 
the same package. Some fit tight, and others looser in the chamber, 
and consequently, [there is] lack of uniformity in the shooting. 

... The conclusion arrived at from these experiments is that for 
reliable and uniform accuracy in any breech-loading rifle, the 
cartridges must accurately fit the chamber. At the same time, the ball 
must be set true in the shell, as to the axis of the bore. 

...My objectis not to find fault with the Spencer Sporting Rifle, but 
to discover the cause of its inferiority, as compared with the Maynard 
and other rifles, and to decide upon the proper remedy. I believe it 

: is mainly, if not entirely, owing to the form of the shell and 
chambering for the cartridge. 


I am respectfully your friend, 
Edw'd Stabler 


Stabler's letter implies that the 56-46 long rimfire cartridge 
was the initial Spencer sporting cartridge, not the 56-46, as 
formerly believed. Indeed, Stabler refers to the 56-46 car- 
tridge as "the improved cartridge". 
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The 56-46 long cartridges were probably made in the last 
quarter of 1864 (as evidenced by Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company production records of their initial sporting rifles), 
and 1865. The “improved” 56-46, therefore, could date from 
the latter part of 1865 or early 1866. 

Itisunfortunate that no labeled boxes of 56-46 long rimfire 
ammunition are known, as physical evidence would tend to 
date the cartridge more precisely. Seven round cardboard 
packets of the 56-46 long are known, and are of equal 
dimensions to those of the standard 56-46 packets. 


Figure 12-12. Comparison Chart for the 56-46 Long Car- 
tridge and the 56-46 Cartridge 


56-46 Long Rimfire 
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rim 
head 
case mouth 
bullet 

case length 


Springfield Cartridge Trials Continue. 


Still another important cartridge experiment was conduct- 
ed on December 29, 1864, by Major Laidley: 125 rounds from 
a Spencer .50 caliber carbine were fired to determine if the 
powder charge could be increased and the lead weight 
decreased to any advantage. Preliminary test results indi- 
cated that the change was, indeed, advantageous. The 
experiment compared two cartridges, one with 45 grains 
powder and 300 grains lead, the other with 40 grains powder 
and 440 grains lead. Laidley's report said, in part? 


"These trials, though not complete, show that the change can be 
made to advantage.” 


The Spencer Company was well aware of the extensive 
Springfieid Armory cartridge tests throughout 1864 and had 
been informed of the choice of the standard carbine car- 
tridge. Yet, as late as February 8, 1865, the Spencer Company 
was unable to obtain precise gauges to properly construct the 
chambers of their M1865 Spencer carbines. Records indi- 
cate that the first 327 Model 1865 carbines (chambered for 
the new .50 caliber cartridge) were not delivered until April 
10, 1865, too late for issue in the Civil War. 

On January 11,1865, Major Laidley resumed testing vari- 
ous configurations of .50 caliber carbine cartridges, includ- 
ing those with: 


40 grains powder/340 grains lead ball 
45 grains powder/390 grains lead ball 
50 grains powder/343 grains lead ball 


Test results indicated that cartridges with 45 grains of 
powder and 390 grains lead ball performed with the greatest 
consistency and accuracy.? 

Off and on testing of rimfire cartridges continued through- 
out 1865, and into the following year. The Hancock Ord- 
nance Board of 1866 continued this experimentation and 
drew the following conclusions:? 


The board is correct in its conclusions that of all the calibers tested 
by it, that of .45 inches will give the best results in accuracy, range and 
penetration, with the same weight of powder and lead. but the 
superiority of this caliber over the .50 caliber is not, in my opinion, 
sufficient to counterbalance the objections to so small a caliber 
arising from the great length of the cartridge. 

In the hands of troops on the battlefield, and in firing off-hand, and 
from the ordinary rest, the difference in accuracy or range between 
the two calibers, would be scarcely appreciable. The length of the 
cartridge containing 70 grains of powder and 500 grains of lead for 
the .50 caliber is not too great. That of the .45 caliber is entirely too 
long for general service. 

The large number of carbines of .50 caliber of the most approved 
models in the department and in the hands of cavalry, furnishes a 
strong reason why this caliber should be adapted for both cavalry 
and infantry troops, unless it can be shown that a smaller caliber 
possesses a very decided superiority over it. For these reasons, and 
with the information now possessed by this department, I am of the 
opinion that the caliber, which should be the same for muskets and 
carbines, should not be reduced below .50 inches. 


Thus ended almost two years of experimentation to choose 
a "standard cartridge" for the Army carbine. Time was the 
greatest enemy of the Springfield .50 caliber carbine car- 
tridge, because work was already underway on the newest 
improvement in ammunition, the central fire cartridge. 
Seemingly as rapidly as it appeared, the Spencer 56-50 was 
superceded by the more powerful 50-70 Springfield central- 
fire cartridge. The most unfortunate turn of all was that the 
Spencer action was incapable of handling a longer, more 
powerful cartridge. The die was cast and the demise of the 
famous Spencer repeater was at hand. 


No. 52 Cartridges; The 56-52 Spencer 


When Crittenden & Tibbals Manufacturing Company 
went out of business in late 1865, all of their production 
records were lost. This is unfortunate, because it is now 
believed that C & T developed the No. 52 rimfire cartridge in 
late 1864. The evidence is circumstantial, but sufficient to be 
compelling. 

Brigham Payne, an employee of Crittenden & Tibbals, left 
a valuable clue in the form of three tagged cartridges. Shown 
on pages 193 and 194 are thecartridges and both sides of each 
label. There are two variations of the 56-50 Spencer and, 
importantly, the C & T 56-52. Prior to this find, cartridge 
collectors have believed that the 56-52 was developed late in 
1866 by the Spencer Company, because "they disliked the 
excessive crimp on the 56-50." Now we can see that this was 
not true. 

A typical 56-52 round had a 380 grain lead bullet and 45 
grains of black powder, which gave 1,200 feet per second 
muzzle velocity and 1,300 foot pounds energy. 
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Unknown 56-56 Spencer-type cartridge. 


Rim: .651 

Head:  .563 

Case mouth: .530 

Bullet: .536 

Case length: .987 

Overall 1.617 
Weight 516 grains 


A sectioned view of a 56-52 Spencer 
rimfire cartridge. 
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Spencer Ammunition Manufactured at 
the Springfield Armory and at the 
Frankford Arsenal 


Ordnance records on trial, experimentation and fabrica- 
tion of cartridges at Springfield Armory and Frankford 
Arsenal in the mid-to-late-1860s are incomplete. A thorough 
search of records at the National Archives failed to uncover 
substantial data on centerfire Springfield .50 caliber carbine 
ammunition for the Spencer repeater. Other than their 
center priming, the cartridges have all of the outward 
characteristics of standard, production 56-50 Spencer 
ammunition. Whether they were made at Springfield or 
Frankford, is not known. 

The armory and the arsenal did, however, manufacture 
and test several varieties of centerfire 56-50 Spencer ammu- 
nition in the late 1860s and early 1870s. Three such variations 
include: 


56-50 Centerfire — "Iron Bar Anvil” 
Drawn copper case with an iron bar 
anvil grooved at both ends and indent- 
ed in its center for the fulminate. The 
bar is held in place by two indentations 
in the case body, just forward of the rim. 

56-50 Centerfire — Martin Primed 
Drawn copper case was punched out 
and the head was folded into itself, to 
form an internal priming pocket in the 
center of the head. Into this pocket was 
put an iron or copper bar anvil, contain- 
ing the fulminate. The cup was then 
crimped over the anvil, placing the ful- 
minate against the interior surface of 
the formed pocket. 


The American Metallic Cartridge 
Company 


The American Metallic Cartridge Company of South 
Coventry, Connecticut, was in existence from 1891 to 1897. It 
manufactured (or ‘‘assembled”) shot cartridges in Spencer 
calibers, utilizing primed cases from three contemporary 
suppliers. Cases bear their headstamps: U — The Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company; H — Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company; US — The United States Cartridge Compa- 
ny. Paper "bullets" were filled with lead shot and were 
orange, tan, or green in color. The design of this cartridge was 
covered by U.S. patent #219,491, issued to H.W. Mason on 
September 9, 1879. 
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56-50 Centerfire — Farrington Primed 

Drawn brass case has a single flash hole 
in a central base pocket, which was 
loaded with a dish shaped primer with 
two flash holes in its base, leading to the 
main perforation. The Farrington prim- 
er was used by the United States Car- 
tridge Company. 

In 1870, General Dyer directed Lieutenant Colonel Tread- 
well, Commanding Officer at Frankford Arsenal, to 
manufacture 100,000 spencer .50 caliber rimfire blank car- 
tridges.? These blanks could be used in .52 caliber Model 
1860 Spencer and in .50 caliber Model 1865 firearms. 
Conceivably, they were to be utilized for ceremonial salut- 
ing, and for simulated firing during training practice. They 
were packaged ten each in cardboard packets, measuring 3" 
by 1%" by 114" deep. Each packet had a blue label with black 
printing and a tear string. The copper cases were not 
headstamped. 


=e Frankford Аы _ 


pra. - Spencer rimfire blanks 
— {will fire in all Бресе ше 
E uno 10cartridges 2 = - 
- Вох віле: 3° Ьу 1%" Бу 1%" — — 
Вох color: tan, paper wrapped cardboard 
* Label color | blue with black printing 


ы | Blank EE 
= бшш Carbine, Cal: .50. 


Headstamp: Н (raised) 
Rim: ‚642 
Head: .555 
Case mouth: .526 
Bullet .490 


Caselength: 1.036 
Overall 1.602 
Characteristics: Lacquered paper 
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colored. Shot 
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copper, rimfire 
case. 
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The Dominion Cartridge Company Ltd. 


The Dominion Cartridge Company Limited of Montreal, 
Canada, was in existence from 1886 to 1927. The name 
changed several times, but the firm is still in operation today 
as Valcartier Industries (IVI). There is no relationship 
between this private company and the government-held 
ammunition manufacturer with a similar name, the Domin- 
ion Cartridge Factory, of Quebec. This company is the only 
known Canadian manufacturer of Spencer rimfire ammuni- 
tion, and made ball cartridges in all four caliber types: 56-56, 
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b) white м with vem printing 3 


There are several sizes of lead shot in the paper "bullets," 
and sometimes more than one size in the same cartridge! 

Two variations of American Metallic Cartridge Company 
box labels are known. Each states: “Calibre 56/52". One is 
tan with black printing, while the other is white with black 
printing. The tan label box has a red seal band, imprinted on 
one side with "NO. 6 SHOT". 

American Metallic Cartridge Company ammunition was 
listed in the Montgomery Ward catalog of 1894, but no M-W 
marked boxes are known. The catalog stated these were in 
56-56 and 56-52 calibers. 


56-50, 56-52 and 56-46. They have the distinction of being the 
only manufacturer of Spencer ammunition to use both 
belted and standard grooved bullets. Much of their ammuni- 
tion is headstamped with an impressed D, though their early 
cartridges with belted bullets are unmarked. 

Dominion Cartridge Co., Ltd., marketed Spencer ammu- 
nition in tan cardboard boxes measuring 23⁄4" by 234" by 1%" 
deep containing 25 cartridges. All have dark red labels with 
black printing. 
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French Arsenal Ammunition 


Tens of thousands of Spencer arms, with ammunition, 
were purchased in 1870 by France, then engaged in the 
Franco-Prussian War. By the mid-1870s it became necessary 
for the French government to authorize the domestic manu- 
facture of additional ammunition, and four arsenals were 
commissioned accordingly: Belleville (BE), Grenoble (GE), 
Toulouse (TE), and Vincennes (VE). 
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The Union Metallic Cartridge & Cap 
Company 


In late 1865, Marcellus Hartley, one of the partners in the 
famous Schuyler, Hartley & Graham Company, bought out 
Crittenden & Tibbals and C.D. Leet, moved their cartridge 
making machinery to Bridgeport, Connecticut. There he 
organized the Union Metallic Cartridge & Cap Company, 


A French Arsenal 56-52 
Spencer rimfire cartridge. 


8 cartridges | we 
23A" by 134” by 14" 
tan paper | 

blue or white, with 
black printing — 
1876 and 1877 
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French Arsenal ammunition is not headstamped, and 
cartridges are wrapped in paper packets of eight rounds 
each. Packet labels marked “Type 1” contain Spencer 56-50 
cartridges, while those marked “Type 2” contain Spencer 
56-52 cartridges. Packets are known with either blue or white 
labels, measure approximately 214" by 134" by 1%" deep, 
and are dated 1876 or 1877. 


and among other items, manufactured Spencer .50 caliber 
carbine ammunition. C.D. Leet was retained to be their first 
superintendent. In 1868, the company name was shortened 
to Union Metallic Cartridge Company. Boxes of 42 car- 
tridges are known with three different designations: 


56, Calibre .50 (Model 1863) 
56, Calibre .52 (New Model) 
Calibre .50 (Model 1865) 
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These boxes measure 4%" by 2” by 4" deep. Cardboard 
boxes of 25 Spencer cartridges are more common, uniformly 
measuring 2%" by 27s" by 134" deep. Figure 12-13 lists all box 
variations known to the author: colors listed refer to the 
labels. 


Figure 12-13. UMC Boxes of 25 Rounds of Spencer Ammu- 
nition 


Ball cartridges blue brown 
green pink 
Blank cartridges | blue** red** 
Shot cartridges blue** pink** 
(No. 4 shot) #3 shot 
No. 2 shot 
Shot Cart- 


ridges 


Dummy cartridges blue** |] tan** | | 


NOTE: *with the UMC diamond label, pasted diagonally on the box top. 
** designates the presence of an overlay sticker, shot or "dummy." 
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In 1888, Hartley bought a large interest in the Remington 
Arms Company. This did not affect the cartridge business 
until 1911, when Spencer and all other ammunition was 
renamed REMINGTON ARMS — UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY. Boxes are identical to the earlier 
ones in size, color and construction. Label colors vary (see 
Figure 12-14), but all have black printing. A red REM-UMC 
trademark with white letters is centered on each label. 
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Figure 12-14. Remington Arms — Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company Boxes of 25 Rounds of Spencer 
Ammunition 


*designates overlay sticker: SHOT 


56-52 Spencer ammunition with .22 caliber blanks in the 
bullet tip in UMC cases is known: these so-called “ехріо- 
sive" cartridges were not fabricated by the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, but by an unknown individual or 
company, following specifications from U.S. patent 
#133,714, issued to Samuel H. Mead on December 10, 1872. 
This ammunition was distributed by J.P. Moore's Sons, 204 
Broadway, New York, in the last part of the nineteenth 
century. 
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While individual specimens are known, no marked boxes 
have been found. 

Shot loads with lead shot in bullet-shaped wood cases 
were manufactured by UMC. This type container was 
covered by U.S. patent #395,897, issued to Hartley & Hobbs 
on January 8, 1889. 
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The United States Cartridge Company 


Another manufacturer of Spencer cartridges was the 
United States Cartridge Company of Lowell, Massachusetts. 
The founder was Civil War General Benjamin F. “Beast” 
Butler and the company’s first engineer was Josiah V. Meigs, 
of Meigs’ rifle fame. The company was formed in 1869 and 
manufactured Spencer cartridges through 1908. 

USC made all four types of Spencer cartridges, in two box 
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variations. One is a cardboard box of 42 cartridges which 
measures 4%" by 2” by 4" deep and has a white label with 
black and red printing. These were packed 1,008 cartridges 
to the case. 

The second is a tan box of 50 cartridges which measures 
5%" by 3" by 1%", has a green label with black printing. 
These were packed 1,000 rounds to the case. 


Headstamp: 
Rim: 

Head: 

Case Mouth: 
Bullet: 
Case length: 

1 Overall: 


56-56 Spencer rimfire by 
U.S.C. Co 
Headstamp: US(r) 
Rim: .637 
Head: .556 
Case mouth: 1517 
Bullet: 505 
Case length: : 1.151 
Overall: 1.560 
Headstamp: US(r) 
Rim: .636 
Head: .558 
Case mouth: .533 
Bullet: .532 
Case length: .918 
Overall: 1.610 


56-52 Spencer 
rimfire by 
U.S.C. Co. 


US( 
.638 
.558 
.558 
555 
875 
1.55 
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Winchester Repeating Arms Company 


B. Tyler Henry, the superintendent of the New Haven 
Arms Company, is credited with developing the .44 caliber 
Henry pointed rimfire cartridge in 1858. The company’s 
successor, the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, manu- 
factured Spencer cartridges, first with raised H (for Henry) 
headstamp, and then with an impressed H headstamp. Their 
1877 catalog was the first one to list Spencer ammunition, but 
Spencer cartridges were first displayed on Winchester 1874 
cartridge boards. 

Forty-two round boxes of Spencer ammunition are 
known, which measure 4%" by 1 15/16" by 4%" deep. All four 
Spencer cartridge variations were made, as well as extended 
case shot loads and blanks. Tan cardboard boxes of twenty- 
five cartridges, which measure 3" by 3" by 1%", have black 
printed labels. Labor color variations are listed in Figure 
12-15. 
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Figure 12-15. Label Color Variations of Boxes of Spencer 
Ammunition Produced by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company 
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Headstamp: H 
Rim: .635 
Head: .558 
Case mouth: .558 
Bullet: 535 
Case length: .886 Д 
Overall: 1.485 1.513 


56-56 Spencer 
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г OCT, 24, *74. 


REN BY THE : 


Б 
ATING ARMS C0. | 


N. 13.5. А 


| 
| 
1 
FOR SPENCER RIFLES | | 
| 


Spencer blank 


наон tmm Ө" 
L ———— 


| ARMS. 
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Headstamp: H({r) H(r) 

Rim: .639 .641 

Head: .559 .557 

Case mouth: .480 479 

Bullet: 469 466 

Case length: 1.016 1.032 

Overall: 1.585 1.596 

56-46 Spencer rimfire cartridges. ^ Neck height: 249 275 


Headstamp: H(r) H(r) Н(г)* H(r) 


Rim: .640 .636 .636 .640 

Head: .558 558 .558 .558 

Case mouth: 533 1533 533 1529 
Bullet: .530 .526 ‚525 .521 


Case length: 1.034 1.012 1.025 1.025 
Overall: 1.711 1.595 1.646 1.602 


*may have been reloaded from primed case. 


56-52 Spencer rimfire cartridges 


Manut cured hy the 


a 


The American Metallic 
Cartridge Company 
utilized primed empty 
cases such as these to load | 
their unique oper sabot 
Spencer shotshell 
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Miscellaneous Manufacturers of Spencer 
Ammunition 


Besides the Spencer ammunition made at French Arse- 
nals, and by Canada’s Dominion Cartridge Company, lesser 
known manufacturers were in production too: 

Eley Brothers Limited of London, England, made E 
headstamped Spencer 56-50 ammunition and dummy 
rounds with a wood rod inside and a hole in the case. 


Raised E headstamp on a 56-50 rim- 
fire cartridge by Eley Brothers Ltd. 


Keller & Company of Austria, made Spencer 56-52 J. Stahel of Zurich, Switzerland, manufactured 56-52 
ammunition with brass cases. Spencer cartridges with a raised St headstamp. 


Kynoch & Company of Witton, England, made Spen- 
cer ammunition with unmarked cases. 


Société Francaise Des Munitions, France, manufac- 
tured Spencer ammunition in small boxes of 10 
"cartouches" each, measuring 3" by 134" by 112" deep. 


шы oxes have orange labels мл ack prin | 2106 ОСЕТЕ 


A PERCUSSION ANNULAIRE POUR TET | 


» SPENCER. 


Socr FRANCAISE DES e E 
: 50, Rue Nolre-Dame-des -Victoires 
a ANCIENS ÉTABLISSEMENTS GEVELOT & ‘GAUPILLAT ІР 


Chamber pus marked: 
EX. 109 
56-50 SPENCER CARBINE 


^ 


Andrew F. Lustyik collection. 
Actual size. 
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A unique box of Spencer ammunition contains what is, or 
what appears to be a photocopied label from the “STAMP 
COPPER COMPANY”. This seems to be a label of modern 
manufacture, although nothing further is known about the 


"ín im 75 a ene 56-56r 


: s E F 
ammunition or the company. е | h ЕН Аз HEE ER TES : 
EE E 


: repackaged | s the › Stamp 
— Copper Co. (?) 9 


‘Weems oS 


(Мм NE. ESP SIREN F 


A 


| 
| 
: | 
Š 2 i d 
“Ammunition: 56-56 Spencer rimfire Қ j \ 
. — Quantity: 25 cartridges : | | HE 
Box size: 3” by 3” by 115" | |; i 4 
E = Boxcolor Хап = | i Sy rhe 1 T 
2 Label color: lightblue | |! А МЕ 
E EI ux : duc s d t co эрт s 
Date produced: unknown = | = қы F Ме. Le. қ 1 
; AURI ZA. Maa abu 


Boxes of “10 METALLIC CARTRIDGES, FOR THE 
Spencer Repeating Rifle, No. 56. NAVY and INFANTRY | ; - ; 
SIZE” are also an enigma. When opened, the contents reveal Men oa unknown — -— 


a variety of makers, which leads one to speculate that these _ Ammunition: 56-56 and 56- 52 
were merely some supplier's repackaged ammunition. [ : : (sometimes mixed) 
Boxes were found to contain both 56-56 and 56-52 Spencer Ee Quantity 10 cartr idges 

s : им | Box size: 234" by 13A" by 114" 
ammunition, sometimes within the same package. The small E Hox color fan 
quantity, 10 cartridges, is unique, and one suspects — — Labelcolor tan with black printing | 
Bannerman, W. Stokes Kirk, or other early “war surplus" . Date produced: unknown : 


dealers as the repackager and supplier. 


| 
_{ 
t 
: 


тиш CARTRIDGES, 

p Spencer Repeating Rifle, | 
. Now 56. 

{нату ana and INFANTRY SIZF. 1 


jacta өніс ————— 
= BONEHAGENIUS C тиек енең ка) 


_ Headstamp: none | 


Rim: .649 
= Head: .561 
This i is an especially rare variation of a 56-56 Spencer shot cartridge. The . Case mouth: 558 | 


copper case, split at the top, closely follows the description of T. J. 

Power's U.S. Patent #50,536 for shot cartridges issued October 17, 1865. 

i» patent was assigned to Fitch, Van Vechten. No box or label are 
nown. 


___ Bullet: - 551 | 
Overall: 1.610 | 


Lou Behling collection. 
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Shown below and to the right are several inspection gauges 
for Spencer 56-56, 56-50, and 56-52 cartridges. They were in 
use by the Union Metallic Cartridge Company in the late 
19th century. 


This large, heavy, nine bullet gang mold was 
used by an 1860s cartridge manufacturer to 
produce lead bullets for 56-56 Spencer 
cartridges. 


Tom Wibberley collection. 
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56-56 Spencer Rimfire Ammunition 


Spencer М.С. US. 
(C&T) Cartridge Co. 

Headstamp: none H (raised) US (raised) 
Rim: ; д .654 ; .640 .639 
Head: ; қ .559 i .060 .557 
Case mouth: | . Е .562 5 558 .559 
Bullet| . | ; 555 е .548 .551 
Case length: | . { ; 915 ; 889 .886 
Overall: 1.692 1.550 1.556 


56-50 Spencer Rimfire Ammunition 


Р 
# 


Jacob 
Goldmark 
Headstamp: |C.D.L. ‚С. A.W. H (raised) 


Rim: 639 
Head: 

Case mouth: 
Bullet: 

Case length: 


Overall: 
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56-46 Spencer Rimfire Ammunition 


Winchester .5. 
Cartridge Co. 

Headstamp: F.V.V. & Co. H (raised) US (raised) 
Rim: ; .646 Е Қ 640 .640 
Head: Е .561 i Е .560 .556 
Case mouth: ; .496 f е .480 473 
Bullet: ; 478 Р . .468 .459 
Case length: қ 920 ; ; 1.035 1.083 
Overall: j 1.611 { : 1.590 1.626 


U.S. 

Cartridge Co. 

US (raised) 

: Р .645 
Неаа: Р .556 
Case mouth: 3 .532 
Bullet: Е .529 
Case length: : .956 
Overall: ; 1.632 


*“Explosive” bullet, assembled by unknown party from а 56-52 Spencer cartridge made by the Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 


Lou Behling collection and photos. 
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Spencer Shot Ammunition 


Headstamp: 
Rim: 

Head: 

Case mouth: 
Bullet: 

Case length: 
Overall: 
Type: 


Spencer Blank Ammunition 


Manufacturer: 


Headstamp: 
Rim: 

Head: 

Case mouth: 
Bullet: 

Case length: 
Overall: 


224 Type: 


H 
.642 
.560 
.352 

попе 
1.544 


case shot 
load 


Frankford 
Arsenal 
none 
‚646 
.563 

.470 
none 
.981 
.661 
blank 


American 
Metallic 
U 
.640 
.559 
.526 
.512 
.958 
1.571 
tan paper 
shot load 


American 
Metallic 
H 


.640 
.557 
.530 
.495 
1.030 
1.610 
green paper 
shot load 


Figure 12-16. Spencer Ammunition Delivered to the Army Ordnance Department 


Delivery date 
9/24/62 
2/11/63 
8/10/63 
8/29/63 
9/18/63 
9/18/63 
9/21/63 

10/28/63 
11/21/63 
11/25/63 
11/30/63 
12/19/63 
1/18/64 
1/19/64 
2/03/64 
2/11/64 
4/12/64 
4/12/64 
4/12/64 
4/15/64 
5/09/64 
5/26/64 
6/06/64 
8/15/64 
8/30/64 
8/30/64 
8/31/64 
9/15/64 
10/25/64 
11/07/64 
1/26/65 
2/13/65 
2/13/65 
2/13/65 
2/13/65 
3/01/65 
3/27/65 
3/27/65 
4/01/65 
4/07/65 
4/11/65 
4/24/65 
5/06/65 
5/16/65 
6/06/65 
7/08/65 
7/19/65 
8/14/65 
11/01/65 
1/02/66 
1/09/66 
1/10/66 
1/13/66 
1/15/66 
1/20/66 
1/20/66 
2/01/66 
2/01/66 
2/05/66 
2/19/66 
2/26/66 


Supplier 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
Spencer 
C.D.L. 
C.D.L. 
C.D.L. 
C&T 
C&T 
C&T 
S.A.W. 
C.D.L. 
S&H 
S&H 
C&T 
C&T 
C&T 
C.D.L. 
S.A.W. 
S.A.W. 
J.G. 
C&T 
C.D.L. 
C&T 
F.V.V. 
C&T 
C&T 
C.D.L. 
C.D.L. 
S&H 
C&T 
C.D.L. 
F.V.V. 
C.D.L. 
C&T 
C.D.L. 
F.V.V. 
C&T 
F.V.V. 
F.V.V. 
C.D.L. 
C&T 
C.D.L. 
Sage 
F.V.V. 
J.G. 
J.G. 
Sage 
Sage 
F.V.V. 
Sage 
J.G. 
F.V.V. 
Sage 
J.G. 


Type 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 

44 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
96-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-50 
56-56 
56-50 
56-56 
56-50 
96-50 
56-50 
56-56 
56-56 
56-56 
56-50 
56-56 
56-56 
56-50 
56-50 
96-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 
56-50 


Quantity 
1,600,000 
80,000 
398,992 
400,000 
999,936 
100,000 
210,600 
1,999,872 
2,016 
85,000 
83,664 
62,496 
200,800 
250,000 
151,200 
1,999,872 
2,000,880 
2,000,880 
1,000,904 
1,000,000 
352,800 
408,200 
1,000,944 
2,000,880 
2,000,000 
10,000,240 
9,000,432 
3,000,816 
3,000,816 
3,000,816 
138,096 
2,000,000 
999,926 
2,000,000 
1,008,000 
500,976 
999,808 
696,400 
504,000 
327,600 
221,760 
2,016,000 
717,696 
999,936 
500,000 
1,008,000 
1,008,000 
499,968 
201,600 
403,100 
100,800 
363,888 
100,800 
302,400 
201,600 
68,544 
705,600 
302,400 
118,944 
664,272 
302,400 


SPENCER AMMUNITION 


Price per M 
$22.50 
$22.50 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$23.75 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$27.00 
$27.00 
$27.00 
$27.00 
$27.00 
$28.00 
$28.00 
$28.00 
$24.00 
$21.75 
$22.00 
$20.92 
$35.00 
$34.00 
$34.00 
$31.00 
$23.00 
$22.00 
$23.00 
$22.00 
$23.00 
$23.00 
$23.00 
$22.00 
$31.45 
$26.00 
$21.00 
$21.00 
$19.25 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$22.00 
$20.00 
$21.00 
$21.00 
$22.00 
$22.00 
$20.00 
$22.00 
$21.00 
$20.00 
$22.00 
$21.00 


Total cost 
$ 36,000.00 
$ 1,800.00 
$ 9,476.06 
$ 9,500.00 
$ 23,748.48 
$ 2,375.00 
$ 4,788.00 
$ 47,496.96 
$ 47.50 
$ 2,018.75 
$ 1,987.02 
$ 1,484.28 
$ 5,040.00 
$ 6,250.00 
$ 3,750.00 
$ 53,995,54 
$ 54,000.00 
$ 54,023.76 
$ 27,025.47 
$ 27,000.00 
$ 9,878.40 
$ 11,289.60 
$ 28,026.43 
$ 48,021.12 
$ 43,500.00 
$220,005.25 
$279,013.39 
$105,028.56 
$ 74,117.16 
$ 74,120.16 
$ 4,280.98 
$ 46,000.00 
$ 21,998.59 
$ 46,000.00 
$ 22,176.00 
$ 11,522.45 
$ 22,995.58 
$ 16,017.20 
$ 11,088.00 
$ 10,303.02 
$ 5,765.76 
$ 42,336.00 
$ 15,071.62 
$ 19,248.77 
$ 10,000.00 
$ 19,838.86 
$ 20,160.00 
9,999.36 
4,032.00 
8,870.00 
2,016.00 
7,612.00 
2,108.00 
6,653.00 
4,435.00 
1,370.88 
$ 15,523.00 
$ 6,326.00 
$ 2,379.00 
$ 14,614.00 
$ 6,326.00 


із 55 55 A FFA AH 56 
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3/01/66 
3/23/66 
4/19/66 
6/06/66 
6/28/66 
7/09/66 
7/21/66 
8/04/66 
8/16/66 
8/30/66 
9/08/66 
9/25/66 
10/12/66 
10/19/66 
12/13/66 


16. 56-50 302,400 $21.00 
J.G. 56-50 302,400 $21.00 
J.G. 56-50 201,600 $21.00 
6. 56-50 201,600 $21.00 
ic. 56-50 403,200 $21.00 
145; 56-50 504,000 $21.00 
ІС. 56-50 604,800 $21.00 
1.6. 56-50 504,000 $21.00 
1c. 56-50 554,400 $21.00 
16. 56-50 504,000 $21.00 
JG. 56-50 504,000 $21.00 
ІС. 56-50 604,800 $21.00 
Іс. 56-50 705,600 821.00 
ІС. 56-50 571,536 $21.00 
Те 56-50 109,872 $21.00 


Total: 57,442,098 


6,326.00 
6,326.00 
4,217.00 
4,217.00 
8,434.00 
$ 10,544.00 
$ 12,652.00 
$ 10,544.00 
$ 11,598.00 
$ 10,544.00 
$ 10,544.00 
$ 12,652.00 
$ 14,761.00 
$ 11,956.00 
$ 2,298.00 


Total: $1,841,784.90 


RA 89 45 49 55 


АП cartridge boxes pictured іп this chapter аге from the George Kass 


collection, as are the photos. 


United States Cartridge Company Catalog. 


FOOTNOTES 
Handwritten memoirs of С.М. Spencer (circa 1900). Windsor Historical Society, 
Windsor, Connecticut. 
Smith & Wesson sales ledger for 1860 (courtesy George Kass 


1 ) 
. National Archives of the United States. Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 


Department Records. Entry 13: Letters, Telegrams & Endorsements Sent; Relating to 
the Manufacture, Procurement & Repair of Ordnance Supplies & Equipment. 
N.A. RG 156. Entry 21: Letters Received. 


. N.A. RG 156. Entry 81: Registers of Contracts & Orders for Ordnance & Ordnance 
Equipment. 

. Spencer Repeating Rifle Company Catalog of 1866. 

. Personal correspondence between author and George Kass, Spring Arbor, Michi- 


gan. 
. N.A. RG 156. Entry 1362: Letters Received (by Springfield Armory). 
. N.A. RG 156. Entry 1012: Reports & Correspondence of Ordnance : 

. Personal correspondence between author and Louis Behling, Flanders, New Jersey. 
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ROPER REPEATING 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
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CHAPTER 13. 
THE ROPER REPEATING RIFLE COMPANY 


Christopher Spencer Joins a New 
Firearms Venture 


It was mentioned in an earlier chapter that Christopher 
Spencer held no actual ownership in the Spencer Repeating 
Rifle Company. During his four year involvement, he had 
been plant superintendent, mechanic, salesman and agent, 
but was never a stockholder or director. All this, however, 
came to a close when the war ended and military procure- 
ments ceased: C.M. Spencer was no longer needed. An 
opportunity arose in Roxbury, Massachusetts, and Spencer 
heeded the call from a fellow inventor, Sylvester H. Roper. 

Born in New Hampshire in 1830, Roper became a success- 
ful businessman. In 1865, while living at 229 Eustis Street, 
Roxbury, (his shop was at the nearby corner of Eustis and 
Magazine) he conceived a new, revolutionary breechload- 
ing firearm.! Like Spencer, Roper was an inventive genius 
whose accomplishments went far beyond designing fire- 
arms. In his lifetime, he was to become the inventor and 
patent holder of such items as knitting machines, hot air 
furnaces, sewing machines, kitchen ranges, automatic screw 
machines and a steam powered bicycle. But he will always 
be remembered by gun enthusiasts for his development of 
the revolving magazine shotgun and rifle that bore his name. 

In early 1866, Spencer left Boston and teamed with Roper 
to perfect his design. Subsequently, U.S. patent #53,881 was 
issued on April 10, 1866, to Sylvester Roper. His original 
patent model is shown in the accompanying photos. The 
original patent drawings, which are now in the National 
Archives, clearly depict Roper’s model as an eight shot 
repeater, firing small caliber rimfire ammunition. 

Two early prototype Roper rifles have survived and while 
both display many characteristics of later production arms, 
they are diminutive in scale and unmarked. One, without a 
forend, is believed to be the earlier of the two and has a 
hinged loading gate that lifts up from the front. The other has 
a wooden forend and a loading gate that lifts from left to 
right, like all of Roper’s later production guns. The exact 
number of prototype rifles made is not known. 

Roper and Spencer worked in their Roxbury workshop 
and when they were convinced that their firearm design was 
ready, they sought financial backing. Monetary support was 
found in Amherst, Massachusetts, so the two inventors 
moved their fledgling operation there. The event was 
reported in the Hampshire Express on April 19, 1866:? 
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Sylvester 
Roper's 
original model, 

submitted to 

the Patent Office, along 

with technical drawings and a 
mechanical description. He was 
issued U.S. Patent 853,881 on April 10, 
1866, for this repeating firearm design. 


Mark Aziz collection. 
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This small frame, prototype rifle is one 
of Roper’s earliest firearms, predatin 

all of the Amherst production guns. It 
measures 38 inches overall and weighs 5 
pounds. It has a .357 caliber, 19 inch 
round barrel, with no markings. The 
revolving cartridge carrier holds six 
rimfire cartridges, and the loading port 
hinges at the rear and secures at the 
front. 


Al Thompson collection and photos. 


This early, prototype Roper repeatin; 
rifle measures 36% inches overall an 
has a 21% inch round, .30 caliber barrel. 
Its revolving magazine holds eight rim- 
fire cartridges. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. 
Kurt Stein photos. 
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| A new enterprise has recently been commenced in Amherst апа | 
7 —acorporation formed. The parties concerned аге: Mr. S.H. Roper of | 
___ Roxbury, the inventor of the rifle proposed to be manufactured and 
of numerous other valuable machines; Mr. Spencer, the inventor of | 
the Spencer Repeating Rifle, which has proven so effectual in the 
D. Fearing, L.M. Hills and Н.Е. Hills. The 
90. The company will commence operations in 
building con . Hills’ Palm Leaf Works, | 
міс] building they are now converting into a machine shop. The 
^. machinery introduced is of the very best and latest patterns and will ^ 
-. be sufficient to manufacture every part ‹ of the rifle, but the barrel. _ 
‘These can be manufactured abroad easier than here. Some barrels | 
_ are stamped “Made by the Hopkins & Allen Mfg. Co. Norwich, | 
Р Conn., US.A.” = 
t  -Therifle is the invention. of Mr. Roper апа has just боп patented. 2 
So unlike any other firearm is it, that no difficulty attended the | 
_ procuring of the patent. Itisa novelty, andatthesametime,oneofthe | 
- neatest sporting pieces we have ever seen. The rifle which we were | 
: shown weighs but 414 lbs., carries a common pistol cartridge, NO.30, | 
ods It is breechloading and contains | 


discharges the empty s ges can Bo discharged in - 
less than a minute. The inventor claims that he can attain a larger 
_ range with this gun than with any now being manufactured. They | 
_ will also manufacture a shotgun on the same principle. This willbe | 
7 supplied with a quanity of steel shells for cartridges which can Бе | 
loaded with common ammunition and capped with common percus- | 
- sion caps. Thus a sportsman can charge 50 or 100 cartridges at home, | 
-. and with any ammunition he chooses. All he has to do in the field will : 
— be to load the revolving breech and remove the empty shells. _ 51 
— The Company. will employ, at the outset, about 30 first. ae zi 
: mechanics and increase their force as the market for their guns shall | 
demand. They have purchased a lot of land on the east side ofthe | 
í soon erect houses for the accommodation of 
rkmen. We wel ome thisn new en реп теі 10 Amherst, believing 


The designated officers for the new Roper Repeating Rifle 
Company, were Henry F. Hills, President; H.D. Fearing, 
Treasurer; and Leonard M. Hills and Sylvester H. Roper, 
Directors. C.M. Spencer, neither a principal of the company 
nor a stockholder, was listed on early sales brochures as 
Agent.’ 

Thus, the company was organized and began tooling for 
their first production arm, a four shot, 16 gauge shotgun. 
Gunmaking machinery, a small assembly line and costly 
worker salaries soon added up to heavy expenditures for the 
new proprietors. Welcome publicity came when the Army & 
Navy Journal printed a cover page article on the Roper 
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shotgun in their June 1, 1867, edition. It extolled the virtues 
of the new sporting shotgun and made brief but passing 
reference to a- Roper rifle. As no production rifles were 
manufactured by the Roper Company in Amherst, it is 
believed that the article referred to the early prototypes. 

The first Roper sales brochure was issued in 1867,? and 
stated that the company manufactured only one size shot- 
gun, which sold for $60, complete with belt, two dozen steel 
reloadable shotshells, a wiper, a loader and a loading block. 
A still finer grade 16 gauge shotgun with select wood stock 
and engraved steel barrel (to give the appearance of Damas- 
cus) was listed for sale at $75. The top-of-the-line Roper 
shotgun was listed for sale at $100, complete with leather 
hunting case. The prices were premium indeed, when one 
considers the worth of the dollar in 1867. 

The Roper factory constructed these 16 gauge shotguns 
until mid-1868, when they recalled them all to fit each with 
Roper's patented muzzle choke attachment. In May 1868, the 
company reported that the first 50 improved guns were 
redistributed, and another 100 were nearing completion. 
Two months later the company reported to the press that 
their guns were "meeting with unparalleled success," 
although this was more a statement to boost sales than one 
based on actual fact. 

Roper 16 gauge shotguns produced in Amherst range in 
serial number from 1 to over 1300. Most were machined with 
a gas escape vent slot on top of the receiver, near where the 
rear of the seated cartridge would be. This vent would allow 
gas to safely exit in the event of a poor fitting cartridge in the 
chamber. However, despite the precaution, there is no 
evidence to show that these early Roper firearms did, in fact, 
suffer from this malady. Of the dozens of such firearms 
inspected, none showed evidence of black powder fouling or 
pitting in the vent area. 


TOPEN ? NEW AMERICAN - 


-Breeoch-Londing Repeating - Bhot Gun 
Меш Four Shots in Tava Seconds, - 

"ting ordinary Ammunition. Manufactured by th 

ROPER REPEATING RIFLE SC bringan gt, Mass, 

| Vader а ap arvision of U. M. Врхндкя, Inven. 

clr of и Seanexa, аук. Sond for Ülroular. | 


Company of Amherst, Massachusetts. Serial number 924. 26% inch barr 


Four shot, 16 gauge shotgun, manufactured by the Roper жегеніне Rifle 
46% 

inches overall. Stock not checkered, with a Roper gas vent on top of the 
receiver. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 
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ARM! 


GAZETTE OF THE 
REGULAR 


VOLUME IV.—NUMBER 41, 
WHULE NUMBER 197. | 


AND VOLUNTEER 
FORCES. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1867.- 


DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
OOPIES, FIFTEEN GENTS, 


BIX 
SINGLE 


ROPER'S BREECH-LOADING REPEATERS, 
HE accompanyisg cuts illustrate the mechanism 
of the repeating rifle and shot-gun invented by 
S. H. Roper, of Roxbury, Mass. The cartridge cases 
used in these guns are made of steel, and can be re- 
%. nd fired several times, and in fact are expected 
toi. as long as the gun itself. The revolving prin- 
tiple is used for repeating the fire, the cartridges being 
held їп а four-bladed carrier instead of a chambered 
vylinder. ‘The arm represented is а shot-gun, which, 
ly a slight contraction at tho 
wuzzle is found to prevent the 
shot from scattering аз in an or- 
dinary sporting gun.: Fig. 1 
isa side view, showing the gun 
cocked; Fig. 2 is a longitudi- 
nal vertical section, showing tho 
parts in tho condition in which 
the firing takes place; Fig. 3 is 
unend view of tho carrier; Fig. 4 
is а central longitadinul section 
of the loaded cartridge shell. 

The carrier, G, is contained 
within а fixed cylindrical shell, 
B, into tho front end of which 
the barrel is screwed, and into 
the rear end of which is screwed 
the frame, A, to which the stock 
is attached, Inthe top of the = 

neeiver, В, there is a longitudinally hinged lid, В ; 

xhich is opened to drop tho loaded stecl cartridge 
delis into the semi-circular reeceses of the carrier. 
These shells aro bored out to a caliber corresponding 
хар “he boro of the barrel, aud the barrel is counter- 
ы receive the shells one at а time. ‘The front 
end ө, the shells fit up to a shoulder at the front end 
of the counterbore, which is long enough to admit 
the head, D', of the plunger, D, 

in rear of the shell. This plun- 

ger pushes the shells from the 

carrier into the counterbore ; 

aud ity head, D', fits the coun- 

{еюге snugly, and зо prevents 
the entrance into the lock of any 

gas that might escape at the vent 
in case of the bursting of the 
pereussion cap in firing, Tho 

nipples for the percussion caps 
мс во recessed into the shells, 
as shown at Fig. 4, that. when 
the cap does not burst in firing, 
itexpands into the recess around 
the nipple and forms a gas- 
check. The eartridge-shell cx- 
tractor consists of a spring hook 
attached to the bottom of tho plangor, and it catches 
bold of tho shell by slipping iuto tho groove around 
the rear end theroof. 

The plunger, D, is connected by а link, E, witha 
projecting bib under the striking faco of the hammer. 
Along firing pin, /; which is indicated on the plunger 
in Fig. 1 by two parallel longitudinal dotted lines, 
slid’ ono side of the plunger, and the point of this 
pin s out at the centre of the plunger head, D', 
to strike the серіге of tho percussion сар. The vent 
is not in the nipple, but consists of two little holes at 
tho side thercof, аз shown in Fig. 4, Tho main spring 
is double, the lower leaf, I, acting with a pull in front 
of the centre of motion of the hammer, and the up- 
por leaf, I’, acting with a push in rear thereof. 

The carrier, G, is made with pivots, е, at each end, 
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and to the rear pivot there is secured firmly a ratchet- 
wheel, a, which is acted upon to produce the revolu- 
tion of the carrier by means of a dog, Н, of lever- 
like construction, working upon а ріп, 4. Tho tail, 
h, of the dog, Н, is made elastic, во that it forms a 
spring, and is connected by n stirrup, 0, with the tum- 
bler, so that in the act of cocking the hammer it is 
strained in such manner as to make the dog produce 
an upward pressure upon the ratchet wheel, a, which 
tends to revolve tho ratchet wheel and cafrier; but 


this revolution is prevented by the plunger until the 
latter is drawn back entirely clear of it. 

Tho loading or transfer of tho cartridges from the 
earricr into the barrel is produced by the cocking of 
tho hammer, and the operations of loading and firing 
are effected entirely by simply cocking the hammer 
and drawing the trigger as in an ordinary muzzle- 
loading gun. Аз the hammer is cocked it draws back 


the plunger, and the discharged cartridge shell, and at | aro not so many notches on 
the samo time produces the tension of the spring, д, | shown in the cuts, аз experi 


of the recoil does not, however, come upon the pin of 
the hammer, but the tumblor has a solid bearing in 
the frame, A. 

In every trial which has as yet been made with the 
Westtey, Rionanps and other fine foreign guns the 
results show that the Rorer gun has excelled in 
range, penetration and distribution of charge. The 
use of steel cartridge shells which are not destroyed 
by the explosion of the charge, in addition to the ad- 
vantage of fixed ammunition enables the sportsman to 
change the amount of powder 
used or the size or quantity of the 
shot in his charge at pleasure, and 
thus, by a change of cartridge, to 
shoot а sparrow or a duck, 


As the eap is on a small nip- 
ple, which is lower than the other 
portions of the heel of the car- 
tridgo shell, it can only bo ex 
ploded by the firing pin, f, and 
there is, therefore, no danger ofan 
accidental discharge of tho pieco. 
Again, аз a means of sufety 
against the explosion of the 
charge before tho chamber of 
the barrel is perfectly closed by 
tho head of the plunger behind 
the cartridge shell, it may be 
added that there із a minute lever, not shown, which 
is so arranged and connected with the firing pin that 
as tho plunger is drawn back tho point of the firing 
pin is always retracted within it by the said leves com- 
ing against a fixed bearing in the framo, A, when tho 
plunger is drawn back in cocking. The gun has the 
advantage of being lighter than a double-barrel gun, 
while with it four shots can be fired in rapid succes- 
sion, thus enabling the sports- 
man to fire at a flock of birds as 
long as they are in sight. The 
slight contraction of the end of 
the barrel із also found. to bo of 
great advantage in keeping shot, 
together, and a special patent 
has been taken out for this par- 
ticular part of the gun. The 
Roper gun is rapidly gaining 
ground in sporting circles. 
Although the annexed cuts il- 

lustrate a shot-gun, the same 
principle has been applied to 
rifles with very satisfactory re- 
sults, especially as regards accu- 
racy and penetration. In the 
later models of the gun there 
the tumbler, c, as are 
Зепсо has shown that they 


of the dog, ТЇ, upon the ratchet-whecl, а. As soon | aro not necessary. 


as the plunger is drawn back entirely clear of the car- 
rier, the pressure of the dog, Н, upon tho ratchet 
wheel turns the carrier far enongh to bring a ne 

cartridge shell into line* with the barrel. This takes 
place just before tho hammer із cocked. The pull of 
tho trigger then draws the sere, J, out of the full- 
cock notch, and ће hammer flies forward, driving the 
plunger before it and pushing the cartridge shell into 
tho chamber of the barrel, and closing up the cham- 
ber, and finally striking the firing pin and producing 
the explosion of the charge. When the firing takes 
place the plunger is held by tho hammer, which forms 
a diagonal brace to sustain i& against recoil. The force 
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Further evidence that the slot may not have been neces- . 
sary at all is the fact that all subsequent Roper firearms were 
made without it. 

The first 1,000 Amherst-produced 16 gauge shotguns were 
manufactured with an outside hinge on the loading gate lid. 
The remaining 300 or so Amherst 16 gauge shotguns and all 
12 gauge Amherst shotguns were made with an “improved,” 
inside-type hinge (see illustrations). 


By mid-1868 the Roper Repeating Rifle Company OPER'S NEW AMERICAN BREECH LOAD 


expanded theirline of firearmsto include 12 gauge shotguns. ING REPEATING SHOT GUN, firing four shots in 

The serial number range of these guns began at 1 and went two secon (ls, usin ordinary ammunition. Manutactured by 
- th в ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO, Amherst, Mass. Under 

to over 250: the 16 gauge and 12 gauge guns produced in personal supervision of C. M. SPENCER, Inventor of tis 

Amherst each had their own serial number range. famous SPENCER RIFLE. Cz/^Send for Circular. 3 

No production Roper rifles were manufactured in 
Amherst. So-called “Amherst Roper rifles” are Hartford pane Ug m ое кесе 
Roper rifles that had been fitted with earlier Amherst- Agriculturist. 


marked loading gate lids. 


Four shot, 12 gauge 
shotgun. Roper Repeating 

Rifle Company. Serial number 

34. 244 inch barrel. 437 inches overall. 
Stock not checkered. Magazine is silver 
tinned (a dipping process, not electroplated). 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 


Cased 16 gauge shotgun. Roper Repeating Rifle Company. Four shot. 46V? inches overall. Leather case measures 31" by 8" by 4" deep. Accessories include a 
shotshell loading tool, and a 12 cavity loading block. Silver plate on right side of gunstock is engraved: 
PRESENTED TO COL. P. JARRETT 
BY THE 
ENGINEER CORP. A.V.R.R. 
DEC. 25, 1867 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 
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1867 Roper Repeating Rifle Company Catalog 
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Tuis wonderful gun fires four shots in two seconds, the operation of bringing up a new charge being simply 


— to rock the gun, as in an ordinary muzzleJoader. © And it ean be recharged with four shots in EIGHT SECONDS. 


Тһе shells are made of best steel, and w ill last as long as the gun. They are constructed to use comm 


E it is not liable to get out of order, dis overcoming a serious ШІ to т breech-loađers. 
The gun may be immersed in water without liability to miss fire. - c : 
The shooting qu: шо» of the gun will recommend it to all good sportsmen, it being ав. ior to any gun for 


both long and short range. - Rc j| : : : 
— The extreme us of the gun, ite weight, (64 cree its ie of Ava ita w ronderful accuracy um о 


«белен, the a with y which i шау Бе fired, the реро of ammunition, and its ар рн toal | 
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Fig. 1 is a side view, showing the gun cocked with the Cylinder open. 


Fic. 2 is a longitudinal vertical i section, showing the parts in the ondition i in which the firing takes үш icc, 


from v пећ it will be seen that each cartridge when medi isin the barrel and or ms A part ar it; tbus avoiding 


any escape of gas. and any danger from bursting of cartridge. 


Fie. 8 is an end view of the carrier in which the shells are placed. 


Fio. 4 is a central longitudinal section of the loaded cartridge Shell. E 2... i 
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IREOTIONS VOR USING THE GUN. - 


-— MÀ y et M 


: "Tae shells are to be ст with ordinary ammunition, the aS and shot should = inserted before plac- 
пе the сар on the cone, using cut wads of full size, well lubricated with oil or tallow. Ely’s No. 15 Wads are 
: recommended, 

- Solid smooth Caps of a size nearly filling the opening should be used. 
Тһе Prussian S, B., or common G. D. Wem are récommended. 
To] pr oteet the асе from corrosion, and insure their easy wor king in the gun, they should be well oiled. 
To operate the gun, draw the hammer back to Из full extent, open the cover, place the cartridge in the 
су ag and 


Be 


r cartridge, repeating the operation until fully loaded. : D > 
ET e the gun, it is only посему t cock i it to its full extent and pall the trigger, deter des operation 
5 until all are dischar ged. - 
The cartridges or cases : are removed from the cylinder by operating the hammer in the same manner as 
— when loading; then, by opening the cover and turning the gun over, the cases will readily drop into the left hand. 

: To take the gun apart, take ont the screw near бозар screw on the under side of нде bring Se 
2 - mer to cock noteb, theu unscrew cylinder from breech. : 
too Tn putting the gun together, screw up the breech until the small serew сап be replaced. 

_ To insure good shooting and easy working of the gun, too much care сап not be used to have the wads and 
uS well шше _ A little tallow rubbed over the cap, makes the cartridge water-tight and holds the 
сарі іп pla gu 

- The exploded caps are removed by à Wire Pin, (which is furnished with е gun, ) s inserting it t thr Ee 
the hole i in cone from inside, or by pricking the cap from the outside. _ Seo 
AÀ belt i is furnished with each gun suitable for carrying the twenty-four cartr wer. = 
To cock the gun without the noise of rev olving , bring a t lo: aded cartridge in | position for firing, thee let the 
| | hammer ‘down carefully to half-cock notch. - 
| Тће shells may be loaded full or partly, as the sportsman те but one and а half to two menu good 
| ; powder, and one to опе and a half 07. shot are recommended. 


E Ы eres ыы MED m BCE T 


RETAIL PRICE- -LIS ik- 


Oiled ‹ or Polished Stock, [лош Steel Barrel, Close Shooting А Attachment, with Belt, 2 
de - Shells, Wiper, Loader,-and Loading Block, ` | А — $60 00 


: E Extra йат Ойей ог Polished, Engraved Stoel Barrel, Close Shooting Attachment, with iu 
. Belt, 24 Shells, Loader, Loading Block, and Wiper, 2. : Е. * 75 00 


е Extra Stock, Fine Engraving, Steel Barrel, Close Shooting Attachment, with Hunting Case, 
Bel 24 ‘Shells, Loader, ш Block, and Wiper, : . 5 = : 10000 


es Leather Case, с — Soon: 2... г 150 
2... 2.2. Ж 


? Skipping чы : 
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with your thumb upon the hammer, let it quite down, easily : then йз it back ав us ad 


The Mechanical Operation of 
Roper Arms 


The Roper breech mechanism consists of a finned revolv- 
ing cartridge carrier within a cylindrical metal casing. The 
external hammer is actually a thumb cocking-lever, as no 
part of it strikes a firing pin or ammunition. It is linked 
internally to a bolt mechanism. When the trigger is pulled, 
the bolt is driven forward and carries a loaded cartridge from 
the magazine carrier into the chamber. When the cartridge 
is fully seated, the bolt locks and the ammunition is fired 
when its percussion cap is struck by the forward end of a 
longitudinal bar. 

When at full cock the Roper firearm fires from the open 
bolt position. A large V-shaped mainspring, attached to the 
upper part of the frame behind the hammer, actuates the 
bolt’s forward travel. Both moving ends of the mainspring 
are attached by stirrups to the foot of the hammer, on either 
side of the pivot. The stirrups are unevenly spaced, so that 
the hammer falls with a great deal of force. The camming 
action actually accelerates during the final forward travel of 
the bolt. 

To fire the Roper, the shooter cocked the hammer to its full 
extent, indexing a fresh cartridge into position on top of the 
finned cartridge carrier. When the trigger is pulled, the 
hammer, bolt and cartridge are slammed forward and the 
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gun discharges. Re-cocking the hammer to its full extent 
extracts the fired cartridge from the chamber, rotates the 
finned cartridge carrier and indexes a new cartridge. 

The Roper rifle has three hammer positions; a safety- 
notch (which withdraws the bolt and cartridge about м inch 
from the chamber); a firing-notch (which is actually a 
half-cock position and doesn’t permit the finned carrier to 
rotate); and a full cock position (which revolves the finned 
magazine and indexes a new cartridge into position). For 
improved accuracy, the company recommended that the 
Roper rifle be fired from the firing-notch position, reducing 
the slam-bang effect of the hammer, bolt and cartridge. 

Roper cartridges are loaded into the gun by opening the 
spring-loaded lid on top of the cylinder and then dropping in 
one round ata time. As each cartridge is loaded, the shooter 
re-cocks the hammer, which rotates the finned cartridge 
carrier clockwise, positioning a fresh chamber in line with 
the bolt. Roper shotguns hold four cartridges; Roper rifles 
hold five and six cartridges, depending on model. Loaded or 
spent cartridges are removed from the magazine cylinder by 
inverting the gun and rotating the finned cartridge carrier by 
recocking the hammer. By holding the loading gate lid open, 
each cartridge drops into the shooter's hand, to be reloaded 
later. 


Е O ao E e — ———————— 


The leather Roper shotshell carrier is a very scarce sporting accessory, seldom encountered. This thin leather belt held six leather pouches, each with a metal 
liner. Four Roper shotshells were in each pouch. This belt and cartridge carrier is considerably more fragile than the Roper carrier pictured on the next 


page. 
Winchester Museum collection. Cody, Wyoming. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DE 


ROPER REPEATING RIFLE d 


AMHERST, ыл 5 


MANUFACTURERS OF. у uM 


HENRY F. HILLS, Pres. HENRY D. FEARING, I is 
[ . E SPENCER, Aent М 


puppe ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ 


Roper Repeuting Rifle барше ee in Дей 1867 lee кенен толеп кисен Registry & Directory. 


-— 


` B. Keep your Cartridges oiled, | this will prevent the iv 


H foulimy:- = 
EI not slip from the Shells. ғ E | ; 
M ak Wiese i e | | Do not saap the gua exeepi for the ри rpose of í riu ax. 
steel shotshells. Each pouch has a tin car- | ROPER REPEATING RIFLE C0., 


tridge holder, one of which can be seen 

above the opened flap. Note the loading in- 

structions printed on the rear of the loading 
oc 


AMHEERST, MAS 


et 


= : p e ат = ee ee = 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. 
Kurt Stein photos. 
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Roper Shotgun Ammunition 


Roper’s first production shotguns were 16 gauge, and 
chambered a steel, reloadable shotshell. In a five year course 
of development, there were four distinctly different varia- 
tions of 16 gauge Roper shotshell: 


The earliest type were the only ones: with a long 
flange near the base. 


Overall: 2.46" 

Flange diameter: .55" 
Base diameter: .74" 
Mouth diameter: .72" 
Wall thickness: .04" 


The second type of shotshell was of two piece 
construction: the outer case was machined from one 
piece of steel, and a steel anvil was threaded into the 
case from the inside. Running the full length of the 
anvil (at one edge) was a flash hole to carry the flame 
from a standard percussion cap to the black powder 
charge. 
Overall: 2.42" 
Flange diameter: .55" 
Base diameter: .74" 
Mouth diameter: 74" Drawing courtesy Herschel C. Logan 
Wall thickness: .03" 


The final type of 16 gauge Roper shotshell was of one 
piece steel construction, with a solid anvil. It was 
also fired by the large Berdan primer. 


Overall: 2.42" 

Flange diameter: .56" 
Base diameter: .74" 
Mouth diameter: 273" 
Wall thickness: .03" 


Duane Richardson collection. 
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There exist two variations of 12 gauge Roper shotshell: 


240 


The earliest 12 gauge Roper shotshells were produced 
in 1868, and had a unique “push-out” anvil to facilitate 
removal of the percussion cap. The shells were of one 
piece construction. Four flash holes, bored through the 
base of the steel shell conveyed the flame. 


Overall: 2.42" 

Flange diameter: .56" 
Base diameter: .83" 
Mouth diameter: .82" 
Wall thickness: .03" 


Ayear or two later, Roper shotshells were improved by 
making the entire shell of one piece construction, and 
altering it to take the improved, large Berdan primer 
(instead of the percussion cap). This type steel shotshell 
was made in the bright, blued, and nickel-plated. 


Overall: 2.42" 

Flange diameter: .56" 
Base diameter: .83" 
Mouth diameter: .82" 
Wall thickness: .03" 


Roper shotshells were designed to specifications loosely 
following U.S. patent #54,038, issued to Thomas L. Stur- 
tevant on April 17, 1866. Roper shotshells were handloaded 
by the sportsman. The 12 gauge shells held up to 70 grains of 
black powder, secured in place by a thick wad. An ounce or 
more of lead shot was introduced and held by a thinner wad. 
The shell was then made waterproof by sealing the end with 
wax. The shooter had only to press a standard percussion cap 
(or on later, improved shells, a Berdan primer) in place. 


Drawings, above and below, 
courtesy of Hershel C. Logan. 
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The Roper Repeating Rifle Company 
factory, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


Photo courtesy James Bates. 


Roper Pistols? 


Despite a photograph of a “Roper pistol” widely circulated 
in 1949, no evidence exists that the Roper factories in either 
Amherst or Hartford ever manufactured a handgun. None of 
the Roper catalogs ever listed such an item. 


FOOTNOTES 
. National Cyclopedia of American Biography, The. J.T. White & Co., N.Y. 1932 
. Hampshire Express. Newspaper issue dated April 19, 1866. 


. Roper Repeating Rifle Company sales brochure for 1867. 
. Army & Navy Journal, The. issue dated June 1, 1867. 
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CHAPTER 14. 


THE ROPER SPORTING ARMS COMPANY 


Spencer and Billings Form Another 
Company 


The expensive Amherst Roper shotguns were not a finan- 
cial success. The company president, Henry F. Hills, there- 
fore, decided to divest himself of all manufacturing obliga- 
tions and offered both the Roper factory and his nearby 
metal button company for sale. Grasping the opportunity, 
C.M. Spencer, with money from his father Ogden, and 
D.W.C. Perry, who had married Spencer’s sister, purchased 
the company.! The transaction took place in November 1868, 
and the sale included all Roper patent rights, tools and 
fixtures. 

It was then that Spencer was fortunate to be joined by 
Charles E. Billings, a man experienced in gun manufactur- 
ing. Billings brought with him invaluable knowledge in tool 
making, die sinking, drop forging, and, most importantly, a 
sense of business management. Two years younger than 
Spencer, Billings had already worked for such notable 
firearms manufacturers as Robbins & Lawrence, Samuel 
Colt and E. Remington & Sons in various technical and 
managerial positions.” 

The entire Roper firearm operation was moved from 
Amherst, Massachusetts, to Hartford, Connecticut and reor- 
ganized as the Roper Sporting Arms Company. Spencer's 
new firm opened the doors of its plant on Rifle Avenue on 
March 2, 1869, listing their capital stock at an astonishingly 
high $600,000.3 Charles Billings was President and George Р. 
Geer was Secretary and Treasurer. Billings, Geer, Spencer 
and Perry were directors. In the company's first sales 
brochure, printed in 1870, C.M. Spencer was again referred 
to as Agent.? 
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12 gauge shotguns, .40 caliber rifles, and unique shotgun/ 
rifle combination arms were manufactured at the Hartford 
factory, beginning in 1869. Evidently no 16 gauge shotguns 
were fabricated there, as the sales brochure stated that they 
offered only a "re-modeled, plain 16 gauge shotgun" for $35. 
These must have been leftover Amherst stock, fixed with 
Hartford (Roper Sporting Arms Company) loading gate lids. 
Other specimens have Hartford-marked lids, as they were 
interchangeable. 

The same sales brochure listed a "New Model improved, 
plain 12 gauge shotgun" for $55, and an upgraded model for 
$25 more. These 4-shot Hartford Roper shotguns all have 
loading gate lids with inside hinges, and 28 inch barrels. 
Observed serial numbers all fall below 466. 

The brochure listed a new five shot Roper sporting rifle for 
$45, complete with five reloadable steel shells. The gun 
weighed 814 pounds, had а 26 inch round barrel of .40 
caliber, and open sights. Another rifle variation, offered for 
$58, was a six shot arm which weighed 91^ pounds with a 28 
inch octagon barrel in the same .40 caliber. No known 
Hartford Roper has a serial number above 512. 

The brochure also listed two unusual “Combined Shot- 
guns and Rifles" in 12 gauge/.40 caliberrifle, or 16 gauge/.40 
caliber rifle configurations. Although the 16 gauge combina- 
tion gun was listed, no examples are known. 


Four shot, 12 gauge shotgun. The Roper 
Sporting Arms Company. Serial 
number 324. Barrel 28:4 inches in 
length. Stock checkered at wrist. 
Receiver and cylinder silver tinned. 

48% inches overall. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. 
Kurt Stein photo. 


Top view of a Roper 
repeating à e receiver. 
The open loading gate 
cover shows the bolt 
mechanism in its for- 
ward, locked position. 
Note that the bolt is 


seria] numbered, in this 
example, number 158. 


Mark Aziz collection. 


Each variation of Roper firearms was serial numbered in 
different places. On this Roper Sporting Arms Company 
rifle, the serial numbers are beneath the barrel, and on 
the bottom of the receiver collar, both hidden by the 
wooden forearm. Serial number 307. 


Mark Aziz collection. 
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Six shot repeating rifle by the Roper Sporting Arms 
Company, Serial number 53. 2512 inch round barrel, 
4515 inches overall. Engraved and silver plated. 
Presented by the company to Edward Stabler, inventor 
of the Stabler magazine cut-off (see Chapter 5). Stabler 
was an avid sportsman and friend of С. М. Spencer. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 
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Six shot repeating rifle by the Roper Sporting Arms 
Company, Паг{ога, Connecticut. Serial number 319. 
Hartford, Connecticut. Serial number 319. 27% inch 
edes barrel. Rear sight added later. 47% inches 
overall. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 


Roper rifles produced in І lartford have a notch cut in the e of 
the hammer which allows the shooter to aim and fire the rifle at 
the half-cock position. 


Shown above is a Hartford Roper at the full cock position. When the 
gun is fired with the hammer in this rearward position, the bolt will 
travel more than two and one half inches to reach its forward position. 


оз, 


= If the shooter were to lower the hammer to the half cock position the 
olt would be only a short distance from locking. When the trigger is 
pulled, the cartridge is fired without the full cock, slam-bang action. 
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Six shot repeating rifle, manufactured by the Roper 

Sporting Arms Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Serial number 506. 26 inch round barrel. Stock not 
checkered. 46% inches overall. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 


Six shot rifle by the Roper Sporting Arms Company, serial 

number 512. 26% inch octagon barrel, .40 caliber, 

chambers the standard steel, reloadable Roper shell. This 

articular rifle is the highest serial numbered one 

ней in Hartford) that was encountered іп our 
survey. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 


(OS ROPER 
Detachable Muzzle for Shot бие. | 


Mark Aziz collection. 


— 


К pur Е Muzzles of two Roper shotguns equipped 
} : with Roper's detachable choke, Patent 
#79,861, July 14, 1868. Fitted to all 16 and 
12 еке Roper shotguns produced after 
mid-1868. 
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Manufacturers of 


ш {re foyer} porting deos (^ Р 
бр орет әш Shooting Shot-Eun, IK 


BROAD STREET, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Return, if not culled for in 10 Days. 


A postal envelope of the Roper Sporting Arms Company. The company was in business from November 1868, to July 1872, when it 


was reorganized into the Billings & Spencer Company. 


James Tillinghast collection and photo. 


The Roper 12 gauge shotgun/.40 caliber rifle combination 
had the following components: 

a. Ashotgun-type buttstock and rear receiver assembly 

b. A 12 gauge round barrel and attached four shot 
magazine cylinder assembly 

c. A .40 caliber round, octagonal, or part round/part 
octagonal barrel, attached to a four shot magazine 
cylinder assembly 

d. Fourreloadable Roper shotshells and four Roper rifle 
shells 

e. Rifle and shotgun loading and cleaning accessories, 
including a loader, a loading block, two wipers, two 
cap wires, two turn-screw & cone cleaners, a bullet 
mold, and a bullet starter. 
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The standard Hartford-produced Roper sporting rifle can 
be distinguished from the Roper combination rifle by the 
shotgun-type buttstock on the latter firearm, with its nearly 
flat butt. All standard Roper rifles were made with crescent 
buttplates. A second differentiating feature is the number of 
cartridges that the magazine assembly held: the combination 
rifle held four, while the standard Roper rifle held five or six, 
depending on model. 

It is believed, from an examination of serial numbers, that 
only 600 Roper rifles, shotguns, and combination rifle/ 
shotguns were made in the Hartford factory by the Roper 
Sporting Arms Company. All such firearms shared a com- 
mon serial number range from 1 to 512. 


This is a repeating rifle/combination gun by the Roper Sporting 
Arms Company, Hartford, Connecticut. Serial number 462 on , 
the stock and rear receiver assembly. Note the shotgun-ty 
butt. The 2712 inch round rifle barrel and forward cylinder 
assembly are serial numbered 1089. The stock is checkered at 
the wrist. This gun was originally sold as a Roper combination 
shotgun/rifle, with a matching 12 gauge barrel and four shot 
forward cylinder assembly. eS - 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photo. 


THE ROPER SPORTING ARMS COMPANY 


Roper Sporting Arms Company combination gun. Shown here with its 
29% inch, 12 gauge barrel and magazine cylinder attached. Gun measures 
4914 inches overall. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


Auxilliary rifled barrel and magazine cylinder assembly for the gun 
shown above. The .40 caliber, half round, half octagon barrel measures 
25% inches in length. This assembly weighs 5 lbs., 14 oz. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


THE ROPER SPORTING ARMS 00. 


MANUFACTURERS OF OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Roper's American Four-Shooting Shot Gun, 
THE BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


THE ROPER SIX - SHOOoTING RIFLE. 


Both these Guns are breech-loaders, entirely independent of fixed ammunition, the charges being loaded in steel shells, which last ав long as the Gun, and when properly 
loaded, are water-proof. ‘Chey also manufacture 


Billings’ Patent Forged Sewing Machine Shuttle, 


and all descriptions of STEEL AND IRON FORGINUS, for 
Guns, Pistols, Sewing Machines, Agricultural Implements, «е, 
Orders respectfully solicited. 


C. E. BILLINGS, President. 
GEO. P. GEER, Secretary and Treasurer. | 
C. M. SPENCER, Agent. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON REQUEST. 


1872 Roper Sporting Arms Company broadside. 
John Hintlian collection. 
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Roper Rifle Ammunition. 


All production Roper rifles fired a proprietory, .40 caliber 
steel, reloadable shell. Only one type is known, and is 
pictured in the adjoining photo. Each shell measured 2 7/16" 
in length, and held a flat-nosed lead bullet. 


Case length: 2 7/16" 
Mouth diameter: .466" 
Dia. above flange: .476" 
Flange diameter: .545" 
Nose of bullet: flat 


к. T 
тті” ji a m - 
x rt аы - 
mea 4 pr 
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Christopher Spencer's traveling trunk — circa 1869. Private collection and photo. 
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Roper Arms Prove Unsuccessful 


Roper firearms were not financially successful in Amherst 
or Hartford. The most significant reasons for their unpopu- 
larity were: 

a. High cost. In a post-war era when new, surplus 
breechloaders were selling for less than ten dollars, 
few sportsmen could afford the expensive Roper. In 
1867 the least expensive Roper shotgun cost sixty 
dollars, and the top-of-the-line model cost one hun- 
dred dollars. 


THE ROPER ARMS COMPANY 


b. Mechanical design problems. The Roper firearm 
fires from what is known as an open-bolt position. To 
fire the gun, the trigger is pulled and the breech 
mechanism and the cartridge are slammed forward. 
Only when the cartridge is locked into position does 
the gun discharge. The shooter, aiming at his target, or 
leading his bird, can’t help but be distracted by the 
falling hammer and mechanical slam-bang — all 
before the gun fires! 


rn a 


The Mysterious “Cloverleaf” Ropers 


Three prototype Roper firearms are known and are cor- 
rectly classified as true revolving firearms. This contrasts 
them with production Roper arms, which are revolving 
magazine arms. These prototype Ropers are dubbed clover- 
leaf, because the cylinder on each is completely exposed, 
showing the four-chambered, segmented magazine. This 


can be contrasted with production Roper arms which have a 
recognizable, large cylindrical cover. 

The "cloverleaf" rifle is, in actuality, a shotgun with a rifle 
barrel inserted into the bore. The inner rifled barrel is 
secured in place by screwing onto the choke threads at the 
muzzle. This unique prototype gun would utilize separate 12 


Roper “cloverleaf” revolving cylinder, combination rifle-shotgun. 


Henry M. Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photos. 


The 12 gauge smoothbore barrel of this combination gun converts to a .40 caliber rifle by the insertion of a rifled tube, which fastens to 


the same muzzle threads that secure the Roper cho 


e. Barrel is 26% inches long. Gun is 45, inches overall. The entire receiver is 


hinged at the bottom and latches on the top. The four shot cylinder removes for cleaning and loading. 
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gauge and .40 caliber "cloverleaf" magazine/cylinder 
assemblies. The front trigger, when pulled, withdraws the 
spent cartridge from its position in the chamber, and then 
revolves the magazine/cylinder to index the next loaded 
shell. Each of the four Roper cartridges slide forward about 
14 inch into the chamber when the rear trigger is pulled and 


the gun fired. The front of the frame is hinged below the 
magazine/cylinder but releases from the top (not unlike the 
Smith carbine from the Civil War). These features facilitated 
loading the gun, as the barrel would tip downward for 
complete removal of the cylinder. 


—————————————— оро m m ——— — — — — — ——— — — 


There are two known Roper cloverleaf shotguns with a 
solid frame configuration. Both 12 gauge shotguns have a 
manually revolved, four shot exposed magazine. The proto- 
type arms have magazine cylinders that are removed by 
sliding the center pin forward. The magazine cylinder 


literally drops out. In this manner, the shooter had only to 
carry another fully loaded one in his pocket, and could 
reload in a matter of seconds. Standard, steel, reloadable 
Roper shells slid into the magazine cylinder from the front. 


A solid frame variation of a Roper cloverleaf, revolving cylinder shotgun. The 12 gauge barrel measures 2812 inches in length, and the gun is 4714 
inches overall. This four shot prototype sporting arm weighs 9 pounds. The receiver top is stamped: S. H. ROPER. The frame and cylinder are blued; 


the trigger guard is casehardened; and the barrel is browned. 
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Panhandle-Plains Museum collection and photos. 


ROPER CLOVERLEAF FIREARMS 


— — 


A second variation of a solid frame, prototype Roper 
cloverleaf shotgun. The 12 gauge barrel measures 301^ 
inches, and the arm is 49% inches overall. 


Henry Stewart Jr. collection. Kurt Stein photos. 


Although many parts of these "cloverleaf" arms will 
interchange with those from production Amherst Ropers, an 
examination has revealed that they were more probably 
fabricated in the Roper Sporting Arms Company shop in 
Hartford, utilizing parts made earlier. 

The most notable contrast in the "cloverleaf" design 
(compared to production Roper guns) is that they only accept 
a small part of the cartridge into the chamber to fire. AII 
production Ropers took nearly the entire cartridge into the 
chamber, making insertion and extraction difficult. No such 
problems existed with the "cloverleaf," because the open- 
bolt travel of the cartridge was so short. Most of the cartridge 
was still supported within the cloverleaf cylinder when the 
round fired. 

Another "cloverleaf" firearm, which has since disap- 
peared, was pictured in the Walpole Gallery catalog #321, of 
April 11, 1924, an auction which featured firearms from the 
Fred Hines collection, including one Roper, described as 
follows:* 


Roper Repeating Rifle, made by and marked ROPER REPEATING 
RIFLE COMPANY, AMHERST, MASS. 4 shots, fluted cylinder that 
throwsto side for loading. Two triggers: one revolves the cylinder, the 
other fires the gun. 


Nothing further is known about the firearm. 


FOOTNOTES 
. Memoirs of Christopher M. Spencer. Windsor Historical Society, Windsor, Connect- 
icut. 
. Commorative Biographical Record of Hartford County, Connecticut. J.H. Beers & 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 1901 


. Roper Sporting Arms Company sales brochure for 1870. 
А Wolpele Gallery auction catalog #321. April 11, 1924. Featuring the Fred Hines 
collection. 
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INTERIM 


The Billings & Spencer Company 


As sales of Roper firearms declined, the directors of the 
Roper Sporting Arms Company decided to augment their 
operation by manufacturing sewing machine shuttles (C.E. 
Billing’s patent), various hand tools, and other small parts for 
others. When they decided to begin manufacturing drop 
forgings for others, the company’s fortunes took a turn for the 
better. In 1870, the first year of this endeavor, the Hartford 
firm produced an astonishing 107,800 forgings for their 
customers and realized a gross revenue of $52,500.1 

The proverbial handwriting was on the wall: the company 
made more profit from the drop forging business than it did 
from the sale of firearms. Therefore, following a special 
meeting of stockholders in 1872, The Roper Sporting Arms 
Company was reorganized and the Billings & Spencer 
Company emerged. In July 1872, the new company incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock listing of $150,000. A sales brochure 
of the era stated: 


Broad Streets, on property that measures three hundred and twelve 
eet on Lawrence, and eighty six feet on Broad. The main factory is | 
three stories high, with both an attic and basement, and measures | 
forty by one hundred and thirty feet. A second building, the engine | 
nd boiler house, measures thirty two by twenty eight feet and іѕ мо. 
stories high. A third building, the forging shop, is thirty Бу eighty two | 
eet. Other, miscellaneous buildings SuSE shops and storage | 
_ structures. - 4 
_ At present the company has on hand and in 1 process of Completion, A 
_orders for goods of their manufacture, which would require more | 
_than eight months to finish, comprising a large variety of sewing | 
- machine shuttles, bobbins, machinist's tools, pipe tongs, wrenches, | 
_tatchet drills, saw sets, spinning rings, ship chandlery work, tap | 
: wrenches, screw plates, top blanks, machine handles, thumb screws, | 
< parts of shotguns, rifles, pistols, swing machines, knitting т machines | 
апа machinery in general. | 2 
“Тһе great perfection of the company in the departments of die ^ 
tsinking and forging is shown in the fact that they have recently | 
: completed a contract to manufacture five hundred pairs of steel dies | 
‘for three National Armories of the Prussian Government for the | 
- production of the EE. ‘Needle Gun,’ "with the ү о Í 
_out the parts for ne 1,000 guns per d " 555 
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COAX. UNA 


TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Screw Plates and Dies, Genuine Packer Ratchet Drills, Billings’ 
Patent Double-Action Ratchet Drills, Clamp, Die and Common 
Lathe Dogs, Adjustable Pocket Wrenches, Tap and Reamer 
Wrenches, Barwick Pipe Wrenches, Combination 
Pliers, Beach's Patent Thread-Cutting Tools, 


BILLINGS PATENT BREECH-LOADING SINGLE-BARREL SHOT GUN, 


Spencer's Patent Recapper and Uncapper for Shot-Gun Shells, 
BILLINGS’ PATENT DROP-FORGED AND COLD-PRESSED 


SEWING MACHINE SHUTILES, 


ALSO, ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


STEEL AND IRON DROP FORGINGS, 


For Adjustable, Machine, Chuck, and 
Track Wrenches, Machine Handles, Thumb 
ЖН, Thumb Nuts, Hexagon and S.juare 
tend "Bolts, Chuck Pinions and Jaws, 

pri 


Arms, and Parts of Guns, Pistols, ‘Sewing 
Machines, and Machinery Generally. 


Vienna, 1878. For Progress, 


THE BILLINGS & SPENCER COMPANY 


OULD respectfully inform their frienda and custemers and the public generally, that they have accepted the Specisl Charter of 
Incorporation granted them by the Legislature of Connecticut, increasing their Capital Stock to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, and changing their name to 


We shall contiane the manufacture, to order, of the BILLINGS? PATENT SOLID rURGED SEWING MACHINB SHUTTLE, for everv variety of Sewing Machine, ant we 
[ have constantly on hand for sale finished Shuttles of ail sizes for the Singer, Howe, Weed, Wilson, and various other Machiaes. We also make a specialty of the manufactary te 


Weeught Iron and Steel Drop Forgings, 


Of aff descriptions, for Machine Handles! Bindér Screws, Spinning Rings, Thumb-screws, Lathe Wrenches, and parts об (опа, Pistole, Sewing Machines, Agricultural Implements, Е 
Machinery generally. We also have a few loft, for sale, of those fiie Rorre Foum-Suoorrwo Snor Guxs and: Sex-Snert-Srogrine RürLES, the Best Sporting Arms n the Watt’ 


order, of 


description and peice: Ней of which see the other side.) 


IF- We have purenased the whole of the extensive inanfllictoring works, located’ between Broad and Lawrence: Streets а фогцев: о which, we һауе herelomre occupied, ate with 
largely increased facilities we trast’ to М able to meet the ordea of" Gut patton with promptnese and dispatch, and to merit аш inoreasash share of, the patronage, of the publie whieh 


we have hitherto se liberally received: 


EP“ Orders respectfully: solfeited)? Descriptive Circulars, with cuts of Gera, 
Shuttles and Forgings, sent 45 my address on mquest. 


Навтғовр, Conn., Apei 1, 1908; 


BILLINGS AND ЕГЕМСЕНК COMPANY. 5 


Directions for Using the Guns 


THE SEOT GUNS. 


T HE Steel Shells are to be loaded with ordi- 
nary ammunition in the same manner as a 
muzzle-loading gun. The powder and shot 

should be inserted before placing the cap on 

the cone, using cut wads of full size, soaked 
in hot tallow, and pressing them down hard upon the 
powder and shot. Eley’s Pink Edged Wads are the 
best, (No. 11 or 12.) 

The primers should be carefully pressed down wpon 
the cone until their outer surface is below the end of the 
shell and а little tallow must be rubbed over them after in- 
sertion, to hold them in place and make the cartridge 
water tight. If a primer misses fire, never attempt, un- 
der any circumstances, to pick it ош or remove it from the 
shell until the shell is unloaded. Berdan Primers are 
recommended as by far the best cap, fitting the cone 
chamber more closely, and allowing less рая to escape 
into the cylinder than any other. 

To protect the Shells from rust and insure their 
easy working In the gun, they should be wiped dry and 
oiled on the outside. 

To operate the gun, grasp the hammer with the 
thumb so that it will bear on the hammer between 
the joints of the thumb, and draw it back to its full 


| Clark W. Bryan & Company, РНҺцек 8рімдем Има 


С. Б. BILLINGS, rressagpt. 
GRO_P_GEER, 5~y and Trew 
C.M. SPENCRE General Agere 


Com EE ТТТ OO A i 


€ таге 
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6 BILLINGS AND SPENCER COMPANY. 


extent; open the cover, place the loaded. shell in the 
cylinder, and with your thumb upon the hammer, let 
it quite down, easily; then draw it back as before, 
and insert another cartridge, repeating the operation 
until fully loaded. 

To fire the gun it is only necessary to cock it to its 
full extent and pull the trigger, repeating the opera- 
tion until all are discharged. 

The cartridges or shells are removed from the cyl- 
inder by operating the hammer in the same manner 
as when loading; then by opening the cover and 
turning the gun over, the shells will readily drop into 
the left hand. 

To take the gun apart, turn in the set screw on un- 
‘ler side of cylinder forward of the guard plate screw, 
uatil it comes to a stop. Then bring the hammer to 
covk notch and unscrew the cylinder from breech. 


[This set screw turns in to take the gun apart, and tarns 
ош Lo fasten the cylinder.] 


In putting the gun together, screw up the breech 
until the set screw сап be replaced. T'his screw should 
74 turned sufficiently tight to prevent any looseness of the 

"мей. To take off the stock and expose the lock, 
«xe 2ut the long screw which runs tnrough the small, 
ar ead of receiver on top, and the screw in the 
чаг“ plate which fastens it to the recciver under 
»eath in front. This will allow you to remove the 
stack and expose the working parts of the gun, which 
-at ean then readily clean and oil. The firing pia 
stvuld be detached occasionally, cleaned and oiled, as 
ite easy working insures certain fire. To do this, 
ixke out the small screw in the top of the hammer 
and remove the piston entirely from the receiver, and 


The Billings & Spencer Company brochure for 
their Roper sporting arms — circa 1873. 


BILLINGS AND SPENCER  COMPANT. T 


the piston and firing pin are readily separated. In 
replacing the piston, care should be taken to put it in 
right side up, ‘he retractor spring being at the bottom. 
Never attempt to take out the screw which fastens the 
link to the piston, until the firing pin із detached. 

‘The exploded primers are removed by a wire рїп, 
which is first put into the rammer, then both being 
inserted into the shell, the pin ia guided through the 
center of the cone. Primers must be removed soon after 
firing, аз if allowed to rust on, it is very difficult to 
remove them. 

To cock the gun without the mise of revolving, 
bring a loaded cartridge into position for firing, then 
let the hammer down carefully to halfcocked notch. 

The shells may be loaded full or partly, as the 
sportsman desires. The ordinary load for duck shoot- 
ing ia 234 drachms powder and 1 ounce shot, avoir- 


dupois weight. 
THE RIFLES. 

In loading the shells for the Rifle, first place the 
powder in the shell, then insert the shell into one end 
of the starter, and the ball into the other end, and 
with the loader or rammer, force the ball down hard 
into the shell, directly upon the powder without using 
wad or patch. The balla should be well lubricated 
with a mixture of beeswax and tallow. The riffe 
hammers are made with three notches, viz: half cocked 
notch, firing notch and revolving notch... They are 
fired from the second notch. In all other respects 
they are operated same ae the Shot Gun. Never сар 
the shells until after loading them. The powder and balt 
for the Rifle load, should AN the shell just even full. 
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C. E. BILLINGS, President. A 
Gro. P. GEER, Sec'y and Treas. Trane / B\ маяк, C. M. SPENCER, 
Ре ROPHE SPORTIN G ARMS COMPANY, AU 


| 1 Loper Four-Shooting Shot 6 un, Six-Shot Sporting Rifle, 
СІЗ Я AND THE COMBINED SHOT GUN AND RIFLE. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF THE BILLINGS’ PATENT SOLID, FORGED AND COLD PRESSED 


SEWING-MACHIN:E SHUTTLE. 


-----?.-- -- 


еее Conn., 


" ИЕ c 
Billings & Spencer € Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BILLINGS КАРЫЙТ SOLID FORGED AND COLD PRESSED STEEL 


Sewing Machine Shuttle, 


ROPER FOUR-SHOOTING SHOT GUN, SIX-SHOT SPORTING RIFLE, 


AND ALL DKSCRIVTIONS OF KYKEL AND IKON 


C. I. BILLINGS, President. D RO Р Е © EX GIN G S ә 010. P. OZER, басу and Treas. 


v. 


es, Genuine. Р: е ting Ratchet D 
"rus Morse Taper Shank Drills, Clamp, Die and Commen Lathe Dogs, | 
Billings’ Patent Adjustable Wrenches, Barwick Pipe Wrenches, | 
- Machine Wrenches Finished and CaseHardened,Com- 
bination Pliers, Sillings’ Patent Drop ce and 
Cold Pressed Sewing Machine e 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS or. 


1882 Connecticut Business Directory 
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Spencer’s 1872 Single Shot Rifle 


On September 3, 1872, an Army Ordnance Board con- 
vened to select the best breechloading carbine and rifle for 
the U.S. services. One of the 99 firearms tested was submit- 
ted by Christopher M. Spencer, and was most unremarkable 
in its design. In appearance, it was nearly ten years behind 
the times, because it was a single shot weapon, with an 1860s 
style side lock and external hammer, and a dropping 
breechblock slightly reminiscent of the Winchester low wall 
rifle. Other than the side lock and lever, it had no relation- 
ship at all to Spencer’s Civil War repeater, nor to Roper’s 
magazine cylinder repeater. 

The rifle was later patented by Spencer, who was issued 
U.S. patent #135,671 on February 11, 1873. 

To understand this rifle, one must recall the agreement 
between Spencer and the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany of August 22, 1870, whereby Spencer agreed to assign 
all rights and title to repeating rifle patents to Winchester. 
This legal transaction also included any potential repeating 
rifle patent that Spencer may receive in the future. It did not 
preclude Spencer from designing, patenting, and making 
single shot rifles, shotguns, or pistols of any configuration. 
Thus, the avenue was open for Spencer to legally fabricate 
and patent his single shot rifle for the 1872 ordnance trials. 


No. 135,671. | 


SPENCER’S SINGLE SHOT RIFLE 


О 6. M. SPENCER. | 
— Breech-Loading Fire-Arms. 


Patented Feb. 11, 1873. | 


28 220 


Christopher Spencer's 
original model which was 
sent to the U.S. Patent Office, 
and used to secure patent 
#135,671, February 11, 1873. 


Smithsonian Institution col- 
lection and photo. 
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Butt Stock. 
5 Tip Stock. | 


"or TEEN principal meto 
[ pitrts ied otlierwis mentioned : 


* Breech Block. 
ii Breech Block Firing Ри 
t; ap, 
1 Frame, | 
R Lever, 
Al Firing Pin, 
#2 Extractor, 
25 Lock Plate, 
2. Hammer, 
2 Bridie, 
Ж “newer бамы 


1 йип and г. Sight, 
3 Ramrod, 
t 220% Butt Pate, 
E ІП Butr Plate Serew, 
PS | Plate Screw, « 


bY Rear SEM Leaf, 


..99 PARTS PECULIAR AND ESS 


Sear, |99 Trigger Plate Screw, 
‘Trigger, 140 вг Plate 8сгозу, | 
ишек 135 er беге”, 0 
-Main Spring Sw Sola ТИП Her Screw, 
W z 51 Recoil stud Screw, 
SINTEEN jo Fang screw. (0 
Breech Block Pin Sc mere 
гевс ас; in Trew, = ech 2 і 
Breech Block блок Pin | y Breech Block Fin: 
Cap Screw, 1 Two Springs : 
Extractor Screw. — ^] Lever Spring, 
Side Screw. ! Ж} Main Spring. 


55 Hear Sight 2. eo 19 Upper fand Swiv а Scr., : 


PTS Upper Band, 
н Rear Sight Leat "Slide, 118. au an 


LAL TO THE SY EX. 


Side Screw. | = 5 
Bridle Screw. Four other minor parts : 
Bridle Screw, 2 Side Screw Washer, 
Bridle Screw, _ | = Side screw Washer, 5 
Main Spring Sw vel Scr. -. AM Reco Stud Dowel Pin, - 
Main 8 udi e = Serew. ; 49 Кес най. 


120 Lower Hand, 
$9 Upper Band Spr ink, 
400. Lower Band Springs 
147 Brame Swivel, : 
: | 48 Frame Swivel Screw, | 
5 Ramrod Stop. i 


Rear Sight Joint Screw, 
Rear Sight mo 
Rear Sight Spring, 


Tip штен, 
Upper Band Swivel, - | 


This Ordbange Department drawin гертен Spencer's 


single shot rifle, completely disassemble 
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The 1872 Ordnance Board tested Spencer’s rifle and 
issued the following report:? 


November 19, 1872 


The safety-test was fired by Mr. Hare. 
І. No. 1. Escape of gas above and to the sides; the paper was 
torn. 
No. 2. Escape of gas above, below and to the sides. 
No. 3. No escape. 
IL Thirteen shots, beside one in the chamber not fired; 13 hits. 
III. Nineteen shots. 
IV. Four hundred rounds were fired, the gun working stiffly 
throughout. 


November 20, 1872 


V. The test was completed, the gun working freely after 
exposure. 

VI. The arm opened and worked so hard that after firing 7 
shots the trial was discontinued, and it was ordered set 
aside for further action by the Board. 


SPENCER, No. 30. 

Five motions, viz: Opened; loaded; closed; cocked; fired. 

Opened. — By depressing the lever it is caused to swing around the 
knuckle joint in the breech-block in which it is imbedded, until the end 
of its body is disengaged from a corresponding notch in the back of the 
frame; the projecting lip in front of the body of the lever, then strikes the 
shoulder formed on the under surface of the breech-block and both 
pieces revolve together about the axis of the block until the chamber is 
exposed. In depressing the lever, a notch in the upper slide of the joint 
of the lever, engages with a corresponding notch in the lower side of the 
firing-pin, and thus retracts it. The back of the breech-block bears 
against the face of the hammer in opening, and brings it to the half-cock. 

Closed. — By reversing the action of the lever, the block is pressed 
inward against the mouth of the chamber, where it is maintained by the 
action of the spiral-lever spring, which is enclosed between the face of 
the body of the lever and the block, and which keeps the rear end of the 
body pressed into its notch in the frame. 

Locked. — By the support afforded the block, by the resting of the body 
of the lever-guard upon its notch in the frame. 

Fired. — By a back-action side-lock of the usual pattern. 

Extraction. — By an extractor sliding under the barrel, and having on 
its lower side a stud, playing in a groove in the hub of the breech-block. 

Ejection. — By rapid motion of parts in opening. 


It is probable that Spencer submitted this rifle indepen- 
dently of the Roper Company, since no record has been 
found to link the two parties in this endeavor. Needless to 
say, the rifle was not selected by the Ordnance Board and 
after some months, Spencer, as an individual, sought and 
received letters patent on the rifle design. 

Still later, Spencer received a request from an officer at 
the Springfield Armory:? 


U.S. Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 
Nov. 7th, 1873 


C.M. Spencer, Esq. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Sir: 

The gun which you submitted to the recent Board on Small Arms 
awaits your orders. Shall I forward it to your address, or would you 
be willing to leave it here for the museum belonging to this Armory. 


Henry Metcalfe 
Lt. of Ordnance 
Late Recorder 


The present whereabouts of Spencer’s single shot rifle is 
not known, nor whether any others were made. 


SPENCER’S SINGLE SHOT RIFLE 


Spencer Invents the First Automatic 
Screw Machine 


The Billings & Spencer Company continued to manufac- 
ture Roper shotguns and rifles through 1876, although sales 
were very disappointing. 

In late 1872, C.M. Spencer phased himself out of direct 
management. He retained his share of the company stock, 
but turned his mechanical genius to other things: it was 
during this period that he invented a small machine for 
producing sewing machine bobbins in quantity. From this 
innocuous undertaking was born his idea of a machine to 
manufacture metal parts by the thousands. Working alone, 
he perfected his design, submitted a claim to the patent 
office, and was issued U.S. patent #143,306 on September 
30, 1873. This was the world’s first automatic screw machine, 
a device which would help propel America to the forefront 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

One of the features of Spencer’s machine was its dual 
function as an automatic turret lathe, with its blank cam 
cylinder and flat strips, adjustable for various metalworking 
jobs. Unfortunately for the 40 year old inventor, he did not 
mention this in his initial patent application. Another 
inventor later secured a patent on the automatic turret lathe 
feature, and Spencer could not go back and claim it. None- 
theless, the automatic screw machine would for all time be 
attributed to Spencer, and would earn him a small fortune in 
his later life. 
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1873 А. р. 


Т =, awl | = L Spencer invents 


automatic screw machine 


While many men contributed to the final 
development of the automatic 

screw machine, major credit goes to 
Christopher Miner Spencer, a New Englander 
who was responsible for many inventions, 
including the Spencer carbine, a rifle 

which had a great influence 

on the outcome of the Civil War. 

In 1873 Spencer applied for and was granted 
patents for his automatic single spindle 

screw machine and he with others formed 

the first company devoted to the 

sole manufacture of these early machines. 


The Hartford Screw Machine Company 


In 1876, C.M. Spencer, George A. Fairfield, Daniel Mor- 
rell, and others, organized a company to utilize Spencer’s 
newly improved automatic screw machine. The company 
became known as the Hartford Machine Screw Company, 
organized with a capital stock of $40,000.4 The venture 
prospered and within three years became one of the largest 
and most successful businesses in Hartford: they manufac- 
tured threaded screws and other fasteners by the millions. 
Multiplicity of identical metal parts, an essential ingredient 
in America's Industrial Revolution, had come about through 
Spencer's fertile mind and mechanical ability. Spencer 
remained an active officer and inventor with this successful 
company until 1880. 


moe i 


Gun and machine makers screwdrivers by the Billings & Spencer 
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BILLING’S SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUN 


Billings’ Patent Breech Loading 


Single Barrel Shot Gun. 


Фу УУ 


Charles E. Billings invented a “trap door" firearm and marketed a 16 gauge shotgun through the Billings & Spencer Company in the mid 
1870s. The gun sold for $16.00, and weighed 7 pounds. The company catalog gave the following information on the gun: 


"This arm is provided with a backward and upward moving breechblock. The breechblock turns backward upon the hinge, which 
is much more natural motion than a forward turn. To open for loading, half cock the piece; draw the locking bolt towards you. This 
retracts the firing pin and extracts the empty shell." 
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C. M. SPENCER. 
Cartridge-Capping Implement. 


No. 222,162. Patented Dec. 2, 1879. 


Spencers Patent Combination 


Uncapper and Кесаррег. 


Witnesses 


The best gun implement for this purpose in the world. Manufactured in twe 
sizes, Viz: 10 and 12 gauge. The caps or primers are placed in the receptacle anc 
inclosed with swinging cover. 

To re-cap the shell, place it in position as shown in cut: by closing the handl: 
it presses the cap to its proper position. The caps are fed automatically to the 
positions over the plunger, without handling with the fingers. To remove the ex 
ploded caps, slide the shell upon spindle on lower handle, and close the handles : t 
remove caps from movable anvil shells, take off the pin-pointed nut. 


Price, with cover, " А " ‘ қ à $2 50 each. 
Price, without cover,  . ғ - s à А 2 25 each. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE 


BY THE 


BILLINGS & SPENCER СО, 


FOOTNOTES 


. Billings, C.E., History of the Billings & Spencer Company. Pamphlet, privately 
distributed by the company. 1928. 
. Proceedings of the 1872 Ordnance Board. U.S. Government. Published 1873. 


. National Archives of the United States Record Group 156: Army Ordnance 
Department Records. Entry 13: Letters, Telegrams & Endorsement, Sent... 

. Automatic Machining. A magazine. Issue from August 1973. Article entitled, 
“Christopher Miner Spencer; First Automatics Man.” 
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CHAPTER 15. 
THE SPENCER SPORTING ARMS COMPANY 


Prototype Slide Action Shotguns 


In the fall of 1880, Sylvester Roper, then a resident of 
Boston, resumed his involvement with firearms by design- 
ing a repeating gun that functioned by use of a slide-action 
handle. Christopher Spencer, his former business associ- 
ate of the late 1860s, was persuaded to join him to perfect 
the new design. In January, 1881, the men succeeded in 
constructing their first full size working model of a slide 
action, repeating shotgun. This appears to be the same 
design that Roper was later to patent on April 21, 1885 (see 
page 269). The arm functioned well enough to encourage 
the inventors to continue. 


This sleek arm is very likely the exact prototype model developed by Roper and Spencer for their slide action shotgun. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


Of the two “triggers” shown in this photo, the one to the rear actually discharges the weapon, The forward lever serves as a cocking device and a release 


for the sliding cover on the loading and ejecting port, seen here in its open position. The knurled button retains the shells in the magazine. 


Tom Lewis collection. 
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The Roper-Spencer slide-action shotgun 
prototype, seen above, was finished in the black, 
with a 28% inch barrel, measuring 47 inches 
overall. It weighs 7 lbs., 2 oz. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


A second slide action gun was fabricated by Spencer, with 
the assistance of Joseph Frazier in the summer of 1881, after 
his return to Hartford. This experimental 20 gauge shotgun, 
now in the Smithsonian collection, bears no markings, nor 
serial number. It is 45 inches overall and has a 25 inch barrel 
with a full length tubular magazine. Unlike later production 
arms, it has only one trigger and no cocking lever. 


Still another slide-action improvement was developed by 
Spencer late that summer. Working drawings were drafted 
and given to the Billings & Spencer Company, which manu- 
factured several prototype shotguns. In total, about a dozen 
were produced, though whether any exist today is not 
known. 


PROTOTYPE SLIDE-ACTION SHOTGUNS 


The close-up muzzle view of the Roper-Spencer prototype shotgun 
(above) reveals that the upper tube is a full length magazine, the 
lower, the 20 gauge barrel. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


Another model slide-action shotgun prototype, this one made 

almost entirely by Spencer, personally, in mid-1881 at 

Hartford. Unmarked, it has a 26 inch barrel, 20 gauge, and is 
4415 inches overall. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 
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The Vertical Action Spencer-Lee Military 
Rifle 


In the spring of 1881, the U.S. Army announced that an 
ordnance board would convene in New York later that year, 
to “consider all magazine guns that may be brought before it, 
and recommend one, or more, for suitability for the military 
service.” 

Accepting this challenge, Spencer and Roper developed a 
revolutionary slide action, repeating military firearm, later 
to be called the vertical action Spencer-Lee rifle. The most 
notable features of this unique weapon were: 

a. А vertical-action, rotating breechblock (based on the 
Spencer/Roper U.S. patent #255,894 of April 1882) 
operated by a slide-action handle. 

b. A detachable box magazine (following James Lee's 
U.S. patent #221,328), which was attached to the 
underside of the breechblock, and rose and fell with 
it as the action moved. 

The sole surviving example of this military rifle is in 
the Smithsonian collection, and is .45 caliber, chambered 
for the 45-70 centerfire cartridge. It has a Springfield 
Armory-inspected 32 inch barrel, stamped with a VP over 
an eagle’s head. The overall length of the rifle is 51% 
inches; there is no serial number. It is believed that this is 
the actual firearm tested by the Army Ordnance Board in 
March, 1882, and known officially as “gun #35.” The fire- 
arm was Clearly many decades ahead of its time, but was 
not adopted by the military. 


This Spencer-Lee rifle measures 51% inches overall, weighs 9 lbs., 12 oz., and has a 32 inch barrel. Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 
The slide action repeater is not serial numbered. 


Bannerman pictured the ver- 
tical action Spencer-Lee in an 
eurly 1900s catalog. The text 
stated the rifle was the only 
one made of this type and was 
entered into the 1882 military 
trials as " Gun #35.” 
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Spencer and Richard Rhodes, an employee of the Bill- 
ings and Spencer Company, forwarded technical drawings 
and a full mechanical description to the U.S. Patent Office 
on January 9, 1882: three months later, they were issued 
U.S. patent #255,894. Richard Rhodes later assigned 
patent #308,702 (dated December 2, 1884) to the Spencer 
Arms Company. 


- C.M. SPENCER & 5. Н. ROPER. 
С MAGAZINE FIREARM. 00-2 E 
E Patented Apr. 4,1882. 


A Company Is Formed 


The inventors convinced several New York financiers 
that their revolutionary slide action shotgun could be a 
success, and the Spencer Arms Company was incorporated 
in that state on May 9, 1883, with a listed capital stock of 
$400,000. The company officers were Lester A. Bartlett, 
Frederick M. Peck, Edward E. Gedney, Thomas O'Neil and 
Henry H. Sawyer. The articles of incorporation stated that 
the business would be conducted in both New York and 
Connecticut. 

A week later, on May 17th, a Memorandum of Agreement 
was signed between C.M. Spencer and Mrs. Henrietta 
Frazier (acting for Joseph W. Frazier, who had helped 
fabricate the second model slide action shotguns). This 
memorandum effectively transferred the rights from Spen- 
cer (U.S. Patent #255,894) and Frazier (a pending patent 
which was filed on January 4, 1883, and eventually issued as 
U.S. patent #290,636 on December 18, 1883) to the new 


A COMPANY IS FORMED 


company. It also assigned all of Spencer’s foreign patents, 
issued in Belgium, France, Germany and Great Britain, to the 
new proprietors. In consideration, Spencer and Mrs. Frazier 
both received 3,000 shares of capital stock in the new 
company, with each share having a par value of $100. 

The office of the company was located at 290 Broadway, 
New York City, and a manufacturing plant was opened in 
Windsor, Connecticut. The company executive officers 
were: L.H. Bartlett, President: F.M. Peck, Secretary; and 
C.M. Spencer, Treasurer and General Superintendent. 

The Windsor factory consisted of a one story, 1500 square 
foot brick building, a separate boiler house and an engine 
house, all on four acres of property. This manufacturing 
facility was leased from its owner, Sidney Hayden, on June 
27, 1883, for a minimum of five years at $2,000 per year. The 
next four months were spent organizing the facility to 
produce firearms. On July 4th, Spencer and the company 
president sailed to Europe to demonstrate the vertical action 
Spencer-Lee rifle to several government ordnance boards. 
This trip proved to be unsuccessful, as no orders ensued. 


The Horizontal- Action, Spencer-Lee 
Military Rifle 


Richard Rhodes, now an employee of the Spencer Sport- 
ing Arms Company, developed important improvements to 
the Spencer-Lee military rifle, and was issued U.S. patents 
#299,264 and #299,282, both on May 27, 1884. The first 
horizontal action Spencer-Lee rifle followed quickly. The 
weapon differed from the earlier vertical-action rifle in that 
the breech mechanism worked horizontally to expel the 
spent cartridge. 

The earliest known example of this improved firearm was 
pictured on page 17 of the Bannerman 100th Anniversary 
Catalog of 1965. Ostensibly for European military applica- 
tion, this prototype weapon had a 32 inch barrel, a stud fora 
sword bayonet, a European-type rear sight, a wood pump 
handle and crown proof marks on the barrel. The present 
whereabouts of this firearm is not known. 

The Winchester Museum at the Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center possesses an improved version of the horizontal 
action, Spencer-Lee, in a carbine configuration. 

Another rifle was prepared and Springfield Armory was 
ordered by the Chief of Ordnance to test it. The results were 
quite disappointing to the Spencer Sporting Arms Company: 


National Armory 
February 27, 1884 


REPORT OF A BOARD APPOINTED TO EXAMINE AND TEST 
THE SPENCER-LEE MAGAZINE GUN 


The Board met in accordance with the 2nd endorsement on the 
accompanying letter of L.A. Bartlett, President of the Spencer Arms 
Company, to the Chief of Ordnance. Present were all members. The 
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1900s Bannerman Catalog photo of another type 
Spencer-Lee horizontal action rifle said to have 
been in European military trials. 32 inch barrel 
and other parts marked with crown proofs. Upper 
band was fitted for European type sword bayonet. 


gun was fired taken down in pieces and examined by the Board. It is 
like No. 35, tested by the Brooks Magazine Gun Board, in most 
essential particulars. The breechblock differs from the one in that 
gun, in that it swings to the left when opening, instead of upward. An 
additional trigger for cocking the piece has also been added, in front 
of the firing trigger. This piece also protects the device for releasing 
the magazine from being accidently struck. 

The parts of the gun appeared to be strong and well adapted to 
their work. The weight of the gun, without bayonet, is 10 lbs., 7 oz. 
The Board had the piece reassembled and proceeded to put it 
through the tests prescribed by the Brooks Board: 


In the absence of the inventor, 10 shots 
were fired by Mr. Hare, an employee of 
this Armory. Five cartridges were in the 
magazine and five were fired as a single 
loader. The time consumed was 20 sec- 
onds. 

2nd Rapidity, With Accuracy — 

Folded head cartridges, 70 grains of pow- 
der and 405 grains of lead were tried, but 
aftertwo shotsthe gun failed to receive its 
cartridges from the magazine. It was 
found that the magazine would not feed 
these cartridges into the receiver. It was 
decided that the gun wasonly intended to 
use the long 500 grain bullets, and these 
cartridges, with solid head reloading 
shells, were substituted for the folded 
head. It was found that the stop for hold- 
ingcartridges in the magazine, when full, 
would not act, and the Board was obliged 
to postpone the rapidity test with the 
magazine. The gun was then fired for 
rapidity asa single loader for one minute. 
Fifteen shots were fired, making thirteen 
hits, and there were two misfires and two 
cartridges caught in loading. The two 
cartridges that missed fire were after- 
wards exploded, one by a second trial 
with the Spencer-Lee, and the other in a 
Springfield, showingthat the main spring 
is too weak. The gun was again tried for 


1st Safety Test — 
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At least one example of the Spencer-Lee horizontal action 
military rifle survives. Unmarked, with a 28 inch barrel in 
.40 calibre. The original box magazine is missing. 


Winchester Museum collection and photo. 


accuracy and rapidity for two minutes. 
Twenty four shots were fired and there 
was one misfire. At the sixth shot, the 
shell caught in extracting. At the ninth, 
the cartridge caught in loading. At the 
14th and 16th, the same thing occurred. 
At the 17th and 21st, the shell caught in 
extracting. Upon examination, it was 
found that shells could readily be caught 
in loading, when the magazine was 
detached. Upon putting on the magazine, 
it was found that when using it as a single 
loader, the ball would almost invariably 
rest against the throat of the chamber in 
such a way as to block the gun. 


Asit wasimpossibleto use the gun effectively, either as a magazine 
gun, or as a single loader, the Board decided not to proceed further 
with the tests, and adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 


Frank Heath — Capt. of Ordnance 
J.C. Ayres — Capt. of Ordnance 
S.W. Porter — Master Armorer 


The blame for the failure of this initial test of a horizontal 
action Spencer-Lee military rifle rested firmly on the propri- 
etors of the Spencer Sporting Arms Company: they allowed 
their new, prototype arm to be brought to trial without first 
working out its inherent problems. Secondly, they erred by 
not having a company representative present to explain it 
and instruct in its use. 

By May of the same year the company had the problems 
corrected, and requested anew trial. Convinced that the rifle 
would function as designed, the company dispatched an 
employee familiar with the gun, Mr. Ball, to assist the new 
board of officers. The results were most favorable, as far as 
the trials were concerned: 


THE HORIZONTAL-ACTION SPENCER-LEE MILITARY RIFLE 


National Armory 
June 6, 1884 


REPORT OF A BOARD, CONSISTING OF CAPTAIN FRANK 
HEATH, CAPTAIN J.C. AYRES AND MASTER ARMORER S.W. 
PORTER, ON THE TRIAL OF THE SPENCER-LEE MAGAZINE 
RIFLE 


The Board met May 27th, 1884, and continued its meetings from 
that date til June 4th, when the trial was completed. There were 
always present, when the gun was under trial, two members of the 
Board, and usually the whole Board. The trial was conducted in 
accordance with the rules prescribed by the Board on Magazine 
Guns, of which General John R. Brooks was President. 


SAFETY TEST 
Two magazines, containing five cartridges each, were fired by Mr. 
Ball (Mr. Spencer's agent); time for ten shots was seven seconds. 


RAPIDITY WITH ACCURACY 

While waiting for the arrival of Mr. Bugbee, an employee of the 
Armory, Mr. Ball was allowed to make an exhibition score. Time — 
two minutes: conditions — magazine filled and arranged on a table 
by the side of the marksman. One magazine in place in the gun. 
Target — 6 ft. by 2 ft., distance 100 yds. Result — 86 shots, with 46 hits. 
Four cartridges were thrown out by false motions, but were not 
misfires, as they were not struck by the firing pin. Asa single loader: 
time — two minutes; conditions — one cartridge in chamber, empty 
magazine in gun; cartridges arranged conveniently on table. Target 
— same as above. Result — 46 shots: with 24 in one minute, 22 in 
second minute, resulting in 25 hits. 


RAPIDITY WITH ACCURACY 

Trial by Mr. Bugbee, an Armory employee who had never before 
fired the gun. Time — two minutes. Conditions — used as a magazine 
gun (same as above). Result — 38 shots fired: 18 in 1st minute, 20 in 
2nd minute, resulting in 38 hits. Two misfires, by the firing pin struck 
off center of primer. Cartridges were fired at first trial afterwards as 
a single loader by Mr. Bugbee. Time — two minutes. Conditions — 
(same as above). Result — 31 shots: 14 in 1st minute, 17 in 2nd minute, 
resulting in 27 hits. 


RAPIDITY AT WILL | 
Time — one minute. Exhibition by Mr. Ball. Conditions — as a 
magazine gun. Magazines full, on table. Fired into bank. Result — 44 
shots, and one cartridge thrown out by a false motion. 


RAPIDITY AT WILL BY MR. BUGBEE 
Time — one minute. Conditions — (same as above). Result — 22 
shots, and three cartridges thrown out by false motions. 


ENDURANCE 
Conditions — fired from a fixed rest, using ten magazines. Gun 
cooled after every 50 shots. The first 250 cartridges were solid head; 
the second 250 cartridges had folded heads. 


Despite these very favorable results, the Army Ordnance 
Department lent a deaf ear to the Spencer Company’s 
request to supply these repeaters to the government: the 
Army was to retain use of their trap-door Springfield rifles 
well into the 1890s. Ordnance officials could not recognize 
the importance of a weapon that was capable of firing a 
phenomenal rate of 86 rounds in two minutes! Although 
decades ahead of its time, further development by the 
Spencer Company ceased. 
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The Model 1884 Spencer Shotgun 


In 1884, most of the productive effort at Spencer’s Windsor 
factory was spent tooling for 12 gauge, slide action, sporting 
shotguns. The Hartford Courant of August 5, 1884, stated that 
the company then employed 65 workers, and produced 
between five and ten shotguns per day. The exact number of 
firearms manufactured duringthe company's first year is not 
known, but a letter from a "satisfied buyer," C.R. Frazer of 
Pelican Rapids, Minnesota, mentions serial #369, purchased 
sometime in 1884. 

Approximately 1,100 early production Spencer shotguns 
were made in Windsor in 1884 and 1885. The first catalog 
printed in 1885, lists three grades of shotguns then available: 

Grade A Fine Italian walnut stock, pistol grip, 
| Turkish Damascus steel barrel, 
ехіта-епргауеа ы. 9100 
Fancy English walnut stock, pistol 
grip, Damascus steel barrel, 


Grade B 


CETE e NS o MAE E ente $80 
English walnut stock, pistol grip, 
laminated barrel, no engraving......... $60 


Grade C 
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Experimental 12 gauge Spencer shotgun, circa 1884. This particular gun has a 


This early 12 gauge Spencer Arms Company shotgun measures 49 inches 


long side plate, similar to that shown in the drawings for U.S. Patent 
# 255,894, dated April 1882. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


overall, weighs 8 lbs., 3 oz., 30 inch barrel. Note the crude repair to the 


pistol grip. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


The catalog also mentioned that the shotguns were available 
only in 12 gauge, with barrels from 30 to 32 inches in length. 
Shorter barrels were available “Бу custom order.” Each gun 
held five paper or brass shotshells in the magazine, and 
another in the chamber. They weighed 7% to 81^ pounds, 
depending on grade and barrel length, and could be recog- 
nized by the following characteristics: 


Bartel ИКЕ СИЕТ 12 gauge, round 

barrel гтпагКіпр5............................... Spencer Arms Co., Windsor, CT. 
USA 

serial number FAN BO ыенен ныне. 1 to over 1,063 

location of serial number............... on bottom of barrel near where it 


screws into the receiver, and on the 
receiver slide, right side. 
receiver markings, 


rightside.. eerte Spencer Arms Pat. Apr. 1882 

extractor type..... single 

slide handle .................................. rounded, checkered wood 

barrel retention into 

PECENE н pet i toda oue a special "barrel vise" needed for 
disassembly 

take-down capability...................... no 

magazine spring and 

LON OWT cette pulls out at receiver end 

magazine tube ................................. plug integral with tube 


Spencer Sporting Arms Company shotgun, circa 1885. Serial number 
1029. 12 gauge gun 32 inch barrel, 51% inches overall. The receiver is 
case hardened, the barrel and magazine tube are Damascus twist steel, 
and the trigger guard is blued. 


Winchester Museum collection and photo. 


THE MODEL 1884 SPENCER SHOTGUN 


8. H. ROPER 
MAGAZINE FIRE ARM. 


(Мо Medel.) 


—————— 


R. RHODES. 
MAGAZINE GUN. 


(No Model.) 


pr. 21, 1885. 


Patented Aj 


Fa г 


Qe 


д ~~~ 


Patented Dec. 2, 1884. 


No. 308,702. 


Inventor 2 


WITNESSES 


R32 5a — 


Hrinesses: 


~ 


А. 


des s 


Winchester Museum, Cody, Wyoming. 


Breech during extraction. 
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The Model 1886 Spencer Shotgun 


A second model shotgun was released by the Windsor 
factory in 1886, and was named, not surprisingly, the Model 
1886. These 12 gauge sporting shotguns were nearly identical 
to the Model 1884 Spencer shotguns, except for the addition 
of markings on top of the barrel: 


APR.I882. 


All Model 1886 and Model 1890 
shotgun barrels are stamped as 
shown in the photo to the left. 


Approximately 1,300 Spencer Model 1886 shotguns were 
manufactured in their only year of production. Like the 
earlier model guns, four grades were available. 


This Spencer 12 gauge pump shotgun was specially 
made Jor Spencer's second wife, Georgette. It has a 
20 inch barrel and measures 38 inches overall. The 
gun is extensively engraved: the right side of the 
receiver has fancy scroll work and inscribed: 


G.T. SPENCER July 3, 1885 


The other side of the receiver shows a duck hunting 
scene with a woman shooting and a dog retrieving a 
duck. 


Roger Spencer collection and photos. 


Georgette Trescott Spencer at 
age 41. 
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THE MODEL 1886 SPENCER SHOTGUN 


Nickel plated and engraved Prototype 20 gauge Spencer pump action 
shotgun, from Spencer's personal collection. Unmarked and 
unnumbered, this specimen has a 26 inch barrel, and measures 4442 
inches overall. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


Top — Pump handle is fully forward and the gun is ready to fire. 


Bottom — Pump handle is drawn to the rear and the barrel is in alignment with the breechblock shotshell carrier. The shell has 
already been pushed forward into the chamber. 


Winchester Museum collection and photos. 271 
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L. 4. BARTLETT, Pres't. SPENCER REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
ерат WILL FIRE SIX TIMES IN THREE SECONDS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Um <THE SPENCER ARMS СО. 


—юМЕ\ҮҮ YORK.:o:— 
WINDSOR, CONN., U. 5. A. 


Having thoroughly tested the Spencer Ѕнот Сом during the past three years, 
in the hands of experts and novices, thereby being satisfied with its capacity to meet ‘the 
requirements of Sportsmen in all respects, we have fitted Machinery to make them as 
perfectly and as economically as possible, under the system of interchangeable parts, 
ee a good Gun for a reasonable price. The above cut represents the style 
of the Gun. 


SECTIONAL VIEW No. 1. 


shows the parts of the Gun in readiness for firing. “A” is the trame, “ B" the breech 
block, “С” the hammer, “0” the trigger, “Е” the main spring, “F” the sear spring, 
“G” the firing pin, “Н” the slide by which the Gun is operated. 


НИИТИ RSS 


(46777777777 СЧ 


SECTIONAL VIEW NO. 2, 


shows the slide drawn back, the breech open and a cartridge in the breech block in 
position to be carried into the barrel. The hammer “С” has an extension downward 
within the guard, which enables the shooter to cock and uncock the Gun at will and 
also shows whether the Gun is cocked. When the hammer is let down it adjusts itself 


to the safety position. 


1885 SPENCER ARMS COMPANY BROADSIDE 


The Magazine is located under the barre] and contains five cartridges; while 
one may be placed iw the barrel. The six shots may be fired without taking the Gun 
from the shoulder. The backward movement of the slide on the Magazine, by the left 
hand, opens the breech, throws out the exploded shell and cocks the hammer. The 
forward motion puts a loaded cartridge into the barrel and closes the breech. After a 
little practice this motion becomes intuitive and six shots can be fired as rapidly as 
desired. When operated by the slide, it is self-cocking, so that in rapid firing the Gun 
need not be taken from the shoulder. 


All our Guns at present are 12 gauge, Damascus barrels, Italian Walnut, Pistol 
grip stock, checkered, and rubber butt plates. The parts are made of the best forged 
Steel, and are warranted strong and durable. Length of barrel 30 to 32 inches." Shorter 
barrels to order. Length of stock, 14 inches. Drop of stock, 3 inches. Weight, 73 to 8: lbs. 


They are the best shooting Guns in the world, having already won the Con- 
necticut Individual Championship Badge eight times within six months. 


To insure the easy operation of the Gun, a little good oil should occasionally 
be applied to the working parts, such as the slide, 21 switch-cam on the left slide 
of the breech block, and also the 


of the breech block, the pin in the lower forward en 
Magazine, to prevent the spring from rusting. 


Do not use any but first quality of shells, as second quality are liable to bulge 
by the wads, and not go freely into the barrel. Always crimp the shells. Brass shells 
may be used if desired. With paper shells use only No. 12 wads. Two felt wads over 
the powder and one pasteboard over the shot will give best results. Тһе opening in 
the breech block in the lower forward end, affords a place to push the cartridge into the 
Magazine in case one should get by the stop, and prevent the breech opening. This will 
not occur, unless cartridges are used with too small diameter of heads. The U. M. C. 
‘and Ely first quality shells we find uniform in size of head and most reliable in all respects. 


DIRECTIONS FOR LOADING 


Draw the slide backward until the breech block springs up, then turn the Gun over and place the stock under the right arm-pit, 
holding the Gun by the left hand at the forward end of the breech ; with the right hand insert the five cartridges in the Magazine, then thrust 
the slide forward and NEARLY back again and put the sixth cartridge into the barrel at the top, closing the breech by moving the slide forward 
again, 


DISMOUNTING. 


.First. Remove the slide cover on the left-hand side, lift out the rear end of the slide and push it forward. This will release the 
breech block, 
i Secunp. Remove the upper and lower tang screws, and take off the stock. І 
Тнікр. Press downward the upper arm of the main spring, and release the stirrup in breech block. 

FovuRTH. Take out the hammer screw and the framc screw on the top in rear of breech, press the lower tang upward and it is 
easily separated from the frame. 


When putting the parts together be sure to have the stirrups in their seats on the main spring. 
To remove the magazine take out the screw which fastens it to the barrel. 
To remove the barrel, unscrew it from the frame. 


=+>-PRICE Lisl =a 


Grade A.—Fine Italian Walnut Stock. Pistol Grip, Turkish Damascus Barrel, 
Extra Engraved, ; . ; А , А $100.00 
B.—Fancy English Walnut Stock, Pistol Grip, Damascus Barrel, Engraved, 80.00 
C.—English Walnut Stock, Pistol Grip, Laminated Barrel, no Engraving. 60.00 


THE SPENCER ARMS COMPANY, 
WINDSOR, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Springfield Armory Tests the Spencer Shotgun 


In January 1886, the Spencer Arms Company submitted a 
slide action, 12 gauge shotgun to an Army Ordnance Board at 
the Springfield Armory. The proprietors had hopes of gain- 
ing a favorable report and, thereby, being in a position to 
secure future military contracts. The Spencer shotgun was, 
in all respects, identical to any other Model 1886 gun. It was 
tested from January 6th to the 23rd by Captain W.S. Starring, 
Captain F. Heath and Lieutenant C.H. Clark: the results 


were, for the most part, favorable. 
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United States Government Tests of the Spencer Repeating Shot 
Gun. 

REPORT of Board convened at the National Armory, Springfield, 
Mass., pursuant to the following endorsement on letter from Chief 
of Ordnance directing test for strength and durability of Spencer 
Repeating Shot Gun submitted by Mr. LESTER A. BARTLETT, 
Pres't Spencer Arms Co. 


FIRST ENDORSEMENT. 
National Armory, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 6, 1886. 

Respectfully referred to a Board to consist of Capt. W.S. Starring, 
Capt. Frank Heath, and Lieut. C.H. Clark, for test and report. 

The shot gun will be tested by tests established for experimental 
rifles. 

(Signed), A.R. BUFFINGTON, Lieut.-Col. of Ordnance Comm'g. 
. National Armory, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 11, 1886. 

The Board met pursuant to the above endorsement at 10 A.M. 
Present — All the members. The arm submitted to the Board is 
known as the "Spencer Repeating Shot Gun," having under the 
barrel a magazine which will contain five cartridges. Fig. 1 gives a 


This martially marked Spencer shotgun was sold to the Army 
Ordnance Department. It measures 49 inches overall, weighs 7 lbs., 8 
о2., and has а 30 inch 12 gauge barrel. Serial number 2005. 


Tom Lewis collection. 


full-length representation of the gun. 

Fig. 2showsthe slide drawn back, the breech open and a cartridge 
in the breech-block in position to be carried into the barrel. The 
hammer extends downward within the guard, enabling the firer to 
cock and uncock the gun, and showing also whether or not the gun is 
cocked. When the hammer is let down it adjusts itself to the safety 
position. The backward movement of the slide H by the left hand 
opens the breech, throws out the exploded shell, and cocks the 
hammer. The forward motion puts a loaded cartridge into the barrel 
and closes the breech. The Board received, through the agent of the 
gun, ammunition as follows: 203 rounds U.M.C. 2%-inch paper 
shells. An examination of five of these, ten from different parts of the 
two boxes, gave the following results: 

Weight of Powder. — 1st, 104 grains; 2d, 110.5 grains; 3d, 106.5 
grains; 4th, 103 grains; 5th, 103 grains. 5)527.0. Average, 105.4. 

Each cartridge contained nine buckshot, the average weight of the 
five charges examined belong 509.2 grains. A few metallic shell 
cartridges of the same make were also submitted, and during the tests 
there were fired 100 rounds of U.M.C. ammunition, paper shells, 
loaded with about 92 grains of powder and about 594 grains of No, 8 
shot. After examination of the gun and ammunition, the Board 
adjourned to meet at 1 A.M., the 14th inst. 

National Armory, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 14, 1886 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Present — All the 
members. 

The Board then proceeded to subject the gun to the following tests: 

I. It was fired 10 rounds by a representative of the gun, Mr. M.W. 
Bull. 

II. The following defective shells were fired, the gun being in a 
fixed rest: 1. Paper shell, cross-sawed through head to near the top of 
metal cup. Result — Slight escape of gas above and below the breech 
mechanism, but none toward the rear. 

2. Metallic shell, cross-sawed entirely through the head. Result — 
Increased escape of gas above breech mechanism, slight escape 
below, none toward the rear. 


On the left side of the wrist of the stock is the 
cartouche: FH, the initials of Springfield 
Armory inspector Captain Frank Heath. 


3 and 4. — Metallic shells, filed through in four places about the 
rim. Result Considerable escape of gas above and below, setting 
paper on fire in one case; no escape of gas toward the rear. 

5 and 6. — Paper shells with four longitudinal cuts in each, the cuts 
being about 11^ inch in length and .1-2 inch in width. These 
commenced about .2 inch above the metal cup and extended to 
within about .5 of the top Result — No indication of escape of gas in 
either case. 

III. The gun was next tested for firing rapidly at will, irrespective 
of aim, with the following results: — Firer, R.T. Hare, expert for the 
Board; time, 1 minute; rounds fired, 8 — 2 thrown out, not fired; 
magazine loaded. Firer, M.W. Bull, representative of gun; time, 1 
minute; rounds fired, 22. Firer, R.T. Hare; time, 1 minute; rounds 
fired, 12 — 3 thrown out, not fired. 

In this and the following test, firing was begun with an empty 
chamber and magazine, the cartridges being disposed at will on the 
table. 

IV. Test for rapidity with accuracy. The target was 6 feet x 2 feet, 
placed at a distance of 100 feet Fires R. T. Hare; time, 1 minute; 
rounds fired, 12 — 1 thrown out, not fired, 3 remaining in magazine; 

The Board then adjourned to meet at 2.30 P.M., on the 15th inst. 


SPENCER MILITARY SHOTGUNS 


When the trigger closest to the barrel is pushed forward, it re- 
cocks the action in the event of a misfire. The checkered wood 
slide handle is in its full rearward position, allowing the 
breechblock to descend. Note the inspector’s cartouche: DEC. 
the initials of David F. Clark. 


National Armory, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 15, 1886. 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Present .— All the 
members. 

The test for rapidity with accuracy was continued. Firer, M.W. 
Bull, representative of gun; time, 1 minute; rounds fired, 26 — 4 
remained in magazine; hits, 140. 

V. Test was made of the rapidity of fire, irrespective of aim, the gun 
being used as a single loader, with the following results: — Firer, 
M.W. Bull, representative of gun; time, 1 minute; rounds fired, 18. 
Firer, R.T. Hare; time, 1 minute; rounds fired, 11 — 1 thrown out, not 
fired; 1 miss fire, was exploded on second trial. 

VI.Five rounds were fired to obtain the penetration at 100 feet. The 
butt was composed of pine boards, 1 inch in thickness, separated by 
about 1 inch open space. Most of the buckshot passed through two 
boards, and were found inbedded to a depth of about their own 
diameter in the third board. 

VII. Dust — The piece was then exposed in a box prepared for the 
purpose, to a blast of fine sand-dust for two minutes. It was then 
removed, and the breech parts and chamber cleaned as much as 
possible by simply blowing and by wiping with the bare hand. 
Twenty rounds (paper shell) were then fired without difficulty. The 
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gun was then subjected again to the blast of fine sand-dust for two 
minutes, cleaned as before, and twenty rounds more fired without 
difficulty. In this test, and in much of the firing with the paper shells, 
there was noticed a tendency of the metal heads to start slightly 
during extraction. 

The Board then adjourned to meet at 10:30 A.M., the 18th inst. 


National Armory, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 18, 1886. 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Present — All the 
members. 

The gun had, on the 16th inst., been subjected to the following: The 
breech mechanism and receiver having been cleaned from grease, 
and the chamber of the barrel greased and plugged, the butt of the 
gun was inserted to the height of the extractor in a strong solution of 
sal ammoniac, where it remained for ten minutes. It was then 
exposed for two days to the open air. On the meeting of the Board the 
gun was found, though well rusted, to be in a serviceable condition, 
and 20 rounds were fired from it without difficulty. 

VIII. The gun was then placed in a fixed rest, and the following 


excessive charges fired: 

1. Paper shell, 120 grains powder; 9 buckshot, 523 grains. 
2. Paper shell, 135 grains powder; 9 buckshot, 506 grains. 
3. Paper shell, 135 grains powder; 18 buckshot, 1,016 grains. 

The gun was cleaned and oiled during a recess of the Board, and at 2:30 P.M., 
subjected to the following tests: 

IX. To test the endurance, together with rapidity and accuracy, the gun was fired 
by the members of the Board, the target being 6 x 2 feet, and placed at a distance 
of 100 feet. The following were the results: 


Rounds fired. Time. Hits. Rounds fired. Time. Hits 
9 1min.4sec. 72 outof 81 10 x min. 74 out of 90 
9 1min.7sec. 73 out of 81 13 x min. 82 out of 117 
12 1 шіп. 5 sec. 65 ош of 108 13 x min. 58 вес. 101 ош of 117 
9 х тіп. 64 ош of 81 


The last thirteen fired were а combination shell known as the 
“Siebold pattern.” Considerable difficulty was experienced in load- 
ing one of these, due to the fact of its having a double crimp at the 
head, which increased the thickness of the latter to such an extent 
that considerable force was necessary to get it into the recess far 
enough to allow the closing of the block. This shell is submitted with 
the report marked (A). Considerable difficulty was also experienced 
in the extraction of these shells, due to their expansion in firing. 

X. Supplementary dust test. — The gun was fired with two 
defective cartridges, Nos. 1 and 2, and was then dusted as before for 
five minutes, the mechanism being in the mouth of the blow pipe and 
closed. The gun was then fired six shots, the last two being defective 
cartridges; one cross-sawed through the head and the other filed 
through at intervals around the rim. The shells used were paper, with 
the exception of the second defective one, which was of metal. The 
only trouble experienced was with one of the paper shells, the metal 
head of which had become loosened and drawn partially off on one 
side by the extractor. By using a knife blade on the metalhead 
opposite the extractor, the shell was easily started out. The gun was 
then dusted for 5 minutes with the breech open, the mechanism 
being in the mouth of the blow pipe. Then, as in the first part of this 
test, the dust was removed from the breech mechanism and chamber 
as far as possible by blowing and by wiping with the bare hand. Four 
shots (combination shell) were then fired. There was no trouble in 
loading and firing these shells, but the extraction was extremely 
difficult, due to the expansion of the shells and to the dust in the 
chamber. 

The Board then adjourned to meet on the 21st, at 2 P.M. 


National Armory Springfield, Mars., Jan. 21, 1886 


The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Present — All the 
members. 


XI. Inthe interval since the adjournment of the Board, the gun had 
been rusted as before, with the exception that the gun, after 
immersion in the sal ammoniac, had been placed in a warm room. 
This circumstance was more favorable to the rusting of the parts, and 
on firing the mechanism remained perfectly dry. In the previous test, 
when the gun was placed out of doors, some of the sal ammonia 
solution had frozen in the recess of the breech mechanism, and on 
firing this was thawed out, and served to lubricate the parts. On 
examination the gun was found more thoroughly rusted than before, 
and it was with some difficulty that the breech-block could be 
opened. As soon as the first sticking had been overcome, the gun was 
fired five rounds without any great difficulty. The breech could be 
opened and closed with the left hand alone, the gun being at the 
shoulder, but it required a quick motion and considerable effort. 
Occasionally there would be a "sticking," and it would then become 
necessary to place the muzzle on the floor, and use both hands to 
work it. 

XII. Excessive Charges. — The following excessive charges were 
then fired, the gun being placed in a fixed rest. The powder charges 
were placed in paper shells, and in each case, after the insertion of 
the shell, the buckshot were loaded at the muzzle, and a single wad 
rammed down to hold the shot in position. 


Powder Charge. No. of Shot. Weight of Shot. 
1. 150 grains. 28 1019 grains. 
2. 150 grains. 18 1004 grains. 
3. 150 grains. 18 1010 grains. 
4. 150 grains. 18 1020 grains. 
5. 150 grains. 18 1016 grains. 


The Board then adjourned to meet at 2 P.M. on the 22d inst., the 
gun meanwhile to be allowed to stand without cleaning or oiling. 


National Armory, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 22d, 1866. 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Present — All the 
members. 

The Board then examined the gun for facility of working, and 
found it the same in that respect as during the firing of the 21st inst. 

The Board then adjourned to meet at 10 A.M., the 23d inst. 

National Armory, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 23, 1886. 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Present — All the 
members. 

Since the last meeting of the Board, the gun had been thoroughly 
cleaned and oiled. It was then subjected to the following tests: 

XIIL To determine the effect of a continued jolting on the 
cartridges in the magazine, the gun was placed in a wooden 
framework contrived to rise and fall about three inches, the number 
of shocks in a minute being about 80. The metallic cartridges were 
first subjected to this action for fifteen minutes. When removed from 
the magazine, the cartridges did notshow any injury of consequence, 
and they were afterward fired without difficulty. The paper car- 
tridges were subjected to this test twenty minutes, after which the 
five charges were fired without interruption. The paper cartridges 
used in this test, were specially prepared asa waterproof cartridge by 
the U.S. Cartridge Co. Five of these waterproof catridges were tested 
by placing in a basin of water, being completely submerged. Three 
were removed after soaking over 22 hours. One of them was opened, 
and the powder found to be in a serviceable condition. Two were 
then dried for 18 hours when they were fired, the loading being 
somewhat difficult. Two remained in the basin over 40 hours, were 
then dried a few minutes on a heater, and one was fired after 
considerable difficulty in loading. The other it was found impossible 
to load. 

XIV. Tests for Rapidity Without Accuracy. — Firer, M.W. Bull, 
circumstances, magazine and chamber loaded; time, 3% sec.; 
rounds, 5 — one cartridge thrown out, not fired. Firer, M.W. Bull, 


circumstances, magazine and chamber loaded; time, 2% sec.; 
rounds, 6. Firer, С.М. Spencer, (inventor of gun); circumstances, 
magazine and chamber loaded; time, 4% sec.; rounds, 5 — one 
cartridge thrown out, not fired. Firer, M.W. Bull, circumstances, 
magazine and chamber loaded; time, 46 sec.; rounds. 26 — one 
cartridge thrown out, but afterwards loaded and fired. Firer, R.T. 
Hare, circumstances, magazine and chamber loaded; time, 1 min. 9% 
sec.; rounds, 26 — two miss fires. Both had the indentation from the 
firing pin in the primer, and one exploded on second trial; the other 
could not be fired: 

The Board then adjourned subject to the call of the President. 
SUMMARY. In all the tests over 378 rounds have been fired from the 
gun. Of these, ten were with defective shells, and eight with 
excessive charges, varying from 120 to 150 grains of powder, with, in 
several cases, double charges of buckshot. The gun remains in 
excellent condition, as far as its serviceable qualities are concerned, 
none of the parts being injured or out of order. It has passed very well 
the various tests to which the Board has subjected it, and the Board 
is of the opinion that the strength and endurance of the gun are 
entirely satisfactory. 


A total of 354 Spencer 12 gauge shotguns were eventually 
ordered by the Army Ordnance Department. (See Figure 
15-1.) 

On December 24, 1887, another ordnance board met at the 
Springfield Armory and tested ten recently delivered 
Spencer shotguns. In the preliminary tests, brass shotshells 
manufactured by Parker Brothers of West Meridan, 
Connecticut, were utilized, but the guns experienced many 
misfires. The initial conclusion was that the shotgun 
mainsprings were too weak, but when shotshells made by 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Company were substituted, no 
more misfires occurred. Minor problems were noticed 
during feeding, but ten guns were accepted, serial numbers 
1810, 1816, 1826, 1830, 1845, 1848, 1854, 1876, 1880 and 1889. 
Two shotguns not accepted had serial numbers 1815 and 
1896. 
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Yet another Ordnance Department test of Spencer shot- 
guns took place at Springfield Armory on September 1, 1888. 
Tested and accepted, were shotguns with serial numbers 
2793, 2794, 3044 and 2545. Each was fired with shells loaded 
with 317 drams of black powder and 1% ounces of #8 shot. 

A brief mention of these shotguns in the Annual Report of 
The Chief of Ordnance in 1885 gives us a clue to their use: 
SHOTGUNS FOR GUARDING PRISONERS. As the great 
velocity and penetration of the new rifle would render firing 
it in thickly settled communities highly dangerous, the 
Department purchased a limited number of repeating shot- 
guns for the use of such guards, especially adapted to this 
purpose. 


Figure 15-1. Spencer Shotguns Delivered to the Army Ord- 
nance Department 


Date 
delivered 


May 15 


Contract date Quantity Seller 


April 13, 1886 | 240 shotguns Spencer Arms 


Co., N.Y. 


Dec. 5, 1887 10shotguns | January 24 Spencer Arms 
Co. 

Oct. 30, 1888 34 shotguns | November 15 | $35 | Spencer Arms 
Co. 

Jan. 26, 1893 70 shotguns | February 6 Herman Boker 


& Co., N.Y. 
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CAN BE FIRED SIX TIMES IN THREE SECONDS. 


BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 


FOR SALE BY ', W. FRAZIER Apc 
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The Model 1887 Spencer Shotgun 


(No Model) | 25-2 
The third and final shotgun produced іп Windsor was the a a БЕ s : 
Model 1887, made from 1887 to 1889. This sporting gun “No. 400,400 Patented Aug, 20, 1889 


differs from both earlier models in the following ways: 


DATO iiec eet ee nets 12 gauge smoothbore with an 
optional 12 gauge rifled barrel. 
barrel тагКїпр$............................... same as Model 1886 shotgun 


serial number range began where M1886 serial number 
left off (est. 1100) and went to at least 


3,000. 


location of serial number............... same as earlier models 

extractor type single 

slide handle .................................... same as earlier models 

barrel retention into 

FGCOIUGRC escas cete cider eene barrel unscrews 

take-down capability...................... yes 

magazine spring and 

follower ККУ С pulls out at receiver end 

magazine tube ................................. plug integral with tube. 

Fewer than one thousand Model 1887 shotguns were 


manufactured in the company’s final three years at Windsor. 
This was not nearly enough to justify a full factory operation, 
and by late 1889, the five year old company was in financial 
difficulty. The Pratt & Whitney Company, of nearby Hart- 
ford, still held ownership in most of the tools and machinery 
in Spencer’s factory, and as sales of shotguns slowed, 
payments to creditors slowed, as well. 


WINDSOR, 


CONN. 


SALESROOM, 290 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEDAL е ONLY 
"FOR SPECIAL MEDAL 


BEST MAGAZINE SHOT GUN, AWARDED AT 
252 NEW ORLEANS. AMERICAN INS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fhe-Spencer Repeating Shot Gun. 
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SPENCER REPEATING SHOT GUN. 


MODEL 1887. 


ALL GUNS OF THIS MODEL ARE MADE TO BREAK DOWN FOR. 
CONVENIENCE IN PACKING. 


PRICE.LIST. 

GRADE D, $45, made of the best forged steel, case-hardened breech 
block, Damascus barrel, blued receiver, Italian walnut stock, 
pistol-grip, rubber butt plate. 

GRADE С, $60, made of the best forged steel, case-hurdened system, 
3 lame Damascus barrel, Persian walnut stock, pistol-grip, 
checkered, rubber butt plate. 

GRADE B, $80, made of the best forged ‘steel, case-hardened and en- 
graved system, 4 lame Turkish Damascus barrel, Persian 
walnut stock, selected for strength and beauty, pistol-grip, 
checkered, rubber butt plate. 

GRADE A, $100, made of the best forged steel, very finely engraved 
case-hardened system, 6 lame Turkish Damascus barrel: 
stock, best seasoned Persian walnut, carefully selected from 
the heart of the tree for strength and beauty, pistol-grip, 
checkered, rubber butt plate. 

Also a 12-gauge rifle, with extra barrel for shot, $100. 

We have a few of the Grade D, mcdel 1886, left; have reduced the 
price to $40. 

Extra Barrels for Grades A and B, $20.00; Rifle Barrels, $25.00; for 

Grades C and D, $17.50. 

DIRECTIONS FOR BREAKING DOWN GUNS, MODEL 1887, SO AS TO 
PACK IN SMALL COMPASS. 


First—Remove the slide cover on left-hand side of the receiver. 

SkcoNp— Lift out the rear end of slide and push forward. 

THirp—Remove the magazine from barrel by taking out the screw which fastens it. 
FovRi1t.—Unscrew the barrel. 


TO ASSEMBLE. 
Screw on the barrel. Put the magazine cup at the end of magazine spring in 


place. Replace the magazine. Put on the slide. Replace the cover on left hand 
side of the receiver. 
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The Porfirio Diaz Spencer Slide Action Shotgun 


This, possibly the finest of all Spencer slide action shotguns, belonged to President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico. Serial number 280. 12 gauge barrel measures 
3175 inches, Shotgun is 51% inches overall. 


Royal Military College Museum, Canada, collection and photos. 


Both sides of the receiver are silver plated and inlaid with broad scroll work in gold. The re receiver panel is engraved with a panel depicting a bird, 
another depicting a hawk attacking a duck. The lent receiver panel is engraved with an eagle. The engraving and plating the work of Robert Steel, an 
expert Жы н who worked for the Hartford Silver Plate Company, Hartford, Connecticut, in the early 1880s. 
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Spencer slide action shotgun “cut-away.” Shown in 
the uppermost eject position 


Roy Marcot Collection. 
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CHAPTER 16. 


BANNERMAN'S SPENCER SHOTGUNS 


The Bannerman Model 1890 Spencer Shotgun 


In a transaction yet unclear, Francis Bannerman of 579 
Broadway, New York, a major military surplus house since 
1865, acquired the tools and machinery mortgage from Pratt 
& Whitney, and initiated foreclosure proceedings against the 
Spencer Sporting Arms Company in January, 1890. Legal 
action in the Superior Court of the County of Hartford 
commenced on January 3rd, and culminated in a judgment 
on May 2, 1890. The now defunct Spencer Company was 
ordered to pay Bannerman a sum of $19,328.41. As a result 
(probably in lieu of the payment), Bannerman acquired all 
rights, title and interest in the Spencer Company, including 
all U.S. and foreign patents. Neither Spencer, Roper nor 
Rhodes received any patent royalty from Bannerman in the 
years that followed. 

Bannerman moved the entire Spencer shotgun manufac- 
turing operation to Brooklyn, New York, where they soon 
occupied a two story brick building with full basement. 
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In the last quarter of 1890, production commenced and 
Bannerman’s first shotguns were stamped Model 1890. 
Approximately 9,000 guns of this model were manufactured 
and sold in the next three-and-a-half years. They can be 
readily distinguished from Spencer shotguns made in 
Windsor by the receiver stampings: 


F. BANNERMAN, MANUFACTURER NEW YORK, USA 


This is a view of the two-story 
Brooklyn factory where Banner- 
man produced the Spencer slide 
action shotguns from 1890 to 
about 1900. From a photo in the 
1903 Bannerman catalog. 


Competition From Winchester 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company entered into 
direct competition with Bannerman when they issued their 
Model 1893 shotgun. The mechanical function of the Win- 
chester arm closely followed specifications outlined in U.S. 
Patents #255,894, #308,702 and #385,238, all held by Ban- 
nerman as a result of their takeover of Spencer’s operation 
three years earlier. Winchester’s shotgun functioned with a 
“tipping block” action, not unlike the Spencer-Bannerman 
shotgun. 

Francis Bannerman decided to initiate legal action to halt 
Winchester’s production of “infringement” arms. In Banner- 
man’s own words: 


In 1893, just when the Spencer (shotgun) was beginning to reap the 
benefits of its nine years’ hard work, The Winchester Arms Company 
brought out a new repeater, covering many of the Spencer features. 
Our protest not being heeded, we brought suit in the U.S. Courts 
against the New York sales agent of the Winchester Arms Company 
(Philip G. Sanford). In answer, the W.R.A. Company claimed that 
they did not infringe on our patents, and made up models of guns 
from old paper patents (specifically, the Curtis, the Krutzch, and the 
Margot), and tried to prove to the court that they had the right to make 
aslide-lever gun. After much testimony had been taken, the case was 
brought to a hearing before the court, and the court, ignoring the 
model guns above referred to, decided that, owing to our first 
invention, it seemed as if the defendants had the right to make our 
gun, and therefore decided against our petition that they be stopped 
and pay us damages. This decision, appearing to us to be erroneous, 
we appealed to the U.S. Court of Appeals, which again ignored the 
model guns, but treated our patent as if it had become public 
property, on the ground that Spencer and Roper, joint inventors of 
the gun, were two and distinct inventors, instead of one, and in this 
way our own prior patents and invention were made to afford the 
right to our competitors to make our gun. This result was reached 
after several years of waiting, with an expenditure on our part of 
upwards of $7,000, when the case was decided substantially on a 
mere technicality, while it was evident that both the Spencer and 
Roper guns belonged to us on their merits. 


The legal action Bannerman initiated was not directly 
against Winchester in New Haven, Connecticut, but against 
Winchester’s New York sales agent, Philip G. Sanford: 


It is hereby admitted on the record that subsequent to May 23, 1894, 
and prior to the commencement of this suit, the defendant, Philip G. 
Sanford, has sold in the Southern District of New York, shotguns 
substantially like the shotgun introduced in evidence and marked 
herein "Complainant's Exhibit Winchester Shotgun" and “Com- 
plainant's Exhibit Winchester Rifle". 


The rifle referred to in the lawsuit was Winchester's 
Model 1890 .22 caliber rifle. It used the same “tipping block" 
action as the other guns mentioned, and Bannerman 
believed, it was also an infringement. 

Surprisingly, Bannerman's lawyers did not base their case 
of patent infringement by Winchester on patents #255,894 of 
April, 1882, or on #308,702 of December, 1884: they based 
their entire action on Roper's patent #316,401, for a piston 
breech mechanism. 


BANNERMAN’S SPENCER SHOTGUNS 


Winchester, never a company to roll over meekly, coun- 
tered with a letter on November 5, 1894, that guaranteed 
their customers, sellers and users against any potential loss 
involving their Model 1890 rifle or Model 1893 shotgun. 
Production of these two firearms continued throughout the 
long court action that ensued, with apparently no drop in 
sales. 

The actual trial was delayed until May of 1895, and was 
eventually held in the U.S. Circuit Court of the Southern 
District of New York. Winchester’s defense of Sanford was 
their contention that the Spencer & Roper patent #255,894 of 
April, 1882, and at least three foreign patents, preceeded 
Roper’s patent #316,401, for a piston breech mechanism. 


The foreign patents were: 
British patent #1810, issued July 10, 1866, to J. Curtis 


British patent #2205, issued August 27, 1866, to 
W. Krutzsch. 


French patent #138,979, issued October 5, 1880, to 
M. Margot. 


Bannerman contended that each of the three foreign patents 
were unworkable, and therefore should not be entered into 
evidence. However, the Winchester Company, never to be 
outdone, constructed working models of the Curtis and 
Krutzsch guns and located an actual working Margot gun, 
entering all three into evidence. 

Christopher M. Spencer was called as a witness for the 
prosecution: his testimony would cover 58 pages in the 
official court record. But despite Spencer’s contention that 
Winchester infringed upon his earlier patents, the Court 
ruled against Bannerman in a final verdict in June, 1897. The 
legal action had taken several years to resolve, all without 
slowing the machinery that produced Winchesters rifles and 
shotguns. The court decision was based, in part, on the 
contention that even the Spencer/Roper patent of April, 
1882, preceded Roper's patent of April, 1885, and therefore, 
Winchester did not infringe with their two firearms, which 
they manufactured according to Brownings patent #385,238, 
of June 26, 1888. 

Bannerman appealed to the U.S. Superior Court of 
Appeals on January 5, 1900, but the verdict was sustained. 
Winchester was permitted to market their firearms without 
any interruption in production. In fact, as sales of the 
Spencer-Bannerman shotguns declined (only about 20,000 
Spencer slide-action shotguns were ever produced), sale of 
Winchester products escalated: more than 532,000 Model 
1890 rifles and 34,000 Model 1893 shotguns were sold. 
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These are the firearms that were entered into evidence 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Company in defense 
of Philip G. Sanford. 


Top — the Margot rifle. French patent #138,979, issued 
to M.M. Margot on October 6, 1880. This rifle was pur- 
chased by representatives of Winchester in France. 


Center — the Curtis mechanism. British patent #1810, 
issued to J. Curtis on July 10, 1866. This working 
mechanism was fabricated by Winchester workmen 
from patent specifications. 


Bottom — the Krutzsch rifle. British patent #2205, issued 
to W. Krutzsch on August 27, 1866. This rifle was also 
built by Winchester workmen from patent specifications. 


Winchester Museum collection and photo. 


Bannerman's Spencer Shotguns: 
The Final Models 


In addition to the Model 1890, Bannerman introduced 
three other models of their Spencer slide action shotgun: the 
Model 1894, the Model 1896, and the Model 1900. Only 
minor variations exist between models. 

By early 1902, Francis Bannerman ceased production of 
all shotguns, and a year later announced that his Brooklyn 
factory, valued at upwards of $100,000, was for sale. The 
reason given for the company's departure from the shotgun 
field was not the undisputed poor sales record, but that they 
were to give one hundred percent of their effort to the 
surplus military goods business again, “which was always 
more profitable and more to our liking, and on which there 
is no patent." 

No substantiated record exists of the sale, if any, of the 
Spencer-Bannerman machinery, stock or fixtures. 


BANNERMAN'S SPENCER SHOTGUNS 


6-SHOT SPENCER REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
Original Slide Lever Action. 


Six Shots in Less than Three Seconds, 


Best Shooting Gun in the World. 


Manufactured by FRANCIS BANNERMAN. 


Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Used by State Militia as a Riot Gun. 


Used by United States Army as Prison Guard Gun. 


Office, 579 Broadway, New York City. 
Used by Express and Bank Guards. 


Used as a Shot Gun by Sportsmen all over the World, and all who have used it pro- 
nounce it the Best Shooting Gun ever made. 


Lue Spencer is the original Slide Lever Gun, and was first put on the 
market in 1884, occupying a field solely its own, since which time it has grad- 
ually overcome the prejudices of the. sportsmen for the double-barrel gun, until 
now there are over 20,000 Spencer guns in use. With the success of the 
Spencer have also come imitators and infringers. 

Tested by board of U. S. Army officers with all the tests that experimental 
rifles are put to, and the verdict was: "That the Spencer has passed very well 
all the tests, and the strength and endurance of the gun are entirely satisfac- 
tory.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING MODEL 1900 GUN APART: Ist. Turn 
the thumb screw on magazine to the right until free from stud on barrel. (It 
cannot fall out, as it is fastened inside.) 2d. Pull out the magazine. 3d. Turn 
down thumb latch on the frame one quarter turn, and unscrew the barrel. Re- 
verse operation to put gun together. If necessary to remove slider unscrew 
іррег screw on left-hand side plate and remove the plate one quarter turn on 
ihe remaining screw. ы 

Тһе “Old Spencer” of the Civil War marked an epoch іп guns and the 
new Spencer marked another just as great, 5 

То take Model 90 guns apart, to pack іп small compass. drive out the key, 
unscrew magazine screw, take out the magazine, unscrew the barrel. To 
assemble, reverse the operation. 


Manual of the Spencer Repeating Gun. 


(Тһе magazine is located under the barrel and is made to hold five car- 
tridges: a greater number than that is found would impair the balance of the 
gun without giving any compensating advantage. 


То Loap.—Draw the supporting handle backward with a quick movement— 
this will throw the breech-block up; then insert the cartridges (5) through the 
exposed opening under the breech-block; after this move the supporting-handle 
forward to its full extent. In case a sixth cartridge is desired, it may be 
placed in the chamber of the barrel after the magazine is loaded, by drawin: 
the supporting-handle slowly backwards, so as to depress the breech-bloc 
enough to admit of the insertion of a cartridge in the chamber of the gun; 
move the slide forward and the gun is loaded with five cartridges in the 
magazine and one in the chamber, making six in all. Let the hammer down 
gently and the gun is at safety. When the gun is at safety, with the maga- 
zine loaded and a cartridge in the chamber, it will be necessary, in order to 
fire, to move the hammer forward by hand, but in all subsequent operations of 
firing the remaining cartridges the hammer 1s cocked automatically by the opera- 
tion of the slide. 

To fire, pull the trigger which discharges the cartridge in the barrel, then 
by moving фе slide handle backward to its full extent, the ejector will draw 
the empty shell out of the barrel, cock the hammer, feed cartridge from the 
magazine into the carrier of the breech-block, raise the breech-block so that 
the carrier is in line with the chamber of the barrel. The forward movement 
of the slide handle draws the cartridge from the carrier into the barrel, de- 
presses the breech-block enough to lock it, and leaves the gun ready for firing. 

For indoor practice we would suggest loading the gun with empty sheils, 
caps only. Place six pieces of lighted candle three feet from the muzzle of 
the gun—aim—fire—and if you aim right the 
light will be blown out—then move slide handle 
back full extent, then forward—aim—pull the 
trigger and repeat operations until shells are 
discharged —Go slowly at first until you get the 
three movements—One, Backward—Two, For- 
ward— Three, pull trigger. 


These movements can be made with such 
rapidity that all six shóts can easily be fired in 
three seconds. A very few minutes’ practice will 

tve the novice a complete control of the manual 
y intuition. The gun is not to be laid away 

with tke hammer cocked, as it will injure the 

temper of the spring. Use any round crimped 
aper shells of- good quality, tempered brass. 
itro powder requires special shells. 


A close examination of the Spencer will show 
that it is safe, durable and simple. Ав to its Н 
safety, look at the breech-block and receiver. The breech-block will be seen 
to be of the strongest possible form in its construction. It is pivoted at the 
rear and takes up the recoil in a plane in direct line of the shock, and it is 
also supported by the solid back of the heavy receiver. The gun is practically 
hammerless, but at the same time it is possible, when the hammer is cocked, 
to let it down to the safety notch, and to cock it again when desired. Special 
attention has been given to the proper distribution of the metal in the system. 
The greatest strength will be found where the strain and wear are greatest. 

All guns are made, at present, 12 gauge. Length of barrel, from 26 to 32 
inches. Shorter barrels will be made to order. All grades have rebounding 
locks. 

Double shots may be fired as quickly and as readily as with the double- 
barrel oreech-loading gun, and the four shots held in reserve may һе fired with 
like rapidity. Every care has been taken in the construction of the gun, both 
as to material and workmanship, making it the equal in these respects of any 
gun in the world. 

To insure the easy operation of the gun, a 
little good oil (3 in one) should occasionally be 
applied to the working parts, such as the slide, 
extractor, switch-cam on the left side of the 
breech-block, and also the magazine,to prevent the 
spring from rusting. 


Ыза аууу рӯ 


Length of stock, 1374 inches. Drop of stock, 3 inches. Weight, from 7% 
to 814 pounds. 

Guns may be had either choke or cylinder bore. All guns are targeted at 
the factory, and the targets made are put in an envelope and attached to each 
gun. Targets run as high as 360 No. 8 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, 
wih ы smokeless powder, 114 ounce of shot. In ordering state target 

esired, 


We sum up the advantages of a Spencer ав a Sporting Gun, over the 
Double-barrel Shot Gun, as follows: 


Ist. It is cheaper than any other shot gun made, character of material and 
workmanship being considered. 
2d. It is superior to all other shot guns in the fact that six shots can be 


fired in succession without taking the gun from the shoulder or disturbing the 
aim. 


3d. It is an absolutely safe gun in the fact that there is no possibility of a 
premature explosion, as the firing pin cannot strike the primer of the cartridge 
until the breech mechanism is locked. 

4th. Tt is more durable than any of the double-barrel shot guns, having fewer 
parts, and all being solid and substantial. We have had one gun fired 60,000 
times without rupturing or breaking down any part of the system. 


5th. It can be used as a single loader, while the cartridges in the magazine 
are held in reserve. 


УУК 


Sectional View, Showing the Gun loaded. Ready to fire. 


4. Frame. С. Hammer. Ж. Mainspring. G. Firing Pin. 
B. Breech-block. D. Trigger. F. Searspring. 
H. Slide by which the gun is operated. 


SECTIONAL YIEW. 


Showing the position 


of the parts after 
firing ard the shde 
handle pushed 
backward. 


In our Patent No. 316,401 the claims cover 
"any magazine firearm having a piston breech 
suitably connected to and in combination with an 


actuating sliding handle, situated forward of the 
receiver, and serving as a means for supporting 
the barrel and provided with a path of recipro- 
cation in a line parallel with the axial line of 
the barrel." 


Before ordering tools and machinery for the manufacture of the Spencer, 
8 guns were made and tested in the field for one year by the U. S. Army 
Ofhcers selected for trial of Experimental Army Rifles. Then one model gun 
was made at cost of almost 1,000 dollars, and machinery and tools ordered, and 
every gun made is a duplicate of this high-priced model gun. 

The opening in the breech-block, in the lower forward end, affords a placc 
mph the cartridge into the magazine, in case one should get by the ston, 
and to prevent the breech opening. This will not occur unless cartridges are 
used with too small diameter of heads. 

To change cartridge in barrel without feeding in from magazine, draw 
back the slide as far as possible without causing the breech-block to rise—de- 
press the head of the cartridge with the finger, which will raise the front end. 
when the cartridee can be lifted out and fresh cartridge inserted—push the 
slide forward and c!anze is complete. 


6th. It is the best gun in the world for prison guards and express agents, 
or as a riot gun іп the hands of police or militia, the cartridges being loaded 
with buckshot. 


ith. It is the best defense gun for householders and travelers; for this pur- 
pose it is made with a twenty-four inch barrel and a Sling, so that it can be 
carried as a saddle gun. 7 


8th. It is superior to any double-barrel shot gun in precision and penetration. 
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BREECH BLOCK 


overall. 


0.М. CARTRIDGE 


A Model 1887 Spencer Grade D shotgun. Serial number 2984. The 12 
gauge barrel is 32 inches long and the gun measures 50% inches 


James Bates collection and photo. 


aD ү 
FT IVORY SIGHT 


:STOP SPRING 


RECEIVER 


EXTRACTOR 


HANDLE TUBE 


GWITCH PLATE 


FIRING PIN & SPRING 


MAGAZINE SPRING 


"LOWER TANG 


SHORT STIRRUP 
LONG STIRRUP 


ел к. 


MODEL, 1894; INANOLE 


In Ordering Gun Parts give the Number of 
the Gun. 
Barrels for Grade E, Twist Steel, for 


No. 2500 guns and upward ............... $11.00 
Barrels for Grade E, Plain Steel, 
for No. 2500 guns and upward......... 10.00 


Barrels for Grade A or B, Quality 
finest Damascus, any length or 


pattern, any model............................. 20.00 
Barrels for Grade C, Quality 3 

blade Damascus, any length or 

pattern, any тоде!1............................. 13.50 
Rubber Butt Рјаѓе................................... .80 
Rubber Slide Handle, now obso- 

lete, furnished without guaran- 

tee (cath) rosana 1.40 
Wood Slide Handle ............................... .60 


MAGAZINE 


Steel Tubing for Handle ....................... .40 
Slide Lever, complete ........................... 3.50 
Receiver, complete 7.50 

Breech Block, complete ........................ 


Stock for Grade A or B.... НЕ 
Stock for Grade С or Р.......................... 
Model 96 Напаїе................................... 
Model 96 Handle with steel tube 

to replace rubber handle .................. 1.20 
Hammer souise 1.50 
Giard BOW аанньа санар 90 
Firing Pin...... 40 
Main Spring. 1.00 
Sear Spring ..................... eee .20 
SIL MINIM TUERI MN gem .65 
Extractor, complete... .. 1.60 
Extractor, бор. eese .20 


lv ET PAM NOE 1.20 
hori e 1.00 
KEY —————————" 15 
Magazine follower 35 
Magazine spring... Gu 280 
Magazine SCTEW ..................................... 110 
Cartridge Stop Spring............................ .80 
Steel Roller and Pin . .35 
Side Plate (each)........... .30 
Side Plate Screw (each) .03 
ӨМЛІС c te t tr bac 80 
Short or Long Stirrup (each).. 25 
Ivory Sight 1.00 
Brass Sight... .20 
Old Model Stop Spring... 1.00 
Lower Тапр....................... -. 3.25 
Thumblatch, Either Kind...................... .60 


BANNERMAN'S SPENCER SHOTGUNS 


Bannerman Model 1894, 1896, and 1900 Spencer slide action shotgun barrels are marked: 
SPENCER RPTG. SHOT GUN PAT. APL. 1882 


Grade A, Spencer Shot Gun, 


Grade A, 2s per illustration (photographed from gur.), made of the best Forged Stee., finely engraved frame and 
system. Finest made Turkish Damascus Barrel, beautifully browned, showing fine Damaskeen pattern. Handsome 
mis 


European, hard, curly walnut stock, with pistol grip, finely checkered, Rubber Butt Plate, weignt 734 to 8 pounds. 
Net cash price, $07.00. Less than 10 Grade A Guns left for sale. 


Wood pump handle for Bannerman Model 1890 
and Model 1894 Spencer shotguns. 


Rubber pump handles were available on Ban- 
nerman Model 1896 shotguns. 


Checkered wood pump handles were a replace- 
ment on Model 1896 shotguns, as the rubber 
handles tended to become brittle and break. 


2. 
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Bannerman Model 1896, Grade E Spencer shotgun. Serial 
number 16515. 32 inch, 12 gauge barrel. 50 inches overall. 


James Bates collection and photo. 
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If your dealer does not kee the List Price, $25.00. Model 1900 “Таке Down” Spencer Repeating Shot Gun. Reduced for a sko- 


епсег, send your order to us with / 
2-90 as evidence of good taith, and time to $15.75. Cash with order. 


we wiil send the gun C. О. 1)., $10 75 


and expressage, with privilege ot ex- 
aininationat your townexpress office 
Magaz:ne. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING 
GUN APART. 


1st. Turn the инан зсгеуг оп 
the magazine te the right three i i 
turns, Chich will free the screw Illustration Showing Gun Assembled, 
from the stud on the barrel. It cannot fall out, as it is fastened inside. 2d. Pull out the magazine. 34. Turn down the thumb 
latch on the frame one quarter turn, no more. Unscrew the barrel, turning to the left. This leaves the gun as per top illustra- 
tion. Reverse the operation to put the gun together. NOTE—Under no consideration must the receiver thumb latch be turned 
down while the magazine is in the gun. 

The above illustration is from a photograph of our cheapest gun, grade E, which is listed at $25.00. It is made of the best 
forged steel, with fine twist steel barrel. European makers of this grade of barrels call them " Twist Damascus." Made of steel and iron, welded and twisted together, 
giving great strength, and when the bronzing acid is put on the twisted steel figure becomes the lighter shade and the iron the darker, giving barrel a beautiful appear- 
ance which is not to be found in any plain steel barrel. The stock is hard American walnut with pistol grip—oil finished. Frame and mechanism are case hardened. 
making it wear longer and giving that beautiful mottled volor seen in first-class work. The slide lever has the roll-bearing cam, making it easy to manipulate. 

The new features on the Model 1900 “Таке Down " are double extractors which grip, one on each side, the cartridge shell, making it almost impossible for nitro 
powder to expand the cartridge shell in the chamber of the gun, but that the double extractors will bring it out and flip it clear out of the gun—not in your face to 
make you dodge, but off to one side (the right). The magazine on model 1890 gun caused some inconvenience in taking gun apart owing to the spring and follower 
being detached. In this new model the spring and follower are fixed permanently in the magazine. The “Таке Down" features consist of two thumb latches—one оп 
the magazine screw and the other on the screw that holds the barrel when in place. It is only necessary to turn these two latches in order to take out the magazine 
and unscrew the barrel. 


We are now advertising for a short time in urder to close out our stock, a limited number of the grade E Spencer 12 Guage repeating shot guns, moal 1900. 
made to sell for $% 00 and which has the new take down attachments, fine figured twist laminated steel barrel, double extractors, fine walnut stock ап E gun s 
all parts made of drop forged steel, finely casehardencd. This beautiful gun boxed and delivered to express company in this city, оп Гесер $15.7 wor on 
receipt of 85.00 we will send C.O.D. for balance $10.75 and expressage with privilege of examination at your express office. It is cheaper tosend full amount wi 
the order, as the express &mpany will charge you for carrying the money collected back to us. . А n 

For $24 00 we offer our grade E Spencer with choke bored fine twist steel barrel, with extra plain stee: cylinder bore, interchangeable barrel for fleld usc, 
only a limited number of these Rrush guns with extra barrels can be furnished "e . " 

Ы For $26.00 we offer our grad2 С Spencer with 30 inch Damascus medium choke or cylinder bore barrel. Stock is istol grip checkered with rubber batt plate 
and walnut grooved hand fore end. If choke bored Grade C Spencer gun is wanted, we can offer gun only with fine Turkish Damascus grade A, barrel any 
length up to 31 inches, for $34.00. Only a very limited number of Grade C guns left for sale. 


BANNERMAN’S SPENCER SHOTGUNS 


Bannerman Model 1900 Spencer 12 gauge shotgun. Grade E. Serial 
number 19902. Barrel cut down to 16% inches, 35% inches overall. 


Smithsonian Institution collection and photo. 


Rough forged breechblock, intended for 
a Bannerman Model 1900 Spencer 
shotgun. All earlier breechblocks differ 
slightly in design. 


Mark Aziz collection. 


Bannerman Model 1900 Spencer 12 gauge shotgun: Serial number 18054. 30 inch 
Damascus barrel. Receiver is casehardened. Magazine tube and buttplate are 
ued. 


Winchester Museum collection and photo. 


Wood pump handle, as seen on Bannerman Model 1896 and Model 1900 Spencer shotguns. 
Mark Aziz collection. 
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Figure 16-1. Characteristics of Spencer Slide Action Shotguns 


Model Dates of Manufacture Serial number range 
(all estimates) 


Early Spencer 1884-1885 1 to 1100 


Model 1886 1100 to 2400 


Model 1887 1887-1889 2400 to 3000 


Model 1890 1890-1893 3000 to 12000 


Model 1894 


Model 1896 1886-1899 12000 to 18000 


Model 1900 1900-1902 18000 to 21000 


*No shotguns of this model have been observed, although Bannerman catalogs listed them. 


Repeating Shot Gun for only $16.50 


> wwe Toe eres wie 


**Nothing onearth likeit,” **Best gun 
in the world,” is what sportsinen write us. Spencer 12 
gauge Repeater. The original pump gun. Made ofthe best forged 
stee;—case hardened—with first quality finely figured Twist Barrel. 
Safest, strongest, and most handsome gun made. Adopted as U. S. Army Prison 
gaard gun. Used bv express messengers, bank watchmen and sportsmen. 
Use ards of 20,000 guns now їп use. 6shotsin 3 seconds without taking gun from 
si.ouiderordisturbing aim. Model 1900 Take Down. Double extractors. Only 
limited number of guns will be sold at this гейпебі price. Оп receipt of $5.00, as 
oyidan eof good faith, we will send С.О. D. for balance, $t1.50andexpressage 
ые Fus examination allowed. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway. N. Y. 


This Bannerman advertisement appeared in the periodical Cosmopolitan, in October 1901. 


BANNERMAN'S SPENCER SHOTGUNS 


_ ba ES FS 231 Eu 
7+ 3 А ‹ я : Я 


is | | : і HE 


Seven variations of the Spencer shotgun slide handle, shown top to bottom: 
1. Smooth wood rounded handle, Pund on early Spencer prototip and pu shotguns. 
2. Same {уре handle, but checkered. As fitted to Spencer mode the Model 1887 and the initial Bannerman Model 
1890 shotguns. 

3. Turned wood handle fitted to Bannerman Model 1890 and 1894 shotguns. 

4. сав wood handle, with indentation cut out of front top (not seen in photo), as fitted to Bannerman Model 1896 
shotguns. 

5. Same as #4, except no cut-out. 

6. Same style as #5, except made of hard rubber. They broke so frequently that Bannerman declined to guarantee them. 

7. This long wood handle was the last in the series, and was put on some Model 1896, and on all Model 1900 shotguns. 


s throug 


Mark Aziz collection. 
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Sylvester Roper’s Prototype Rifle 


The unique rifle shown on this page is the very same 
that Sylvester H. Roper used to prove his design for a 
pump-action firearm. On August 20, 1889, the U.S. Patent 
Office issued Roper patent #409,429 for his “magazine 
gun.” By 1889, the Patent Office no longer required that the 
inventor submit a functional model with his specifica- 
tions and drawing, so this might be the only rifle ever 
made upon this system. Note the top left of the patent 
drawing on page 278, which states, “No Model.” 

The action is ingenious, but totally impractical, because 
one grain of sand would be enough to stop any one of two 
dozen parts from functioning. It is no wonder why it was 
never produced commercially. 


To say that this rifle is unusual is an understatement. 
This carbine-sized firearm measures 37%” long and 
weighs a mere 5 pounds. Its 20 inch round barrel is .44 
caliber, and is chambered for the .44-40 cartridge. The 
tubular magazine is two inches beneath the barrel. The 
action functions by a downward and forward stroke of the 
gutta-percha handles — in effect, a reverse pump action. A 
series of channels and bevels transmits the pump action 
to rotate the breech. The breech block rotates clockwise to 
extract the spent shell, while the opposite end of the block 
picks up a new cartridge from the magazine and rotates it 
up to the chamber. 
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SPENCER'S FINAL YEARS 


EPILOGUE 


Christopher M. Spencer 
(circa 1918) 
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When C.M. Spencer’s company was acquired by Francis 
Bannerman in 1890, the 57 year old businessman turned to 
other pursuits. The following account of the final 32 years of 
his life were written by his daughter, Vesta Spencer Taylor, 
in 1922, in a presentation to the Windsor Historical Society: 
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In May 1883, a company, known as the Spencer Arms Company, 
was formed for the manufacture of this shot gun and the factory 
located here in Windsor — as I remember, in the southern end of 
what was known as the Eddy Shop — though as there may be here 
tonight some who took an active part in this work I am perfectly 
willing to “stand corrected.” 

While the gun was itself a success and even now is used by 
sportsmen and has stood the wear and tear of years of service — 
financially the venture wasa failure and after patent rights were sold 
to Francis Bannerman of N.Y., Father again turned to the improve- 
ment of screw machines and produced the double turret automatic 
screw machine. The importance of this invention for use on the 
machine, of the blank cam cylinder of large diameter, to which small 
pieces of plain rectangular iron bars could be screwed so as to 
consitute an endless succession of different cams was wholly over- 
looked by the attorney who prepared the application for patent so 
was never covered by any claim whatever — 

For me to attempt to give you a history in detail of Father's 
development of the screw machine from this time to its final stage in 
the six spindle automatic now manufactured by the New Britain 
Machine Company, would prove to you conclusively that what one 
of his workmen called Father's “mechanical brain" was inherited 
entirely by my two brothers. In connection with this last named 


invention I recall seeing Father working very late over his drafting 
board and remonstrating with him, but could get no better promise 
than that he'd go to bed "pretty soon". When I arose in the morning 
there he stood in the same position — and I exclaimed "Why, Father, 
have you been at it all night." "No," he replied, "I puzzled over it last 
night and couldn't get it, so I slept on it and when I woke early this 
morning, it was a clear a day as I wanted to get it down on paper." 

I have not mentioned Father's interest in the use of steam as 
applied to automobiles. As early as 1862, he successfully operated a 
steam wagon in Manchester and in Boston, and used it in getting to 
and from his work. I recall hearing Father tell of how it frightened the 
horses, and on one occasion, a lady was unable to persuade her horse 
to go around the car, so Father left his "steamer", unhitched the 
horse, and lead him around the cause of his fright. He then pulled the 
carriage around and hitched the horse again. After this episode was 
“noised around”, the town fathers requested him to “keep the car off 
the road.” 

It was not until 40 years later that the subject of horseless carriages 
again engaged his attention, and the ones which he made at that time 
were familiar sights to most of you here tonite. The earlier model had 
been, of course, coal-burning, but those built from 1902 to 1908 used 
kerosene for fuel and were forerunners of the steam touring cars of 
today. 


Spencer (top left) holds his Spencer Arms Company shotgun, while his hunting companions each are armed with double barrel 
shotguns. 


When he successfully ran his steam buggy to New York in August 
1901, the Hartford Times commented favorably on the fact that the 
car averaged 13 miles an hour over an “indifferent” road. This 
account attracted the attention of a man who had as a boy of 8 or 9 
years, watched Father at work on the first car, and he wrote 
pleasantly of the memory. As recently as last summer, we met a man 
in Middletown who had ridden in that same car in Manchester (in 
1862). 

Although these are some of the inventions which came to the 
notice of the public, in general I remember that Father was always 
ready to make little devices for the pleasure or convenience of his 
family and friends: a nail puller; an attachment for our sleds which 
enabled us to sit and propel ourselves with ease wherever we wished 
to go on ice; and, for the culinary department, an attachment for the 
rolling-pin which enabled the cook to obtain an even thickness when 
rolling dough for crullers — are some which come to mind. 

From boyhood, hunting, fishing, and boating formed Father's most 
enjoyable recreations, and until very recent years (when a slight 
lameness caused by breaking his hip, prevented his taking long 
tramps through the woods) he was wont to bring home every hunting 
season, tangible evidence that he still had “a good eye and a steady 
nerve.” 

He often said his experience in navigation dated back to the time 
when he made rafts of fence rails to retrieve the ducks which he had 
shot with his experimental rifles. As early as the 1870s, the beauty of 


SPENCER'S FINAL YEARS 


Christopher Spencer, at age 
87, sits comfortably in the 
midst of a busy machine 
shop. 


the Connecticut and Farmington Rivers beckoned to him, and he 
applied steam to a boat only 12 feet long, which held but 2 persons, 
the boiler, and engine occupying nearly all of the room. 

This boat was very shallow and it was his custom to run the prow 
to the shore to disembark. On one such occasion at Crescent Beach a 
little girl ran to her mother in great excitment saying “О, Mother, 
come see the funny boat. It has a big stove right in the middle!" 

This boat was supplanted in father's interest and affection by the 
steamer Luzette which has been in commission nearly every year 
since 1884, and which was a familiar sight to nearly all of you. Its 
annual launchings were the occasion for a general holiday for all the 
children in the neighborhood and during the long summer days 
Father's greatest enjoyment was sharing with neighbors and friends, 
thedelightsof a sail down the picturesque Connecticut, or cruising on 
Long Island Sound. 

During the development of the airplane, Father took a keen 
interest in the experiments, and during the last two years of his life, 
greatly enjoyed several flights with my brother, Percival. 


Christopher Miner Spencer, inventor, mechanical genius 


and visionary, passed away on January 14, 1922, at the age of 
88. He was buried in the First Congregational Churchyard in 
Windsor, Connecticut. 
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and his son, the E ect mem- Ru aa 
pros the large quota, are here pre- jin catching a view et this interesting 
ў sented as they stood the other after-' ayo а: they alighted from Capt. Spen- 
|. oon at Folly Point, Fenwick, where сегів Luzette anu ш to walk ир 
the new club house of the Hartford to the Fenwick station 
| Yacht club is located. The Luzette, whick Capt. Spencer 


owns, was built by iim. She has а 
ive years since, when the Hartford; “соррег hull, and cons quently does not 


М acht gub was first talked of, Capt. ‘leak any when first pit into the water 
pencer became a member and one of!each year, as wooden boats are wont 
"xs first trustees. During the time fol- [to do after a period с” laving up. But 
wing he has acted in this capacity. the strangest thing ef her equipment 


Lane succeeded 


Ne. 4 і Me : 
U. 8. CUSTOMS SERVICE 
COASTWISE IDENTIFICATION CARD 


Port of .. Hartiord,. Con n. 


z TREASURY DEPARTM ENT, 
Tannon AND Coastin Снр, orm f, 


(This eani to Бобер, upon produetíon af satisfactory evidence of 
nationality, to persons imp foyed on vessels {n the emstig or fishing 
trade or operating іп the harbor ur waters огу port of entry, and fs not 


rco for any uher 7 ә.) 
na eg). V 6 
Nationality .. мес! 
Remarks ..... i isi e A 
ME Ў aad, 1919, height S у", ә 
Ааф»... фе... i аны 


Изв 


Name 


"77 DES 


Өкініш. af Ante т, Y 


Complexion! ША Ü mii Byes 


1900. 


is the fact that she has no rudder, 
The mechanical genius of the boat’s 
owner rigged a ball joint in the shaft- 
ing, so that the propeller serew turns 
in tne direction that the steering ar- 
rangement directs. The screw, too, is 
made to raise or Jower in the water, 
and she may be run therefore in very 
shallow water. The boat is very 
weatherly, and is one of the fast boats 
of the local fleet. Capt. Spencer is at 
work on a new engine for his craft, 


Misa a ДА i i заав СЕ 


which, when fitted to the Luzette, will | 


cause her to make new гесогЯв to Say- 
brook. 


SPENCER'S FINAL YEARS 


; [^ m Е 4 L | ae n з 
This touring car was made by Christopher Spencer іп 1906. At the wheel is Roger М. Spencer, the inventor’s son. Mrs. Spencer 
although quite ill, sits in the passenger seat. Vesta Spencer, the daughter, sits in the rear. 
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| 


"suu oeno 


E x O v 
ый в ; 
Spencer is shown here, at 87 years of age, standing on the biplane belonging to his son, Percival. He made more than twenty flights before 


his death in 1922. 
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This is the last photograph of Spencer, taken by 
Guy Hubbard in Major Hugh Smiley's gun room, 
September 1921. 


Christopher Miner Spencer died on January 
14, 1922, and was buried in the cemetery of 
Windsor, Connecticut's First Congregational 
Church. 


Spencer explains the breech operation of a Model 1860 carbine to Guy Hubbard in this 
1921 photograph. 
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U.S. PATENTS ISSUED TO 
CHRISTOPHER M. SPENCER 
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Patent Date of issue 
25,770 
27,012 
27,393 
34,319 
36,062 
38,702 
R 1652 
45,952 
R 2235 
58,737 
58,738 
135,671 
137,630 
137,631 
143,306 
145,250 
147,291 
R 5836 
166,423 


October 11, 1859 
January 31, 1860 
March 6, 1860 
February 4, 1862 
July 29, 1862 

May 26, 1863 
April 12, 1864 
January 17, 1865 
May 1, 1866 
October 9, 1866 
October 9, 1866 
February 11, 1873 
April 8, 1873 
April 8, 1873 
September 30, 1873 
December 2, 1873 
February 10, 1874 
April 14, 1874 
August 3, 1875 
222,162 December 2, 1879 
223,255 June 6, 1880 

R 9290 July 13, 1880 
255,894 April 4, 1882 
275,431 April 10, 1883 
299,282 May 27, 1884 
386,614 July 24, 1888 
447,010 February 24, 1891 
447,017 February 24, 1891 
480,974 August 16, 1892 
511,029 December 19, 1892 
532,106 January 8, 1895 
537,865 April 23, 1895 
539,964 May 28, 1895 
540,928 June 11, 1895 
687,442 November 26, 1901 
700,449 May 20, 1902 
700,450 May 20, 1902 
816,393 March 27, 1906 
816,510 March 27, 1906 
848,606 March 26, 1907 
850,854 April 16, 1907 
869,989 November 5, 1907 


Description 


spool label machine 

machine for spooling thread 
repeating firearm 

single shot firearm 

blade type extractor 

slide-action firearm 

re-issue of patent #36,062 
magazine tube modification 
re-issue of patent #27,393 

ejector guide stop 

Spencer cut-off 

single shot firearm 

machine for turning and cutting wire 
machine for turning heads of bobbins 
machine for making machine screws 
machine for forming wire loops 
machine for making metal screws 
re-issue of patent 147,291 
machine for shaping screws 
cartridge capping device 
machine for cutting screws 
re-issue of patent #143,306 
slide-action shotgun 

machine for making metal screws 
vertical-action, military rifle 
safety lock for magazine gun 
slotting attachment for machines 
screw machine improvements 
screw machine improvements 
dental hand-piece 

screw machine improvements 
screw machine improvements 
machine for making chain-pins 
screw machine improvements 
steam boiler improvements 
water regulator 

vehicle running gear 

screw machine improvements 
screw machine improvements 
variable speed mechanism 
clutch mechanism 

screw machine improvements 


|m Philadelphia 
| N.Y. to Manchester 
| Hartford to Boston 
| tn Boston 


between these dates) 
For 1 Sporting Rifle, 
orwarded to Mr. Ogden| 
| Spencer 


| $1.50 and cartage @ 


1 rifle to U.S. Ord. 
Dept. @ 50¢ 
605 carbines to 


| and carbines ses | $6,695.50 | 


For cash (salary) 


| For 9% Ibs, barrel 


ee April nd to Tune 


| 30th, 1865: 


10,002 carbines to 


U.S. Ord. Dept. @ 50¢| $5,500 


509 carbines to | 
sundry persons @ $1 | | 
4 rifles to Dee | 
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Sales of Spencer Repeating Rifles and Carbines 
to the Army Ordnance Department: 1862 to 1866 


Date of Date of Date of Quantity and type 
contract purchase payment 
6-19-62 12-31-62 1- 8-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
1-17-63 1-26-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
2-23-63 3- 4-63 1,200 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
4-13-63 4-22-63 1,500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
4-22-63 4-29-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
4-29-63 5- 6-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
b- 9-63 5-15-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
5-19-63 5-25-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
5-30-63 6- 5-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
6- 9-63 6-15-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
6-16-63 6-20-63 500 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
6-29-63 7- 1-63 302 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
(7,502 Model 1860 Army Rifles) 
7-13-63 10- 3-63 10- 9-63 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
10-21-63 10-28-63 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
11- 4-63 11-13-63 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
11-18-63 11-23-63 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
12- 7-63 12-12-63 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
12-22-63 12-28-63 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
12-31-63 1- 9-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
(7,000 Model 1860 Carbines) 
9-28-63 10- 2-63 10-16-63 2,000 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
12-24-63 1-20-64 1-25-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
1-30-64 2- 6-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
2-15-64 2-18-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
2-29-64 3- 3-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
4- 8-64 4-11-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
4-20-64 4-25-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
5-17-64 5-26-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
(7,000 Model 1860 Carbines) 
4-15-64 4-22-64 4-28-64 100 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
5- 5-64 5- 9-64 5-19-64 1,176 Model 1860 Carbines 
5- 7-64 5-14-64 5-17-64 1,868 Model 1860 Army Rifles 
5-24-64 6- 4-64 6- 7-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
6-18-64 6-21-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
6-29-64 7- 1-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
7-12-64 7-18-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
7-23-64 7-28-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
8- 6-64 8- 9-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
8-19-64 8-26-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
8-31-64 9- 2-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
9-10-64 9-14-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
9-21-64 9-24-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
9-30-64 10- 4-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
10-13-64 10-17-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
10-26-64 10-29-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
11- 5-64 11- 9-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
11-17-64 11-21-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
11-26-64 11-29-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
12- 6-64 12-12-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
12-15-64 12-20-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
12-23-64 12-27-64 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
12-31-64 1- 5-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
1-10-65 1-26-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
1-20-65 1-26-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
1-27-65 1-30-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
2- 3-65 2- 6-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
2-13-65 2-17-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
2-20-65 2-22-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
5-24-64 2-28-65 3- 2-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
3- 9-65 3-13-65 1,000 Model 1860 Carbines 
3-17-65 3-20-65 1,002 Model 1860 Carbines 
4- 3-65 4-10-65 680 Model 1860 Carbines 
327 Model 1865 Carbines 
4-12-65 4-17-65 868 Model 1860 Carbines 


132 Model 1865 Carbines 


Price 


$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 
$40.00 


$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 


$35.00 


$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 


$35.00 
$30.00 
$35.00 


$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 


Total amount 


$20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$48,000.00 
$60,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
$12,080.00 
($300,080.00) 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 


($175,000.00) 
$70,000.00 


$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 


($175,000.00) 
$ 3,500.00 
$35,280.00 
$65,380.00 


$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$25,050.00 
$17,000.00 
$ 8,175.00 
$21,700.00 
$ 3,300.00 
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4-25-65 4-27-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
5- 2-65 5- 5-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
5-12-65 5-15-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
5-20-65 5-25-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
5-27-65 5-30-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 © $25,000.00 
6- 7-65 6- 9-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
6-16-65 6-19-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
6-26-65 6-28-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
7- 6-65 7- 8-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
7-19-65 7-25-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
7-26-65 7-28-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
8- 5-65 8- 8-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
8-12-65 8-18-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
8-22-65 8-31-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
8-28-65 8-31-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $25,000.00 
8-31-65 9-14-65 500 Model 1865 Carbines $25.00 $12,500.00 
5-25-64 12-13-65 12-26-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines 

$25.5915 $25,595.00 

12-22-65 12-27-65 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.592 $25,595.00 
1- 1-66 1- 5-66 1,000 Model 1865 Carbines $25.592 $25,595.00 


(30,550 Model 1860 Carbines) ($1,239,510.00) 
(18,959 Model 1865 Carbines) 


10-15-64 10-26-64 10-29-64 1 Model 1860 Army Rifle $35.00 $35.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6-19-62 6-29-63 7- 1-63 cost of material furnished in 
proving 7,510 barrels, less the 
cost of inspection of 1,664 barrels 

5-24-64 3-13-65 Material used in proving 48,055 $ 1,008.18 
carbine and rifle barrels 


Cost of inspecting 5,410 carbine and $ 73.94 
rifle barrels 


9-11-65 9-26-65  Attaching cut-off to magazines, $ 9,083.94 
altering caliber, etc. 

11- 1-65 12-26-65 Cost of material used in proving $ 4,385.19 
during 1862 thru 1865 


Packing cases for rifles and carbines ? 
1862 thru 1865 


1-31-66 Spare parts for Spencer rifles $15,037.31 
and carbines 
Wooden shipping cases for rifles $22,000.00 
and carbines, 1862 thru 1865 
(an estimate) 


($51,680.00) 
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Figure 12-17. Checklist of Manufacturers and Types of Spencer Rimfire Ammunition 
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96-50 


| 

MANUFACTURER SHOT [DUMMY DUMMY | 
AMERICAN METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
| == 
МЕС. СО. 
DOMINION CARTRIDGE X 
CO. 
FITCH, VAN VECHTEN X 
& CO. 
FRANKFORD ARSENAL X 
SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 

БЕ ЗЕ БЕЛЕ NES 


FRENCH ARSENALS 

B.E. — G.E. — T.E. — V.E. 

. GOLDMARK X 
C.D. LEET & CO. X 


SAGE AMMUNITION X 
WORKS 


X az ЕНЕСЕЙ БЕК ЕКЕН 

шама | шиши шн иш иш к к 
RIFLE COMPANY 

ee Mw EIN mE 
CARTRIDGE CO. 

muc MEUS ESSI 
UNION METALLIC C. CO. 

ы UE ENG ARR E RH RN са 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

ees COR RE RE E EU oe 
ARMS COMPANY 

[ETHAN ALLEN o o Т _ e БЕН LÀ 11 


MSN ee жы ық мне 
ТЕР тараа ақылын 


(X) The American Metallic Cartridge Company loaded paper shot cartridges using 


primed, empty cases from U.M.C. Co., US C Co., ans W.R.A. Co. 
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Wilder’s Lightning Brigade Medal 


The exploits of Colonel John T. Wilder and his famous 
Lightning Brigade are well known by those who know the 
Civil War. His men, among the first to be armed with 
Spencer Model 1860 Army rifles, will be remembered as 
the first military unit to fight and win a major battle with 
repeating rifles. This took place at Hoover's Gap, on June 
24th, 1863, and was the first of many successful engage- 
ments for Wilder's mounted infantrymen. 

Following four hard-fought years of battle, Wilder's men 
mustered out, and each were given a commemorative 
medal by their commander. The only such honor given to 
a civilian was tó Christopher M. Spencer, the inventor of 
the Spencer repeating rifle. Shown here, for the very first 
time, is Spencer’s medal which he treasured throughout 
his life and passed on to his son, Percival, in 1920. 


Drawing courtesy Company of Military Historians 


Wat AG to Y 
Д Qd C.MSPENCER ж 


AES GEN JOHNT WL DERAN 
15401 Ф 
Ах э” 


Roy Marcot collection 


First Place — Spencer Rifles 


This solid gold medal was presented to the Spencer 
Repeating Rifle Company in 1867 as first prize at the Uni- 
versal Exposition of Paris for the best firearm design. The Cody Firearm 
medal measures 3 inches in diameter. Museum collection 
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A Winchester-Spencer? 


The full size, wooden working models shown here were 
fabricated by Winchester designers in the early 1870s. The 
receivers are Winchester in appearance except for the 
breech blocks, which are, decidedly, Spencer. 

It should be remembered that Winchester, in New 
Haven, Connecticut, owned the Spencer patent rights 
when they bought out the Fogerty Repeating Rifle Com- 
pany in 1869 (Fogerty had purchased the assets of the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company in 1868). 

Unlike Spencer repeaters, these hybrid models received 
their cartridges from the front, in the traditional 
Winchester design. 

Unfortunately, no full size rifles based on this 
Wirichester-Spencer design are known. Experimentation 
with Spencer's patent probably ceased with these wooden 
models, now in the Cody Firearms Museum, Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center, Cody, Wyoming. 
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Prototype Bannerman-Spencer Rifle 


This is a prototype, pump action sporting arm, made at 
the Bannerman factory in Brooklyn, New York, in the 
mid-1890s. Francis Bannerman & Sons had acquired the 
rights to manufacture Spencer slide action shotguns in 
1890, and where to turn out nearly 17,000 twelve gauge 
shotguns in the ten years that followed. But because of 
severe competition from the Model 1893 Winchester 
pump shotgun, Bannerman ceased manufacture of their 
gun in 1900. 

What is not so well known is Bannerman’s intention to 
develop and market a sleek rifle, which incorporated the 
same breech action as the Spencer shotgun. The front end 
of this rifle curiously resembles a Winchester lever action 
rifle, so popular in that era. The Bannerman rifle cham- 
bers a Winchester .44-40 centerfire cartridge, in its 
tubular, below-the-barrel magazine. 

The checkered wood slide handle moves rearward only 
2% inches, and in a flash, the shooter could fire all sixteen 
rounds. The action is very crisp and speedy. Measuring 
40% inches, overall, the rifle has a 24 inch octagonal bar- 
rel, the unloaded arm weighing a mere six pounds. The 
case hardened receiver and the trigger guard are lightly, 
but delicately scroll engraved. All other metal parts are 
blued. 


The left face of the receiver is marked: 
E BANNERMAN. 
MANUFACTURER 


N.Y. City U.S.A. 
The right side is marked: 
Patented April, 1882 
This marking coincides with the original breech patent 
design of Christopher Spencer and Sylvester Roper, 
#255,894, dated April 4, 1882. 

Since this prototype gun came to light, yet another sim- 
ilar rifle became known. It differs, in that its front end 
resembles the Marlin Model 1894 lever action rifle. In fact, 
it is chambered for the Marlin .40-60 centerfire cartridge. 
The stock is nearly straight and contains no pistol grip. 
Although the wood pump handle is similar, it has a 
release button underneath. The receiver is embellished 
with a light scroll engraving, and gold washed. 

It is now clear that both rifles were an attempt to com- 
pete with Winchester and Marlin in the lucrative sporting 
arms field of the 1890s. They stand as testimony to the 
competitive market environment of their day, and as mute 
examples of experimental designs that were never put in 
production. 


Roy Marcot collection. 


In 1889, artist Frank Balles Jr. produced a 
small quantity of these prints Eom the orig- 
inal he engraved on a copper plate. It 
depicts his frtend, Christopher M. Spencer, 
hunting squirrel with his pump-action 
repeating shotgun. 


P.H. Spencer collection 
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President. 


DESCRIPTION 


—OF TUE— 


Roper Breeck-Loaning 
REPEATING 


hot fm and Sporting Hits 


HESE Arms combine all the advantages uf 

the best Muzzle and Breech-loading Shot Guns 

and Rifles, without being dependent upon 

fixed ammunition, and with the addition of 
great superiority in rapidity of firing and re-loading, 
over all other Sporting Arms, ‘They are more vone 
venient for use in the field, more readily cleaned and 
kept in order, and more vasily transported than any 
other Sporting Gun in the market; the barrel being 
readily detached from the stock, and easily packed in 
any two and a half foot trunk. 

The Shot Gun is a single barrel, with a stationary 
eylinder between the barrel and receiver, or lock 
frame, firinly screwed to each, and. containing a re- 
volving carrier with four chambers, into which the 
shells, containing the charges, are dropped through an 


PRICE LIST 
Rorer Frontino Aras. 


FOUR SHOOTING SHOT GUNS. 
тасв. 


Re-modeled plain 16 gange Shet Сав, 36 Inch decar- 
bonized steel barrel, oe attachment, with 
еш, . . 5 0 

New model, improved piata 13 pare Shot Gua, 28 
Inch decatbonised steel barrel, close-shooting at- 
tachment, with 4 shelis, . . 

New model, tmproved fino 12 gauge Shot Gun, з inch 
laminated Damaseus barrel, checked stock, close- 
shooting attachment, with 4 shells, . . . 


REPEATING SPORTING RIFLES. 


Five shot, Sporting Rifle, weight 8| Tbe., 36 inch bar- 

rel, 40-100 calibre, open sights, with 5 steel shells, . $45 00 
Six shot, Sporting Rie, weight 9j Ibe., 28 Inch barrel, 

46-100 calibre, opan sights, with 6 steel shells, . 5800 


COMBINED SHOT GUNS AND RIFLES. 
Plain 16 gauge Shot Gan and Rife, with 4 shells to 
each barrel, . 809 00 
Plain 12 gauge Shot Gua ‘and Rine, with 4 shells to 
each barrel, . . 00 
Fine 12 gauge Shot Gua and Rite, with 4 shells to 
each barrel, . . . . . 105 00 
(Fach Shot Gun is furnished free of TRE with a Loader, 
Loading Block, Wiper, Cap Wire, Turn-screw and Cone 
Cleaner; and each Rife with a Bullet Mold, Loader, Starter, 
Wiper, Cap Wire, Turn-ecrew and Cone Cleancr.) 


EQUIPMENTS, si 
Rifle Belts for 24 shells, . . . .68:Ю” 
Shot Gun Belts for 24 shells, a а . . 500 
Steel Shells, . . рег dozon, 6 00 
Rife, Globo and Геср Sights, Р рег set, 7 30 
Bordan Primers, . . per thousand, 3 00 
Eley's Pink Edge Wads, . қ “ м 300 


ROPER ВРОВТІХО ARMS COMPARY. 


replacing the piston, care should be taken to put it in 
tight side up, the retractor spring being at the Lottom. 
Never attempt to take out the screw which fastens the 
link to the piston, uatil the firiny pin is detached. 

The exploded caps, or primers, are removed by a 
wire pin, which is first put into the rammer, then 
both being inserted into the shell, the pin is guided 
through the centre of the cone. Caps or primers 
must be removed soon after firing, as if allowed to rust on, 
it is very difficult to remove them. 

То cock the gun without the noise of revolving, 
bring a loaded cartridge into position for firing, then 
let the hammer down carefully to half-cocked notch. 

The shella may be loaded full or partly, as the 
sportsman desires. The ordinary load for duck 
shooting is 22; drachms powder and 1 ounce shot, 
avordupois weight. 

THE RIFLES. 

In loading the shells fur the Rifle, first place the 
powder in the shell, then insert the shell into one end 
of the starter, and the bull into the other end, and 
with the loader or rammer, force the ball down hard 
into the shell, directly upon the powder without using 
wad or patch. The balls should be well lubricated 
with a mixture of beeswax and tallow. The rite 
hammers are made with three notches, viz : half-cocked 
notch, firing notch and revolving notch. They are 
fired from the second notch. In all other respects 
they are operated same as the Shot Gun. Never cup 
the shells until after loading them. The powder and ball 
for the Rifle load, should fill the shell justeven full. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE GUNS. 


——e 9 9——— 


THE 8HOT GUNS. 


HE Steel Shells are to be loaded with ordina- 

ry ammunition in the same manner as a 

muzzle-loading gun. The powder and shot 

should be inserted before placing the cap on the cone, 

using cut wade of full size, scaled in hot tallow, and 

pressing them down hard upon the powder and shot. 

Eley’s Pink Edged Wads are the best, (No. 12 or 16, 
according to the gauge used.) 

If common cape are used, thcy should be short 
enough во as not to bottom on the cone chamber, and 
should fit the cone snugly, and caps or primers should 
һе carefully pressed down upon the cone until their outer 
surface is below the end of the shell and a little tallow must 
be rubbed over them after insertion, to hold them in place 
and make the cartridge water tight. If a cap or 
primer misses fire, never attempt, under any circumstan- 
ces, to pick it out or remove it from the shell until the shell is 
unloaded. Berdan Primers are recommended as by 
far the best cap, fitting the cone chamber more closely, 
and allowing less gas to escape into the cylinder than 
any other. 

To protect the Shells from rust and insure their 
easy working in the gun, they should be wiped dry and 
oiled on the outside, 

To operate the gun, grasp the hammer with the 
thumb so that it will bear on the hammer between 
the joints of the thumb, and draw it back to its full 
extent; open the cover, place the loaded shell іп the 
cylinder, and with your thumb upon the hammer, let 
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ROPER SPORTING ARNS COMPANT. 


it quite down, easily; then draw it back ae before, 
and insert another cartridge, repeating tbe operation 


until fully loaded. 


To fire the gun it is only necessary to cock it to its 
full extent and pull the trigger, repeating the opera- 


tion until all are discharged. 


The cartridges or shells are removed from the суі- 
inder by operating the hammer in the same manner 
ae when loading; then by opening the cover and 
turning the gun over, tbe shells will readily drop into 


the left hand. 


To take the gun apart, turn in the set ecrew on un- 
der side of cylinder forward of the guard plate screw, 
until it comes to a stop. Then bring the hammer to 


cock notch and unscrew the cylinder from breech. 


(This set screw ін the 16 Gauge Cun turns ouf to take the 
Gun apart, and turns ia to fasten the cylinder; in the 12 
Gauge Gun this із reversed; the set screw turns ín to take 


the gun apart, and turns ош to fasten the cylinder.) 


In putting the gun together, screw up the brecch 
until the set screw can be replaced. This screw should 
be turned sufficiently tight to prevent any looseness of the 
breech, ‘To take off the stock and схрове the lock, 
take out the long screw which runs through the small, 
rear end of receiver on top, and the ecrew in the 
guard plate which fastens it to the receiver under. 
ncath in front. "This will allow you to remove the 
stock and expose the working parts of the gun, which 
you сап then readily clean and ой. The firing pin 
should be detached occasionally, cleaned and oiled, as 
its casy working insures certain fire. То do this, 
take out the small ecrew in the tup of the hammer 
and remove the piston entirely from the receiver, ұз 


the piston and firing pin are readily separated. 


Guns, Pistols, Sewing Machines, 


| 
| 
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SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


ROPERS AMERICAN FOUR-SHOOTING SHOT GUN 


THE BEST SHOT CUN IN THE WORLD! 


— ABO ee 


The Koper Six-Shot Rifle 


Both of these Guns are breech-loaders, entirely independent of fixed ammunition, the charges being loaded іп steel shells, which last as long as the Gun, and when properly 
loaded are water- proof. They also manufacture 


BILLINGS' PATENT SOLID, FORGED, AND COLD-PRESSED 


SEWING-WACHINE SHUTTLE 


` And all D -scriptions of STEEL AND TRON FORGINGS, for 
GUNS, PISTOLS, SEWING-MACHINES, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c., «е. 
ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


C. E. BILLINGS, Pres't. GEO. P. GEER, S:c'y & Treas. б. M. SPENCER, Agent 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT TO анк ADONBESS QE REGHEST. 
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130, 137, 142-145, 160, 182 

New York Central Railroad 13 

New York Navy Yard 45 

Nichols, W.A. 91 

Nimschke, L.D. 115, 116, 117 


Мо. 38 Cartridges 187 


No. 44 Cartridges 188 

No. 46 Cartridges 205 

No. 50 Cartridges 194 

No. 52 Cartridges 46, 194, 207 
No. 56 Cartridges 24, 189, 191 
N.P. Ames Company 13, 50 


O'Connell, Captain John D. 100 

Octagonal Barrel 17, 110, 111, 112 

Office of the Inspection of Contract Arms 73 

Ohio Volunteer Sharpshooters 161 

O'Mahony, John 126 

O'Neil, Thomas 265 

Ordnance Department 35, 49, 50-52, 63-65, 69- 
73, 91, 92, 95, 97, 106, 120, 124, 159, 160, 169 

Ordnance Department Inspections 39, 73, 92 

Ordnance Instructions for the U.S. Navy 47 

Otis, Elmer 174 

Overhead Extractor 31 

Owen, Robert Dale 37, 38 

Owens, Lt. Colonel Wesley 105 


Parker Brothers 277 
Patent Model, Original 15, 31, 90 
Payne, Brigham 194, 207 


Peabody 104 

Peck, Frederick M. 265 

Perry, D.W.C. 242 

Philadelphia Navy Yard 43, 45 

Pittman, J.I. 176 

Plate, A.S. 149 

Pleasanton, Captain A. 30 

Porfirio Diaz Spencer Shotgun 280 

Porter, Colonel Horace 105 

Porter, S.W. 266 

Poultney and Trimble 124 

Poultney, Thomas 124 

Pratt and Whitney Company 278, 282 

Pratt, Corporal Horatio 61 

Prime Minister of Siam 46, 191 

Prototype Small Frame Carbine 24 

Prototype Small Frame Military Style Carbine 
21, 22 

Prototype Small Frame Sporting Rifle 20, 114 

Prototype Small Frame Take Down Sporting 
Rifle 18, 19 

Prototype Spencer Carbine 63 

Prototype Sporting Rifle 114 

Prussians 124, 126 


Ramsay, Brigadier General George 65, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 95, 202, 203, 204 

Remington Carbine 103 

Remington, E. and Sons 212, 242 

Remington's Method 109 

Remington's Sporting Rifles 112 

Rhodes, Richard 265, 282 

Rifle Prototypes 14 

Rimfire Cartridge 187, 204 

Rimfire Cartridge, .38 long 114 

Rimfire Cartridge, 56-46 110-112 

Rimfire Cartridge, 56-50 82, 119, 122 

Rimfire Cartridge 95, 111, 118 

Ring Lever Spencer Sporter 20, 23, 36 

Ripley, Brigadier General James W. 29, 30, 31, 
34, 35, 37, 38, 51, 52, 63-65, 182, 189, 190 

Robbins and Lawrence 242 

Robert's Method 109 

Rodenbough, Captain Theo. 100 

Roper Cartridge Belt 238 

Roper "cloverleaf" Firearms 249, 250, 251 

Roper "pistol" 241 

Roper Repeating Rifles and Shotguns 227, 229, 
230, 231, 233, 237, 239 

Roper Shotshells 239, 240 

Roper Shotshell Carrier 237 

Roper Sporting Arms Company 242, 243, 245, 
246, 247, 251, 252 А 

Roper, Sylvester 228, 262, 264, 282 

Roper-Spencer Slide Action Shotgun 262, 263 

Rosecrans, Major General 51 

Rousseau, General 65 

Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 135 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 126 


Sage Ammunition Works 197, 198 
Sage, D.C. 197, 198 

Sailor's Creek 97 

Sales, 1862 thru 1866 302 

Sales, Spencer's Account 301 
Sanford, Philip G. 283 

S.A.W. Raised Headstamp 197, 198 
Sawtooth Extractor 20, 30 

Sawyer, Henry H. 265 

Schneider, P.F. 181 

Schnitzler & Kirschbaum 184 
Schroeder, H. 152 

Schuyler, Hartley & Graham Co. 211 
Scientific American 31, 33, 35, 36, 51, 156, 164 
Scientific American Patent Agency 36 
Scott, Rufus, Major 174 


SPENCER REPEATING FIREARMS 


Scott, Thomas A. 34, 35, 52, 182 

Sharps & Hankins 200 

Sharps & Hankins Carbines 75, 199 

Sharps & Hankins Cartridges 120 

Sharps New Model M1859 Rifles 25, 26 

Sharps Rifle Manufacturing Company 25, 43, 
133, 182- 

Sharps Single Shot Carbines 54, 75, 105 

Sharps Sporting Rifles 112, 185 

Sharps Carbines 144 

Sheperd, Thomas ]. 120, 121 

Sherman’s Campaign 61 

Shoemaker, W.R., Captain 144 

Short Knife Extractor 145 

Slide Action Patent 54 

Slide Action Repeating Shotgun 262 

Sling Ring 146 

Small Frame Hartford Prototype 16 

Small Frame Military Carbine 22, 23 

Small Frame Spencer Sporting Rifle 36, 111, 
112 

Smith & Wesson Factory 50, 187, 195 

Smith & Wesson Revolver 187 

Smith Cartridge 189 

Smith’s Carbine 105 

Smoot, W.S. 132, 179 

Sneider, E. 130 

Societé Frangaise des Munitions 219 

Spencer Armory 165 

Spencer Army rifles (see Model 1860 Spencer 
Army Rifles) 

Spencer, Asenath Hollister 12 

Spencer Buffalo Rifle 149 

Spencer Carbine 29, 64, 75, 103, 106, 120, 156 

Spencer Cartridge Pouch 175, 176 

Spencer Catalog 24, 112, 115-117, 161, 300 

Spencer Cavalry Cartridge Box 176, 177 

Spencer, Christopher M. 12-16, 25-31, 44, 50, 
51, 57, 58, 111, 227, 228, 242, 243, 255, 257, 
258, 261-263 

Spencer, “Crit” 12 

Spencer Cut-Off 137, 161 

Spencer “foragers” 159 

Spencer-Lee Military Rifles 264, 265, 267 

Spencer Lock 43 

Spencer Manual of Arms 161, 164 

Spencer Navy Rifles (see Model 1860 Spencer 
Navy Rifles) 

Spencer, Ogden 12, 14, 16, 111, 242 

Spencer, Percival 298 

Spencer Repeating Muskets 156 

Spencer Repeating Rifle Company 25, 35-38, 
42, 43, 46, 49, 51, 52, 57, 63, 64, 70, 71, 73, 82, 
90, 91, 97, 98, 106, 111, 126, 128, 130-133 

Spencer Repeating Rifle Company Production 
Records 300 


316 


Spencer Single Shot Rifle of 1872 255, 256 

Spencer Sporting Arms Company 262, 265, 167, 
274, 282, 294 

Spencer Sporting Arms Company Shotguns 
268-270, 275, 277 

Spencer Sporting Rifles 110, 111, 113, 116, 117, 
110-117, 196, 206 

Spencer-Wheelock Military Rifle 25 

Springfield Armory 82, 100, 111, 121, 122, 125, 
132, 160, 161, 202, 203, 205, 208, 265, 274, 276, 
277 

Springfield Armory Conversions 118 

Springfield Armory Remington Rolling Block 
Rifle Muskets 124 

Springfield Spencer Rifle Musket 122-125 

8t. Louis Ordnance Board 160 

Stabler Cut-Off 86, 89, 91, 97, 106, 121, 125, 133, 
161, 243 

Stabler, Edward 83, 206, 243 

Stahl, Mr. 132 

Stamp Copper Company 220 

Stanton, Edwin M. 57, 72, 74, 100, 202 

Stanwood, Eben C. 64 

Starr 146 

Starring, W.S. 274 

State Militia 129 

Stationary Steam Engine 12, 13 

Stockton, Lt. H. 75, 119 

Stokes, W. 220 

Stuart, J.E.B. 54 

Sturtevant, Thomas L. 240 

Suydam, Charles R. 205, 206 

Swinging Breech Spencer Carbine 31, 32 


Taylor, Vesta Spencer 294, 297 
Templeton, George M. 144 

Thornton, Colonel W.A. 73, 154 
Townsend, E.D. 105 

“Trapdoor” Carbine 120, 125, 133, 267 
Treadwell, Lt. Colonel 106, 154, 208 
Tyler 169 


Union Armoriere Belge 158 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 193, 208, 211-215, 
221, 277 

United States Ordnance Department 131 

United States Patents: 


125,770 13 
127,012 13 
127,393 14, 15 
#34,319 31 
#36,062 30 
#38,702 54 
#45,952 90 
1149,523 178 


NG RIFLE Co; 


#50,536 220 
#52,357 179 
#53,881 228 
#54,038 240 
#56,804 181 
#58,737 136 
#98,738 137 
#60,910 127 
#66,596 131 
#133,714 212 
#135,671 255 
#143,306 257 
#219,491 208 
#221,328 264 
#225,894 265, 283 
#285,238 283 
#290,636 265 
#316,401 283 
#395,897 213 


U.S. Patents issued їо С.М. Spencer 300 


Van Vechten, Junius 201 
Van Vliet, F. 144 
Valcartier Industries 209 


Walker, John D. 148 

Washington Arsenal 75, 132 

Washington Navy Yard 45 

Washington Ordnance Yard 45 

Welles, Gideon 26, 28, 34, 35, 44, 46, 115, 191 

Welles, John H. 144, 154, 160 

Welles-Spencer Sporting Rifle 115 

Wesson and Ballard Sporting Rifles 188 

Wesson Rifles 187 

Western Flotilla 44 

Wheeler, E.C. 120, 121, 153 

Wheelock, Luke 16, 24, 25, 111, 187, 188 

Wilder, Colonel John T. 51, 53 

Wilkinson, Warren H. 170, 171 

Willerahom Academy 13 

Wilson, Major General James 75 

Winchester Model 1890, .22 Caliber Rifles 283 

Winchester, Oliver Е. 133, 153, 155, 156 

Winchester Repeating Arms 134 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company 153, 
155, 208, 216, 255, 283 

Winchester Repeating Carbines 156 

Winchester Repeating Muskets 156 

Winchester Repeating Sporting Rifles 156 

Wise, Captain 56 

Wood, M.M. 90 

Woodbridge, George 69 

Woolsey, King S. 77 
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